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irvices  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  literature 
by  Poggio.  Bracdoiiffi,  have  been  noticed  with 
due  applaufe  by  Mr.  Rofcoe  in  his  celebrated  Life 
of'Lbren2o  de*  Medici.  From  the  perufal  of 
that  .elegant  publication,  I  was  led  to  ima^e, 
that  the' (Hillory  of  Pbggio  muft  contain  a  rich 
iRindi  of '  infonnatioif  refpe<Sting  the  revival  of 
Ibtters;  A  curfory  examinatiptY  of  the  Bafil  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  convinced  me  that  I  was  not 
miilakisii:|  aiid  I  ^elt '&- wiifh  ti^  dire^  the  atten- 
tiob  bfi'the  public  to  the  merits  of- an  author; 
'tehofe'produdd6ni$  had  kifForded  me  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  pleafi^re.  '^  B^ing  apprized  that  Monfieur 
L'Bq^t  had.  given  ^n  account  of  the  life  and 
MFMtiAgs  of  Pb^io,  iti  twb  isriio.  volumes,  en-* 
titled  '^Poggiana/*'  I  kt  firft  bounded  my  vie\^s 
tb  a  tranflattion  of  that  work.     Upon  perufii^ 
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it,  however,  I  found  it  fo  ill  arranged,  and  in 
many  particulars  fo  erroneous,  that  I  was  per- 
iuaded  it  would  he  a  much  more  pleafant  tafk 
to  compofe  a  new  Life  of  Po^o,  than  to  correA 
the  miflakes  which  deform  the  Poggiana.  In 
this  idea  I  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  perufal  of 
RecanatTs  Ofservazioni  Critiche,  in  which  Mon- 
fieur  LiEnfant  is  conviiSied  of  no  lefs  than  otie 
hiindi^  and  twenity-iune  capital,  enors. .  '  ^ :   v /  i 

.  1  next  turned  ray  thoughts' to  the  tranfUttidn 
of  the  life  of  Poggio,  written  by  Eecanafci,  axAi 
pri$6^edi]i>y  him  to,  his  edit^n  of  Poggio*s  HifLoity 
of  Floreoce^:  But  finding  this,  biographical] me* 
itfoir,  though  fcrupuloufly /accurate^  jtoo 
to  be  generally  interefiing,  and  totally .  deflitute 
of  ;thofe' :  minute  particularities  Jwhidi  alone  <cian 
\§mi .  a.:clearr -andi  coiire^t::  idea  of  I  i^dn?idulal  .eha^ 
ra)6ter»  .  I  ^wias  pedbaded ;  t|](a»  the  \  flabpurls  of 
E^cgQati  by '  no  means  fuperfeded  variy  further 
^t.tQniptjS  to  iducidate  the  hiflory  ©f:.Pog^o. 
I  therefi^fe  undertookv  the  tafk/  of  giving  a  detail- 
^/accojunt:  of  the  life  and  writings  of  that  ieitji- 
nent  reviver  of  literature ;  and>  being  conyin^ed^ 
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B.perilial  ofiJus^  epoftolary  ooirefpondbnce, 
that  ■  His  i  coimexbn^  .with  the :  moH  accoini^liilied 
ficboiara  of  Mb  -xj^i' ' would  impofe . upon  his.  bio- 
^n^heip  thfi<  dxiby  ^of  ^Vingi  [fame  accodzit  i  of  his 
leaibiedqcdfitemporanes^rflnrhiUlF'  l£s>  iituation .  in 
thegRbmaxi  (ihaiiic«r{r>ih  £|>ni^  degree  implicated 
hiih  inlithle'i^litical  dianges^  which,  m  his  d^s, 
diflra6bed  'Italy,  I'  carefiiUy  examined  fuch  books 
as<^eepjiikel)r>to  illtiftrate  the. literary,  civil,  antd 
felefi^ifincal  hi&M?y  of  tibe  period  of  which  I  had 
tD<itBeitJ  iFrom  ithefe  books  I  have  ^sledfced 
Whatevert  a^^peaied'  to  be  relevant  to  my  iUbje&  i 
andt  jI  !  have  aiiib  introduced  into  my  narrative^ 
fiiich  extnu^s  from  the  writings  of  Poggio  as;  tend 
to  illuflrEttie,  not  only  his  own  chara<Ster^  \  but 
aUb  that  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  '■:■., 


I  now  fubmit  the  refult  of  my  inquiries  to 
the  puUic  inipe6tion,  not  without  experiencing 
confiderable  anxiety  refpedUng  the  fate  which 
awaits  my  labours ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  con- 
fcious  that  I  have  fpared  no  pains  in  fearching 
for  information,  and  that  I  have  in  no  infiance 
wilfully  deviated  from  the  truth  of  hiflory.     The 
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number  9!nd  minutene^"'  erf.  jAy  fii^ferenoesrirtd 
authbf?ties  will:  mdeecl  'vduchifor  my-^  ^inidbftr^ 
aiui  £6tmy  willihgnefs  16  ifaeilitedie  c^itiat  exaxmnz^ 
tion  iwhich  may  ocGafionall^  bonMt  me  oi^erjcori 
For  enroll  and  I  inald^ert^aicks  1^  rcotdd  plead  9ii 
excufcv  Ti^ich/wbuM  <pb5rhapfi)jkecid)  tQ:!mii^alis 
the  'fevieritj  .of  critlcifmt  jfaiifacfyi  •  t^at  [  ;the  .  lifeJ 
of  Pojggio^i^fas! 'Written/  diiriog;  the  ihoftimtervals 
of  <  deifui'e  c  allowed  ,  by  a  :  liibdrious  oce^upation. 
But  bfcthisvexciifel  cannot  con&ieiitioufly  avail 
inyfelE^  £or  Thkvelcmg  bbenrperfUadedthat  the 
habits  of  ibdufby^  acquired,  by  the  recurrence  of 
daily  employment,  laneiiinuch  more.  pr6du(Blive 
of  that  exertion  of  mind  which  is  necefsary  to 
the  fuccefsful  fludy  of  literary  compofition^  than' 
the  dignified,  but  enervating  leifure  of  the 
dilettante. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Jr OGGIO,^a  J  the  fon  of  Guccio  Bracciolini,  was  born 
in  the  year  I380,(^bj  at  Terranuova,  a  fmall  town  fitu- 
ated  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Rorence,  not  far 
from  Arezzo.  He  derived  his  baptifinal  name  from  his^ 
grandfather,  ^c^  concerning  whofe  occupation  and  cir- 
cumflances,  the  fcanty  memorials  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  do  not  fumilh  any  fatisfadory  information,  ^d^ 

A  2.  From 


00  Becanaii P9ggU  Vita,  p.\*    RecanaH  Osservaxumij  p. 34. 

fbj  Elogi  degli  Uomini  Iliustri  Toscani,  tarn.  i,p,  270* 

(cj  Recanati  Poggii  Fita^  p.  1. 

fdj  Recanati  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  addrefied  by  an  anknowa 
antiquary  to  Benedetto  de'  Bondelmonti,  aiferts,  that  the  office  of  notaiy  had 
been  for  fome  generationi  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Poggio. 

Recanati  ut  supr* 
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Chaji.  L 

From  his  father,  Poggio  inherited  no  advantages  of  rank 
or  fortune.  Guccio  Bracciolini,  who  exercifed  the  office 
of  notary,  was  once  indeed  pofsefsed  of  coniiderahle  pro- 
perty ;  but  being  either  by  his  own  imprudence,  or  by 
misfortune,  involved  in  difficulties,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  deftrudive  afOilance  of  an  ufurer,  by  whofe  rapaci- 
ous artifices,  his  ruin  was  Ipeedily  completed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  puriuit  of  his  credi- 
tors, ^a^ 

But  \fhatever  might  be  the  diiadvantages  under 
which  Poggio  laboured,  in  confequence  of  the  embarras- 
fed  ftate  of  his  father  s  fortune^,  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
the  circumftances  of  his  birth  were  Angularly  propitious. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  writings  of 
Pctrarca  and  Bocaccio  were  read  with  avidity,  and  the 
labours  of  thofe  eminent  revivers  of  letters  had  excited 
throughout  Xtaly  the  emulation  of  the  learned.  The 
day-ftar  had .  uqw  pierced  through  the  gloom,  of  mental 
night,  and  the  dawn  of  literature  was  gradually  increas- 
ing in  brilliancy.  The  city  of  Florence  was,  at  this 
early  period,  dillinguifhed  by  the  zeal  with  which  its 
principal  inhabitants  cultivated  and  patronized  the  libe- 
ral arts.  It  was  confequently  the  favourite  refort  of  the 
ablefl  fcholars  pf  the  time,  fome  of  whom  were  induced 
by  the  offer  of  considerable  falaries,  to  undertake  the  talk  of 

public 
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(a)  See  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Colucio  Salutati  to  Pietro  Turco.    Apui 
Mthi  Fitam  Amlrosii  Travtrsarii,  fo.  ccclzxix^  ccdxxx*  ' 


Cha/i.L 

public  infbuftion.  la  this  celebrated  fchoqU  PoggiQ  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  under  the 
direc^on  of  Giovanni  Malpaghino,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  pf  John  of  Ravenna.  This, 
eminent  fcholar  had,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years, 
been  honoured  by  the  iriendlhip,  and  benefited  by  the 
precepts  of  Petrarca,-  under  whofe  auipices  he  made  con- 
fiderable  progrei^  in  the  ftudy  of  morals,  hiftory,  and 
poetry.  After  the  death  of  hi$  illuftrious  patron,  he  de- 
livered public  le6hires  on  polite  literature,  firft  at  Venice, 
and  afterwards  at  Florence.  At  the  latter  place,  befides 
Poggio,  the  following  celebrated  literary  chara(9:ers  were 
formed  by  his'  inftruAions — ^Leonardo  Aretino,  Pallas 
Strozza,  Roberto  Rufib,  Paulo  Vergerio  the  elder,  Om- 
nebuono  Vicentino,  Guarirto  Veronefe,  Carlo  Aretino, 
Ambrogio  Traverfari,  and  Francefco  Barbaro.^a^ 

It 


("aj  Giovanni,  the  foaof  Jacopo  Malpaghino,  was  bora  at  Ravenna.  Iii  his 
early  youth  he  left  his  native  city,  and  went  to  Venice,  where  he  attended  the 
le&ures  of  Dona  to  Albafano,  a  celebrated  grammarian.  From  the  infb-u6tions 
of  Donato  he  derived  considerable  advantage;  but  his  connexion  with  that 
fcholar  was  more  eminently  fortunate,  as  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance, 
and  procujxd  him  the  friendihip  of  Petrarca,  who  took  him  into  his  family,  and 
fuperintended  the  profecution  of  his  fludies.  In  return  for  the  kindnefs  of  his 
accompliihed  patron,  Giovanni  undertook  the  improving  employment  of  tran- 
fcribing  his  compoiitions — a  talk  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  as  he  had 
added  to  his  other  acquirements  that  of  a  beautiful  band  writing.  Petrarca  in 
8  letter  to  Giovanni  Certaldo,  which  is  preferved  in  Mehus*s  life  of  Aipbrogto 
Traverfari,  mentions,  with  diftinguilhed*applaufe,  the  induftry,  temperance, 
and  prudence  of  his  young  fcribe ;  and  particularly  commends  the  tenacioufneft 
gf  his  memory^  in  proof  of  which,  he  informs  his  correfpondent,  that  Giovanni. 
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Chap.  L 

It  providentially  happened^  that  when  the  human 
mind  was,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  roufed  from  the 
lethargy  by  which  it  had  been  opprefsed  during  the  te- 
dious cotirfe  of  many  centuries,  the  troubled  Hate  of  the 
eaftern  empire,  compelled  miEiny  learned  Greeks  to  quit 
their  native  country  and  fly  into  Italy.  Thefe  accom- 
plifhed  emigrants  difluled,  throughout  the  diib:i<%s  in 
which  they  took  refuge,  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian 
language,  of  that  language,  which,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  happily 
fays,  ^'  gives  a  foul  to  the  obje<^  of  fenfe,  and  a  body  to 
'^  the  abftra6lions  of  philofophy /'f^£i^  Fixing  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  Italian  univerfities,  they  were  hailed  as  the 
difpenfers  of  fcience,  and  the  oracles  of  wifdom.  Their 
leisures  were  afllduouily  attended^  and  th'feir  ih(lru6iions 
were  imbibed  with  all  the  ardour  of  enthufiafin.  •  In  the 
lift  of  thefe  illuftrious  profelsors,  the  name  of  Manuel 

Cryfoloras 


had,  in  eleven  fucceffive  days,  qualified  himfelf  to  repeat  his  twelve  Bucolic 
poems.  Perhaps  the  bighefl  eulogium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  Giovanni  is 
this,  that  he  continued  to  refide  in  the  family  of  Petrarca  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  by  the  death  of  that  elegant  enthufiaft,  he  was 
deprived  of  an  enlightened  mafier  and  a  zealous  friend.  On  this  event  he  went 
to  Padua,  where  he  for  fome  time  gained  an  honourable  livelihood^  by  intrud- 
ing youth  in  the  principles  of  eloquence.  In  the  year  1397,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  undertake  the  office  of  public  infb-udor,  in  the  city  of  Florence. 
This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  dation  with  great 
applaufe,  during  the  courfe  of  at  leaH  fifteen  years.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  Mehi  Vita  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  cccxlviii.— ccdiii,-— l^*«^</em 
prcefatio  ad  Colucii  Salutati  Epistolas,  p.  xlL 

CaJ  Declim  and  Fall  of  ihi  Roman  Empire^  vol.  vi.  p.  Il6^  octavo  idii. 


Chali.  L  7 

Ciyfoloras  holds  a  diftinguilhed  rank.  Being  deputed  by 
Mannel  Palseologus  the  emperor  of  the  eall^  to  fblicit 
the  affiftance  of  feveral  of  the  European  ilates^  in  the  lail 
firuggles  of  the  Byzantine  empire  againft  the  growing 
power  of  the  TurkSr  he  found  his  commiifion  fo  irkfome 
and  unprofitable^  that  he  was  induced  to  diveft  himfelf  of 
the  character  of  ambaisador/and  to  afsume  the  leis  oAevL^ 
tatious^  but  perhaps  more  uiefal  occupationr  of  reading 
ledtiies  on  the  Grecian  claifics.  With  this  view  he  re- 
paired to  Hcrence^  to  which  city  he  was  invited  by  the 
preffing  intiances  of  two  eminent  fcholars>  Colucio  Salutati> 
and  Niccolo  Niccoli.f^fl^  He  was  welcomed  to  th«  Tus- 
can capita  by  theib  reipedable  patrons^  whofe  learning 
gave  theni  the  preettiinence  among  a  coniiderable  body 
of  ftudents.  Under  the  dired:ion  of  Cryfoloras,  Poggio 
applied  himielf  with  affiduity  to  the  cultivation  of  Gre- 
cian literature.  ^Zt^  It  is  impoffible  at  this  remote  period 
accurately  to  trace  the  progreis  of  his  advancement  in 
knowledge^  but  the  diiplay  of  literary  acquirements 
which  procured  him  fb  much  honour^   in  his  maturer  ' 

years^  affords  ample  tefUmony  of  the  enlightened  and 
fuccels^  indufhy  with  which  he  proiecuted  his  iludies 
in  the  Tufcan  univerfity. 

When 


(aj  Poggii  Opera,  edit.  Bas,  p.  272. 


OJ  Ehgi  digli  UMki  illmiri  Toicani  torn,  u  p.  27t. 
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-  Cha/i*  J. 

When  he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages^  Poggio  quitted  Florence  and 
went  to  Home, f^a^  where  his  literary  reputation  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  Boniface  IX.  who  took  him 
into  his  fervice,  and  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  writer 
of  the  apbftolic  letters.  As  no  memorial  of  the  times  re-^ 
cords  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  the  want  of  his** 
torical  documents  can  only  he  fupplied  by  conjedxire. 
Now  as.  Boniface  IX.  died  in  the  year  1404,  and  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  Foggio  could  have  completed  his  ftudles 
before  1401,  at  which  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  ' 
age,  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  pontifical  capital  muft 
be  fixed  fome where  between  thofe  two  periods.  It  is 
probable  that  he  repaired  to  the  Roman  court  in  1402, 
when  n^gociations  were  carrying  on  between  the  pope 
and  the  Florentines,  which  would  in  all  probability  faci- 
litate and  encreafi;  the  interqourfe  between  Florence  and 
the  holy  see.  ^Z?^  ' 


A.  D.  1402. 


At  the  time  of  Poggio*s  admifQon  into  the  pontifical 
t)mMCvy,  Italy  was  convulfed  by  war  and  fa6lion.  The 
kitKgdOm  of  Maples  waaexpofed  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
confequent  upon  a  diiputed  fuccefiion  to  the  throne* 

Many 


("a)   Elogi  deglt  Uomini  Iltustri  Toscani,   torn  i,  p.  27 1,    OraU    Funeh. 
Leon:  Aret.  p.  cxx. 

(h)  Mehiu>  in  his  life  of  Leonardo  Aretino>  fays,  that  Poggib  was  appointed 
apoftolic  fcribe  A.  D.  1403.    Mehi,  Vita  Leon.  Brunt,  p.  zxxi. 
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Many  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  now  the  unrelifting 
prey  of  petty  tyrants,  now  ftruggling  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  were  the  miferable  theatres  of  difcord  and  of 
bloodihed.  The  ambition  of  the  lord  of  Milan  carried 
fire  and  fword  from  the  borders  of  Venice  to  the  gates  of 
Florence.  The  eccleiiaflical  ftate  was  expofed  to  the  pre- 
datory incurlions  of  banditti ;  and  the  cities  over  which, 
as  portions  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  pope 
claimed  the  exercifc  of  authority,  took  advantage  of  the 
weakne&  of  the  Roinan  court  to  free  themfelves  from 
its  oppreffion.  At  the  £tme  time,  the  luftre  of  the  ponti- 
ficate was  dimmed  by  the  fchifm,  which  for  the  fpace  of 
mote  than  twenty  years,  had  divided  the  fentiments,  and 
impaired  the  fpiritual  allegiance  of  the  Chriilian  commu- 
nity. 

>  As  this  celebrated  ecclefiaftical  feud,  which  is  com- 
monly dilHnguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Schifm  of  the 
Weft,  commenced  only  two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Poggio ;  as  no  fewer  than  fix  of  his  patrons  were  impli- 
cated in.  itfcprogreis  and  confequences,  and  as  it  was  ter- 
minated by  the  council  of  Conftance,  which  afsembly  he 
attended  in  quality  of  fecretary  to  John  XXII.  it  will 
be  neccfeary  to' enter  k  little  at  large  into  its  hiftory. 

•  ■  •  *  •  !  ' 

* 

The  joy  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rome/ 
on  the  tranfiation  of  the  papal  court  from  Avignon  to  its 
ancient  refidence,  by  Gregory  XI.  was  fuddenly  damped 
by  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  which  event  took  place  on 

B  the 


i_^ 
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tiiq  ?8thof  March,  I378r  The  Romans  were  a^rehen- 
five,  that  if  the  choice  of  the  conclave  ibould  fall  upon  a 
native  pf  France,  he  woyld  again  remove  the  holy  fee 
beyond  the  Alps/a^  They  fighed  for  the  reftoration  of 
that  splendor,  with  which  the  pomp  of  the  fiicceisors  of 
St,  Peter  had  formerly  graced  their  city.  Their  breasts 
glowed  with  indignation,  when  they  faw  the  iiatea  of  the 
church,  in  qon&queJice  of  the  abiSbnce  of  its  chief,  fuc« 
cefllvely  falling  under  the  dominion  of  ufurpers.  During 
the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  the  devout  pil«- 
grimages,  once  fo  copious  a  fource  of  gain  to  the  inhabi<» 
tants  of  the  capital  of  Cluriiiendom,  had  been  fuipended ; 
the  tomby  of  the  martyrs  had  been  negle^d^  and  the 
churches,  were  iaft  hailening  to  decay«  Dreading  the 
renewal  and  the  aggravation  of  thefe  evils,  the  Roman 
clergy  and  populace  aisembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
and  fignified  to  the  cardinals,  who  haf^p^ied  to  beat 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Qregoiy  Xt.  their  ear<^ 
neft  wi^es,  th^t  they  woiald  appoint  feme  iUufirious 
Italian  to  fill  the  poptigcal  chair.  Amidft  the  damowra 
of  the  people^  the  cQ^claye  was  hfeld  iix  the  Vatican,  un*^ 
der  the  prote^io^  of  a?  goiard  6f  foldien.  This  afiembly 
was  comppfed  of  thjrteei*  Ereeeh  and  four  Italian  cardi-^ 
nals.  !N!otwith(landiing  this  pisponderance  of  ultramon* 
tane  fuffrages,  in  confequence,  as  Flatina  ikys,  of  a  dis- 
agreement amoQg  the  French,  ^i?Ji  Oflt  more  proljabl)^,  as 

•  was' 


«  I  I    I  I     n  »  1  ■  ■    yiii   ;  ^  i..>    J  I  ^  ,f. 


(a)  Plafma  VUt  dk'  Ptmtefici,  torn  i,  p.  3(J8. 
fhj  Platina,  tarn  i.  p.  B6g. 
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was  afterwards  alledged  bf  the  Gallic  eeckfiaJ^icd^  in 
coniequence  of  the  ovcmwing  infltf^nce  of  the  Roman 
populace,  the  eledion  was  concluded  in  favour  of  a 
Neapolitan,  Bartolomeo^  ardibifhop  of  Bad,  on  whom 
the  condare  conferred  the  name  of  Urban  Yl.(aJ  Th* 
French  cardinals,  after  pioteiling^  againA  bis  nomination  to 
ihe  papal  chair^  as  an  aft  in  which  thef  had  been  obliged  to 
Qonciir'throi^  a  dfead  of  rou^t^  file  populat  indignation^ 
fled  ftom  the  city.  In  the  courfe^  of  a  little  time,  how* 
ever,  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  peace  with 
Urban  by  confirming  his  eleaion,  and  paying  him  the  cus- 
fetaxiaiiytiomslgiev  But  thi«  reconciliation  was  ntft  ta^ng. 
TSat  manmi^  of  Urban  were  hat^bty  and  i^ern,  and  YAa 
dfspofitioxi  was  fevere  and  ravenge£iil«^  Di%uifted  by  hied 
pfftde,  and  dDcading.  the  efie^  of  las*  refentment,  fh« 
faksa^iCmitti^^  An^^tii,  and 

afterwakbito*  Scobdfy  A  town  lituatierd  *m  the  terrkories  oi 
)^[iUtl  Y  Beni,  bbkig  emtoldtiiedt  by  «&e  pit)teaion  of 
Joihaa,  xfons^  of  that  c4)uii^,  they  r€»eWed  thdi" » pi^ 
tcfr^gaihfi) tfiei^e^fori  ^iTriMii;  afid^  prodding  tofib^ 

imOccifthti  iad*er)bf^  <Sl^^ 

StliEMen:!:  mM\^n^  tlkd>]^;|g^flg  bf  ^^  f^hfTitf,  mLiiS& 
fimdikiiaiig^ai^Qe^df  imm  i^m^lci^^  tiib  !ttttfe<%diel!<«»s; 
brpqthe  inexplicable  phoenomehon  of  the  coexiftence  of 
two  fupreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  church,  each 

^^  profcribing 

(a)  The  conclave  gave  a. name  to  A^  new- pontiff,  becaiife  ke.Wtti  aWcnt 
from  Ronie  at  the  tmio  of  hu  eledibn. 


V 
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profcribing  his  competitor,  and  fulminating  the  terrors  of 
damnation  againft  the  adherents  of  his  rival. 

In  this  conteft  the  Gallic  cardinals  did  not  rellri6k 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  Ipiritual  weapons.  They  aisem- 
bled  a  body  of  mercenary  foldiers,  whom  they  employed 
in  making  an  iiicuriion  into  the  Roman  territory.  Thefe 
troops  were  at  firfl  fuccefiful  in  their  operations ;  but  en* 
gaging  the  pontifical  army  near  Marino,  they  were  de- 
feated  with  coiifid^rable  lofs.f^a^ 

■  r  •  < 

The  refentful  fpirit  of  Urban,  Simulated  by  the  hoftik 
C0ndu<%  of  the  rebellious  cardinals,  prompted  him. to  nse- 
ditate  a  fever e  revelige.  He  ihftantly  diipatched  ah  ajU- 
bafsador  to  Lodpvicb,  kii^  of  Hungary,  with  iiiflrudidns 
ta  prober  to  that :  monarch,'  hfbs  aiMance  in  piuuihing!  -tha 
queeUt  of  Naples,  for  tilie.  murder  of  hei^  Jniiband.'  Andie:!^; 
tycother  to  the  Hang^ri^n  ibt[es^ign,:  whb  .had;  with'<|ief 
cQ¥k€uiTence,j  hem  puttP  dciath.  by  i  J^iiigii  prince ,  of  Tat 
??^5^t9^  6^ , :  •  I^qd^vijOQ};  who  biili  long  thirfted:  (fat  yeto; 
g^i^fje,  >fi^%<exky>  fwjpeptedi > ^  .^^»f  ^  fllsbah^n  and/gaxre 
tj^d^f s ,  |o. :  his  ftfij .  Carlo, 7  t9i OMisrih)  ^^rith  Ihei  Hdngaifian 
tF9j9^,  .wM:^  i\c$neith^Q  ;«ngE^iid)ih  hofiiUikids  agnnitf  th<i 
y^Pt^itoJP,  ')?wd  '  tO)  <Joj^oiJ€pi*f  w»l&  the  .pope  iiiv>an  Jat^adb 

'!')    :,-.;:•    /ix,-')  ''mI':.      ;■■:'•:'■  i:!."'^.'-;    ■.!':;  MiT^--;.  t    :;'ttpqri 


(a)  Platina,.JoBuL  />»37a 


r< 


r    ,.  ^ 


fb)  V^Uaire,  issai  sur  ta  Maiuri  it  tEsprii d^^  ,,  , 
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upba  the  kingdom  of  JJa^l^.f^a^  Carlo,  after  taking 
Arezzo>  and  obli^ng  the  l^lorentiaes  to  purchafe  jieac^ 
at  the  price  of  forty  thouland  crovnis  of  gold,  f€f{)ialred 
to  Rome,  Tf h«re  he  held  a  icoiifefence  with  Urban. 
^Thence  he  dire<B:ed  his  march  t<>  iJFsiples,  of  which  city 
iwiealily>made  UiD&lfiimtffter.  Joanfidi,  after  fuflaining 
^iOiorit  ^ege  m  the  tCailelld  Nuoy^  was  taktti  ^^itf^fer, 
diMit .  aotording  to:  tUe  /dire^ions^  of  t^  ineicorabl^  ttifig  of 
Hungup,  ^  findtlierqd^Jbetwetift  ^wo  WktXid&^ifh;)  I         ' 

->  ;Xhii  Tuid^^eieed  b^i!igiper^tf^/>l7rbk  i-c^aii'^ 
to  Ifapksi^atd/ilicocrfdlflg  ib  thetettns  df  kn  aghSeinent 
wlMicb  .had^JbednrsidonoluM ^be^i*d^the' dbj^art^r^ 'df  the 
{^ocfbf  iHun^Aif^rifrojit'R^mfe,  ;he'^  on  behalf 

of  his  nephew,  the  pofsefsion  of  the  principality  of  Ca» 
pua.  On  Carlo's  refufing  to  accede  to  this  demand, 
yj^bfin,  M^ilh  (charaAeriftic  impbtub^^^  ^oiidb  to 

lb^a|:^ii  i^\  I  isHiiDh  '  the  i  Hiuilgarikn  anfc^ered  by  putting 
t^  vI^OQtli^  for  (fpmcf  dar)^  XlTrbah/dis- 

fei}[»j[4iogjh}a  indignatitdnni^  :tr€J({t&^edv  <aiid  obtained  of  the 
pi^ncjft  j^oBwfli^n-ta  ritite  to^N  for  thfe  beiittflt  elf 

|]^9dliii99llb« ( .  iThe  firft  ftep  which' he  took  -oh •  his  iarrirarkt 
tbabilAade^  wasi  to :;ibthgtJxei^>iti^^  and  K;i 

cruit  itb  gitrrifdn^;  i  (^e^  th^to^^^  pmcieedcfd  to  the  ri6iliinatibti 
of  new  cardinals,  and  threw  feven  members  of  the  fa- 
.  ill/.-'',  .i.'.'io  '.:u!.--;:  •  .<>;  iui-.'/i^iA  u;  •.  '  ;  •  ■•:   .»  .  ■  ,-;*  bred 

^  ■  J  ■  ■  I      I        ■■      I         I  »1^^—  ■       I        ■      II        I  II  ■■  I  ■      ■ 

to 

(a)  Platina,  torn,  i,  p,  372.  , 

(ij  Poggius  de  Farieiate  Fortune,  p.  5$.^^  ^z\i\  .«\  .i  .iv.?\  ,m\Viv.\'V  v 


t 


u 
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cred  college  into  prifon>  allei^pijngs  th^t  at  iht  inftigatkm 
of  the  king  q€  jE}ungary»  an4  e^  his  rhral  Ckment,  they 
b»d  formed  a  confpi^a^j  againii:  bia  life.  Hating  cited 
Lodovdco  to  appear  and  aofwer  to  the  ebaxges  which  he 
had  to  prefer  againft^  lum^  he  iforooeeded  tahis  triaL  Lo- 
dQvioQ  tre^t^  Use  fttitmons  withi  ;oiNBton|ft.^  !  Garkr  in^ 
dectdi^ppo^ed  aa  the  ^r^urefiintiltite.df  Ms  £itfaer ;  huthft 
aPBeocipdiat  ^  h^af^pf  a  coiifid^^  army*,  with whitth 
he  laid  fiege  t<>  l^0Q(»r!%.  jDarhai^jj  dbtptng  ftxaa  tiBtcit^, 
embarked  with  his  prifoners  on  board  fome  Genoefe  gal- 
hes^  wh^4i:ii^  il^eentppepj^  aid  Sbi^  ifight;    Eatafpe- 

rati?d  tp  tUc^  higheft  4^gFC}^  4^  emid*y^  th0  fugifcife  pon-^ 
ti0f  i|«nt^  hia  ^y  P^  thl^,$a]|^tive:Q«Kdinahi>£vieLdf  «idiiidm 
he.  oawfoi .  t9  ,h©.  twd  ^p  ipf  &cka^  todr  t|Mxii«^  iinto 


'       !    ^ 


]  .'H 


f  ' 


':il 


O^  th^  di^thv  )C^  XiodQmcQ>iahd;fabi:fim  iG^o>  trhov 

Urban  eBid^f|V9m}$4  to^«dte  Jiimfttf ) aoa^ :  «|i  't^e  kiitg- 

(umed  ^o  Rpme^  \v^biefi»:  b^  died  on  fbsi  v&ih  ofOiS^^befl 
iMg,.  W|e:??i?yr(6j^)r^ica^#jt;rtteS:afefci5ticm  o6P|atlfttti 
that  '*  fewIW€re^^^?e■p*l5fiwawh^)Wt|^^  athiside|tt4l«r*V:  i  > 

,  l^oggio,  in  a  letter  to  Angelotto,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
afcribes  the  violent  conduft  of  Urban  to  a  derangement 

-    •  " "•" '" "  "^'of 


CaJ  Platina,  torn.  I  p.  3J5,  3/4. 
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of  intcUeft,  confequent  upon /his  elevation  to  the  pontic 
fical,  dignity  ;^a^  and  he  has  recorded  in  his  Facetiae  an 
anecdote^  which  may  be  quoted  as  proving  the  prevalence 
of  an  opinion  that  he  was  aiHiffted  with  inianity.^fr^ 

Urhaxi  was  (iioceeded  by  Boniface  IX.  a  Neapolitan^   A.  D.  issg. 
of  the  £unily  of  the  Tomacelli^  who  was  raifed  to  the   ^ 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  yesm.fcj 
The  diihsuSled  flate  of  Italy  required  indeed  the  exertions 
of  a  pontiff  oidowed  with  the  vigoor  and  adivity  of 
the  prime  of  life.    That  beautifdl  coimtry  was  the  de- 
voted prey  of  war^  rapine^  and  civil  difcord.    The  native 
country  of  Poggio  did  not  efcape  the  general  calamity. 
Gd^eazzQ,  lord  of  Milan^   having  dedared  war  againft 
Florence  and  Bologna^  fent  a  powerful  body  of  forces 
Bidder  the  oommand  of  Giovaniii  Ubaldino  and  Oian*    - 
tedefco  Pietramalo,  with  orrders  to  lay  wafte  the  tetri- 
tcme&^f  thpfe  fiatesi.    In  this  extfeimty^  the  Flortotines 
dispatched  a  confideiaUe  arn^y,  under  the  command' of 


,    ftij  'Fide-  fioggii  Eputolas  WAt  #  . JoAjBiine  CHiiia  Mhodigitakmlgtttas  ai 

calcem  lUrorum  de  Farieiate  Fortume.  p^  )QQ. 

■  I  .       ■     ■  ■  , 

fl)  Alter  IMMinaitf  olhn  fumitram  ponti&cm'  l^ter  pcrftrinxit.  Nam 
dipii  iltei  ndap  qind  Bcrtot  a  ponli^ce  oointeiideret,  5'  malo  c&pke  tff*  idquH 
Urbantu.  Turn  ille  ^  hoc  idem  *'  inqait .''  ^t  d^  to  yolgi  diovot  b^minelfiiAter 
"  fan&e.*'    Ppggii  Opera,  edit.  Easily  p,  428. 

'    fijf  Haiina,  iam.  i.  p.  ^76. 
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their  general  Auguto,  to  make  a  diveriion  in  the  Milanefe, 
and  fuccefsfiilly  folicited  the  afiiilancic  of  Stephen^  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  count  d*  Armagnac.  The  former  of 
thefe  chieftains  opened  the  campaign  with  brilliancj,  by 
the  conqueft  of  Padua ;  but  finding  the  Florentines  remiis 
in  paying  the  money  for  which  he  had  fiipulated,  as  the 
reward  of  his  fervices,  he  returned  in  diiguft  into  his 
own  dominions.  The  coUnt  d'Armagnac,  defcending  into 
Italy  by  the  way  of  Turin,  with  the  intention  of  co- 
operating with  Auguto,  who  had  advanced  to  Bergamo, 
was  alfb  fuccefsful  in  his  firft  operations.  But  as  he  was 
making  a  defperate  afsault  on  the  city  of  Alefsandria,  a 
detachment  of  the  Miianefe  forces  unexpe6tedly  fell  upon 
his  rear.  The  French  being  thus  furrounded,  were  in- 
fiantly  put  to  the  rout ;  almoil  the  whole  of  their  army 
was*  cut  ibo  pieces ;  and;  the:  count  hiihfelf,  being  mortaUy 
wounded,  was  carried  a  prifiancr  into  thcJ  town,  where 
he  foon  ^f|ter  expired.  In  thefe.  critical  circuihftanGes,  the 
Florentines  were  greaiJy  indebted  to  the  extraordinary 
military  talents  of  Auguto,  who  with  an  inferior  force, 
effected  a  retreat  through  the  heart  of  the  Miianefe,  and 
held  in  check  the  army  of  Galeazzo,  which  had  made  an 
irruptidn^  intp  the  Tufcan  territories.  Both  parties  being 
at  length  weary  of  a  conteft  which  was  produAive  only 
of  mutual  injury,  they  liftened  to  the  paternal  admoni- 
tions of  .Bpnifitce^  who  interpofed  between  them' in  the 
quality  of  mediator ;  and,  under  the  auipices  of  th6  pori- 
tiff  and  the  duke  of  Genoa,  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween 
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tween  Galeazzo  and  the  Florentines,  on  the  bafis  of  mu- 
tual reftitution.(^a^ 

When  will  a  iufficient  number  of  inilances  have  been 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  hiftory,  of  nations  harrafling  each 
other  by  the  outrages  of  war,  and  after  years  of  havock 
and  bloodfhed,  when  exhaufled  by  exertions  beyond  their 
natural  ftrength,  agreeing  to  forget  the  original  fubjed  of 
dilpute,  and  mutually  to  relume  the  ftation  which  they 
occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  conteft.  "  Were 
"  fubjecfts  wife,"  what  would  be  their  reflections,  when 
their  rulers,  after  the  moft  lavifh  wafte  of  blood,  coolly 
fit  down  and  propofe  to  each  other  the  Jiatus  quo  ante 
helium.  Happy  would  it  be,  could  thejiatus  quo  be  ex- 
tended to  the  widow  and  the  orphan — to  the  thouiands  . 
and  tens  of  thoufands,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  hard- 
Ihips  and  accidents  of  war,  are  doomed  to  languiihi  out 
the  remnant  of  their  lives  in  torment  and  decrepitude. 

In  the  year  1393,  the  antipope  Clement  VIL  dying  A.  D.  1393. 
at  Avignon,  the  fchifmatic  cardinals,    ftill   perfifting  in 
their  rebellion  againfl  the  Italian  pontiff,  eleded  as  the 
legitimate  fticcefeor  of  St.  Peter,  Pietro  da  Luna,  who 
afsumed  the  name  of  Benedift  XlU.f^bJ 

*         . 
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Ca)  Platina,  lorn,  i,  p.  376,  377.     Poggii  Historia  Florentina,  lib.  iii, 
(h)  Platina,  torn.  i.  p.  Z7S. 
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.  For  the  fpa,c^  of  five  years  after  the  pacification  of 
Genoa,  Florence' enjoyed  the  blefsings  of  peace ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  its  tranquilUty  was  again  diihirbed 
by  the  ambition  of  Galeazzo,  who  had  now  obtained 
frpm.the  emperor  Weixceflaus,  Jthe  title  of  duke  of  Milan^ 
This  turbulent  chieftain,  being  encouraged  by  the  death 
of  Avguto,^a^  the  experienced  commander  of  the  Flo- 
rentine. 


CaJ  The  Englifh  reader  will  probably  be  furprifed  to  recognize  in  Giovapni 
Auguto^  his  countrynian  John  Hawkewood.  John  was  a  foldier  of  fortune^  and 
hadibeen  epgaged  in  the  war  which  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  carried  on 
with  fo  much  glory  agaiqft  France..  On  the  conclofion  of  peace  betwisen  thofe 
two  countries,  he  led  into  Italy  a  band  of  3000  adventurers,  of  redlefs  fpirits, 
and  approved  courage,  who  had  engaged  to^ght  under  his  banners,  in  the  fer- 
vice.  of  any  flate  which  would  give  them  a  fuitable  remuneration  for  their  fer* 
vices.  In  the  year,  1363,  this  army  of  defperadpes  was  Jiired  by  the  republic  of 
Fifa,  and  fpread  ruin  and  devaflation  through  the  territories  of  Florence,  with 
'which  ftate  the  Pifans  were  then  at  war.  They  afterwards  entered  into  the  fer* 
vice  of  fiemabb  Vifconti,  lord  of  Milan,  and  being  again  oppofed  to  the  Floren- 
tines, they  defeated  the  Tufcan  army,  and  made  predatory  incuriions  to  the  very 
gates  of  Florence.  Being  defrauded  by  Bemabb  of  the  remuneration  which  his 
fervices  merited,  Hawkewood  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  propofed  to  him  by 
the  cardinal  of  Berry,  legate  of  pope  Gregory  XI.  and  heartily  engaged  on  the 
fide  of  the  pontiff  in  hofiilities  againfi;  the  lord  of  MQlan.  Having  affiled  in 
the  capture'  of  nearly  a  hundred  towns  belonging  to  that  prince,  he  had  the 
fatisfaction  of  feeing  him  reduced  to  the  neceifity  of  fuing  for  peace.  In  the 
year  1375  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Florentines.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
little  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Tufcan  forces,  in 
which  capacity  he  merited  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  by  the 
courage  and  Ikill  with  which  he  condu6kcd  the  military  operations  of  the  Re- 
public. He  retained  the  oflice  of  Generaliffimo  of  the  Florentine  army,  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  event  took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1393. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Florentines  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
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rentine  forces,  lent  into  Tufcany  a  ftrong  body  of  troops, 
which  made  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital. 
Rjoin  and  devaftation  attended  the  progrefs  of  the  Mi- 
lanefe  forces,  who  laid  wafte  the  conntfy  with  fire  and 
fword,  and  led  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  into 
captivity.  The  ifollowing  letter,  addreised  on  a  iiinilar 
occafion  by  Poggio  to  the  chancellor  of  Siena,  is  at  once 

C  2  a  document 


hU  fame  was  perpetuated  by  an  equeflrian  (tatae,  ere€ted  to  his  memory  at  the 
public  expenie. 

Poggii  Historiaj  FhrenHna^  p,  2g,  41, 46. 122.  lj!}8.  See  particularly  note  (xj 
p.  2g,  which  settles  the  English  appeUatitmofAuguto, 

In  a  volome  of  portraits  of  iUufirious  men,  engraven  on  wood,  ientitted 
Mo&d  Joviani  Imagines,  and  printed  at  Bafil,  An.  1577,  there  is^a  portrait  of 
Augnto,  who  is  there  deneminated  lOANNES  AVCVTHVS.  BRTTAN.  Un- 
derneath this  portrait  is  pnnted  the  following  inscription. 

"  Anglorum  egreflus  patriis  Aucathns  ab  oris, 

''  Italiae  primnm  dimata  l^us  adit, 
*'  Militis  fuerat  qnascunqne  edoctus  et  artee^ 

"  Anfoniae  exeruit  .non  femel  ipfe  plagar, 
"  Ut  donaretiir  Aatal  defundus.  equtstri, 

f'  Debita  nam  tirtus  praemia  femper  babet.  '* 

Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  Elogia  Firprum  iilustrium,  p*  105, 106,  gives  a  long 
account  of  Auguto,  who,  he  aflerts,  came  into  Italy  in  the  fuite  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  when  that  prince  vifited  Milan,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Galeaszo  Vifconti. 

Holingihed,  in  his  Chronicle,  has  recorded  the  a£tions  of  Hnwkewood  in  the 
following  terms.     "  And  that  valiant  knight.  Sir  John  Hawkewood,  whofe ' 
''  £une  in  the  parts  of  Italic  ihall  remain  for  ever,  where,  as  their  hiftories  make 
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a  document  of  the  mifery  to  which  the  fmall  flates  of 
Italy  were  at  this  time  expoied  in  confequence  of  the 
wafteful  irruptions  of  their  enemiesi  and  a  record  of  the 
benevolent  difpoiitions  of  the  writer  s  heart. 


It 
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I  could  have  wifhed  that  our  correfpondence  had 
commenced  on  other  grounds  than  the  calamity  of  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard^  and  who  has 

'*  been 


U 


*'  mention^  he  grew  to  fuch  eilimation  for  his  valiant  atchieved  enterprizes^  that 
*'  happie  might  that  prince  or  commonwealth  accompt  themfelves  that  might 
have  his  fervice ;  and  fo  living  there  in  fuch  reputation^  fometimes  he  ferved 
the  PopCj  fometimes  the  Lords  of  Millane,  now  this  prince  or  common  wealthy 
^  now  that,  and  otherwhiles  none  at  all>  but  taking  one  towne  or  other^  would 
'*  keep  the  fame  till  fome  liking  enterteinment  were  ofiered,  and  then  would  he 
"  fell  fuch  a  towne^  where  he  had  thus  remained,  to  them  that  would  give  him 
''  for  it  according  to  his  mind.  Barnabe,  Lord  of  Millane,  gave  unto  him  one 
''  of  his  bafe  daughters  in  marriage,  with  an  honourable  portion  for  her  dower. 

"  This  man  was  borne  in  Eflex  (as  fome  write,)  who  at  the  firfl  became  a 
**  tailor  in  London,  and  afterwards  going  to  the  warres  in  France,  ferved  in  the 
**  roome  of  an  archer,  but  at  length  he  became  a  Capteine  and  leader  of  men  of 
**  war,  highlie  commended  and  liked  "of  amongft  the  fouldiers,  infomuch  that 
''  when  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Bretignie,  in  the  yeare  1360,  great  numbers 
''  of  foldiers  were  difcharged  out  of  wages,  they  got  themfelves  together  in  com- 
'^  panics,  and  without  commandment  of  any  prince,  by  whofe  authoritie  they 
**  might  make  warre,  they  fell  to  of  themfelves,  and  fore  harried  and  fpoiled.di- 
'<  verfe  countries  in  the  realm  of  France,  as  partlie  yee  have  heard,  amongd 
**  wfaome  this  Sir  John  Hawkewood  was  one  of  the  principall  capteines,  and  at 
"  length  went  into  Italic  to  {tnt  the  Marquis  of  Moutferrato,  againfi  the  Duke 
**  of  Millane,  although  I  remember  that  fome  write  how  he  came  into  that 
**  countrie  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  I  thinke  the  former  report  to  be 
'^  true  \  but  it  may  well  be  that  he  was  reaidie  to  attend  the  iaid  Duke  at  his 
<•  comming  into  ftalie  *' — HoUngshed's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p  413. 
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"  been  taken  captive,  together  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
'*  dren,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  my 
"  eftate.  I  am  informed  that  he  and  one  of  his  fons 
are  now  languiihing  in  the  prifons  of  Siena.  Ano- 
ther of  his  children,  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of  age 
is  mifsing,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  he  is  dead 
'*  or  alive.  What  can  exceed  the  misery  of  this  lamen- 
table deftiny  ?  I  wifli  thefe  diftrefses  might  fall  upon 
the  heads  of  their  original  authors :  but  alas !  the 
wretched  nifties  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  crimes  of 
"  others.  When  I  refleA  on  the  fituation  of  thofe  on 
"  whofe  behalf  I  now  intercede  with  you,  my  writing 
is  interrupted  by  my  tears.  For  I  cannot  help  con- 
templating in  the  eye  of  imagination  the  woe-worn 
afped:  of  the  father — the  pallid  countenance  of  the 
mother — the  exquifite  grief  of  the  unhappy  fon.  I'hey 
have  loft  every  thing  except  their  life,  which  is  bereft 
'*  of  all  its  comforts.  For  the  father,  the  captors  de- 
mand, by  way  of  ranfom,  ten,  for  the  fon,  forty 
florins.  Thefe  fums  it  is  impofsible  for  them  to  raife, 
as  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  all  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  foldiers,  and  if  they  do  not  meet  with  afsis- 
tance  from  the  well-difpofed,  they  muft  end  their  days 
in  captivity.  1  take  the  liberty  of  eameftly  prefsing 
this  cafe  upon  your  confideration,  and  I  entreat  you  to 
ufe  your  utmoft  exertions  to  redeem  thefe  unfortunate 
people  on  the  loweft  terms  possible.  If  you  have  any 
regard  for  my  entreaties,  or  if  you  feel  that  affecftion 
which  is  due  from  one  friend  to  another,.  I  befeech  you 
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wiii\i  all  pofsible  iipportunity  to  undertake  the  care  of 
this  wretched  faipily,  and  iave  them  from  the  iinifery 
qf  p^rifl^ng  ia  pirifon.  This  you  may  effeA  by  exert- 
ing your  intereft  to  get  their  nuafom  £xed  at  a  low 
rate.  Whatever  muft  be  paid  ion  this  account,  muft 
be  adyancefl  by  me.  I  tn*ft  my  friend  Pietro  will,  if 
it  be  nQcefeary,  a^ii  you  in  this  a^r.  I  muft  re- 
queft  you  to  give  me  an  anfwer  infcn'ming  me  what 
you  can  do,  or  rather  what  you  havj^  done,  to  ierre  me 
in  this  matter.  I  iky  what  you  hav^  done,  for  I  know 
you  are  able^  and  I  truft  you  are  willing  to  a&ift  me. 
B^t  I  muft  haften  to  clofe  my  letter,  left  the  mifery 
of  theie  u^n^happy,  people  should  be  prolonged  by  my 
Aphiy.YaJ 


The  uneaiinefs  which  the  Florentines  experienced,  in 
conjlequence  of  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  Galeazzo*s  forces, 
was  confiderably  augmented  by  the.  acceflion  of  territory' 
and  of  ftrength,  which  that  enterprifing  warrior  at  this 
time  obtained  by  the  acquifition  of  the  cities  of  Bologna, 
Lucca  and  Perugia.  This  laft  place  having  thrown  off 
its  allegiance  to  the  pope,  had  flieltered  dtfelf  from  his 
indignatiQn  under  the  pr6te6lion  of  the  duke  of  Mi- 

The  year  of  the  jubilee  was ,  now  approaching,  and 

the 
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fa)  Poggii  Opera,  edit.  Basil,  p.  311. 
fbj  Ptatina,  torn  i,  p.  3/8. 


the  Romaiis,  ever  delighted  with  the  frivolity  of  magni* 
ficent  ipe<%acles,  fent  a  deputation  to  Boniface,  who  had 
ftudiouily  withdrawn  from  Rome,  requefting  him  to  ho- 
nour his  capital  with  his  prefence.  With  this  requeft, 
Boniface  hefitated  to  comply,  alledging,  as  the  rcafon  of' 
his  hefitation,  that  the  choice  of  magiflrates,  which  the 
Roman  people  had  lately  made,  was  hy  no  means  plead- 
ing to  him.  Unwilling  to  forego  the  amuiements  and 
profits  of  the  approaching  fefliral,  the  compliant  citizens  * 

of  Rome  gratified  the  pontiff  with  the  fele6tion  of  the 
principal  officers  of  flate,  and  moreover,  fupplied  him 
with  a  confiderable  fum  of  tnoney.  Boniface,  in  return 
for  theie  ads  of  fubmifiion,  vouchfafed  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Rome ;  and  employed  the  money  which  he 
had  received,  as  the  price  of  his  condefcenfion,  in  fortify- 
ing the  Mole  of  Adrian,  in  modern  times  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  cattle  of  St,  Angelo,  and  other  potts, 
which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  city.  Thus  had  the 
Romans  the  iatisfaddon  of  celebrating  the  jubilee  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  remnant  of 
their  liberty,  ^aj 

In  the  mean  time  the  Florentines,  being  hard  prefsed   A-  !>•  ^4<>«- 
by  the  duke  of  Milan,  derived  a  ray  of  hope  from  the 
afiiflance  of  the  newly  eleded  emperor  Robert,   duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  promifed  to  come  to  their  aid,  with  a  pow- 
erful body  of  troops.     The  joy  which  they  felt  on  this 

occafion; 
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occafion^  was  however  but  of  Ihort  continuance ;  for 
foon  after  his  entrance  into  Italy,  the  emperor  was  total- 
ly defeated  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  remnant  of 
his  army  being  driven  over  the  mountains,  was  obliged 
to  take  fhelter  in  the  city  of  Trent.  By  the  retreat  of 
the  imperial  troops,  the  Florentines  were  reduced  to  the 
utmo^  extremity.  Abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  expo- 
fed  to  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  they  implored  the 
aiiiilance  of  Boniface.  The  pontiff,  who  felt  deep  refent- 
ment  againft  Galeazzo  on  account  of  his  feizure  of  feveraj 
cities  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  readily  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  Florentines,  and  without  hefitation,  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  bring  into  the 
field,  an  army  of  five  thoufand  men,  which  was  to  coope- 
rate with  the  Tufcan  forces.  But  foon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  the  Florentines  wete  hap- 
pily relieved  from  their  anxiety,  by  the  death  of  their  in- 
veterate enemy  Galeazzo,  whofe  career  of  conquefl:  was 
terminated  by  a  fever,  of  which  he*  died  at  Marigna- 
no,  faj  on  the  third  of  September,   1402.     Soon  after  the 

death 


(^aj  Marignano  was  a  caflle>  or  country  reiidence,  to  which  Galeazzo  had  re- 
tired to  avoid  the  plague^  which  had  made  its  appearance  in  Milan.  Poggio  in- 
forms us  in  his  hi(lory  of  Florence^  that  the  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  from 
his  capital  was  fixed  by  his  aftrologers,  whom  he  was  accudomed  to  consult  in 
all  cafes  of  consequence.  According  to  the  obfervations  of  thel'e  foothfayers^  fo 
evidently  had  the  (lars  determined  the  proper  feafon  for  his  journey,  and  fo  au- 
fpicious  was  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  that  they  boldly  predided  that  their 
illuftrious  patron  would  return,  graced  with  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  Poggio 
alfo  afserts,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  death  of  Galeazzo  was  porten- 
ded by  a  comet,  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  March  preceding  th^t  event. 


Chap.  I. 

death  of  this  powerful  prince,  many  cities,  of  which  he 
had  at  different  times  forcibly  taken  po&efsion,  were  feiS'^ 
ed  by  various  petty  tyrants;  who  took  advantage  of  the 
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It  ihoald  feem  that  the  albologers  of  the  lord  of  Milan^  had  forgotten  to  take 
thii  comet  into  their  calcalationi. 


Poggio*8  partiality  to  his  native  country^  did  not  render  him  blind  to  the 
merits  of  Gajeazso,  on  whom  he  beftows  the  praife  due  to  his  liberality,  magna- 
nimiQr^  and  noble  manners.  He  alfo  highly  commends  him  for  his  patronage* 
of  literature  and  of  learned  men.  The  following  anecdote  however,  which  is 
recorded  in  Poggio*5  Facetiasr,  proves,  tha tithe  luflre  of  Galeazzo's  good  qualities 
was  tarniihed  by  his  exceffive  indulgence  in.  the  pleafures  of  the  table.T- 

"  Pope  Martin  V.  had  employed  Antonio  Lufco  in  the  compoiition  of  fome 
'*  letters,  which  after  he  had  perufed  them,  the  pontiff  ordered  him  to  fubmit  to 
''  the  examination  xji  a  friend  of  mine,  in  whofe  judgment  he  had  great  con£- 
'*^  dence.  This  perfon,  who  was  a  little  difordered  with  wine  at  the  time  when 
'^  the  letters  were  communicated  to  him,  totally  difapproved  of  them,  and  or- 
''  dered  Lufco  to  rewrite  them.  Then  Antonio  faid  to  Bartolomeo  de*  fiardf, 
''  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  I  will  do  with  my  letters  as  the  tailor  did  with 
Giovanni  Galeazzo*s  waificoat.  Upon  Bartoloroeo*8  afking  what  that  was, 
he  replied,  Giovanni  Galeazzo  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  and  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  eating  and  drinking  immoderately  at  supper.  As  he  was  retiring  to  refl 
*'  after  one  of  thefe  copious  repafts,  he  fent  for  his  tailor,  and  (harply  reproved 
him  for  making  his  waiflcoat  too  tight,  and  ordered  him  to  widen  it.  I  will 
take  care  faid  the  tailor  to  execute  your  highnefses  orders,  and  I  trod  that  to-, 
morrow  it  will  fit  you  to  your  fatisfaftion.  He  then  took  the  garment  in  quef- 
tion,  and  without  making  the  leaH  alteration  in  it,  hung  it  on  a  nail.  Being 
afked  why  he  did  not  make  the  waidcoat  wider,  according  to  the  orders  which 
*'  he  had  received,  he  f«id,  to-morrow  when  the  prince  has  digefted  his  fupper, 
it  will  be  found  large  enough.  He  accordingly  carried  it  back  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Galeazzo  having  put  it  on^  faid.  Aye,  now  it  will  do—  it  fits  per- 
feaiy  eafy." 

Plalina,  torn  i,p.  379.  380.     Poggii  Historia^  Flortntinayp.  \5Z, 
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odium  excited  by  the  vices  of  his  ion  and  fuccbisoip 
Giovanni  Maria,  and  Boniface  availed  himfelfof  the 
general  confiiiion  to  reduce  Bologna  and  Feragia  to  their 
ancient  allegiance  to  the  papal  fee.  faj 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  date  of  Pog- 
gio*s  arrival  in  Rome,  and  of  his  induction  into  the  office 
of  apoilolic  fcribe,  may  be  reafbnably  fixed  at  the  period^ 
of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Boniface  and  the  Flo- 
rentine republic,  with  the  view  of  curbing  the  power  of 
the  duke  of  Milan.  He  was  then  in  the  twehty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  At  this  dangerous  feafon,  though  ani- 
mated 


faj  During  the  fiate  of  anarchy  into  wjiich  the  Milanefe  territori^  fell,  in 
confequencc  of  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  the  fucceftor  qf  Galeaazo^  Como  and 
Piacenza  became  the  prey  of  the  foldiers,  VerceUi  and  Novara  were  feized  by 
the  Marquis  of  Montferat  Pandolfo  Malatefta  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Brefcia  $ 
OttQbuono  III.  took  pofsefiion  of  Piacenza^  Parma>  and  Reggio.  PaTia^  Alef* 
sandriarTortona,  and  feveral  other  towns,  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  Facino 
Cane.  This  laft  chieftain  was  the  captain  of  one  of  thofe  bands  of  adventurei-s^ 
who  at  this  time  fubfifbed  upon  the  wages  which  they  received  for  their  military 
fenrices,  and  upon  .the  plunder  of  the  rich  towns  vid  fertile  provinces  of  Italy. 
The  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  infolent  ra^ 
pacity  with  which  thefe  difciplined  robbers  carried  on  their  depredatiobs.---. 

"  A  perfon  once  complained  to  Facino  Cane,  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  ^is 
''  cloak  by  one  of  that  captain*s  foldiers.  Facino/obferving  that  the  complainant 
'^  was  clad  in  a  good  waifiooat,  aiked  him  whether  he  wore  that  at  the  time 
"  when  he  was  robbed.  Being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  Go  iays  he— the 
''  man  who  robbed  you  cannot  be  one  of  my  foldiers,  for  none  of  my  followers 
'*  would  have  left  you  fo  good  a  waiftcoat." 

Poggii  Hist.  Flor.  p,  I6g.  l60.— Opera,  p.  427. 
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mated  with  a  lively  fancy ^  and  ftimulated  by  an  ardent 
conilitution,  he  was  not  allured  into  diisipation,  by  the 
temptations  of  a  corrupt  and  luxtirious  court.  We  learn 
indeed  from  the  introdudory  conTerfation  of  his  dialogue 
on  avarice^  that  the  appointments  of  the  pontifical  iecre- 
tartes  were  not  very  iplendid.  Antonio  Luico^  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  that  dialogue,  is  there  reprefented  as 
declaring,,  that  their  income  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  aS&ccCaJ  It  b  probable 
therefore,. that  the  icantinefs  of  Fdggio*s  revenues  had  no 
unfavourable  influence  on  his  moral  conduft  and  hb  ftu- 
dies.  In  the  preface  to  his  Historia  discejitativa  convi- 
vialis,  he  acknowledges,  that  he  frequently  had  recourfe 
to  literary  ^urfuits,  in  order  to) beguile  the  anxiety  which 
he  experienced  in  confequence  of  the  narrowneis  of  his 
ciraimftaiices.^&^     Poverty  is  not  imfrequently  the  pa- 

D  2  rent 
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faj  ''  Mallem  tamen  dici  adverfus  avaritiam,  cum  verear  ne  fit  necefse  not 

"  fieri  avarof^  ob  tenuitatem  lucri  quo  vix  polsumus  tueri  officii  nofbi  digtri* 

"  tatcm/' 

Poggii  Opera,  edit:  Basil,  p,  5. 


flj,  **  Ego  fane  qab  me  ex  eorum  vulgo  eximerem  de  qaonim  ocio  parum 
**  conilat,  nonnulla  hac  tenus  confcripsi;  quae  jam  inter  multos  difiufa  longiorem 
pauloj  mibi)i  pod  obitum^  yitam  allalura  yideantur.  Idque  eb  feci  Itbentius, 
quofacilius  fugerem  eai  moleftiasj  quibus  haec  fragilis  atque  imbecilta  aetas 
plena  eft.  Haec  enim  fcribendi  exercitatio,  multum  mihi  contulit  ad  tempo* 
'J  iTfm^lpjpri^t.perfeveQdyift'.  NOO  enim.  son  potol  angiaDimo  et  dolere  aliquan- 
**:  do/  qmn.ykkirepi  ta0  nMiliiOdijorem^  tta  adboc  tenui  efiie  ceofuj  ut  cogerer 
^VxyaaeftuipotJMB  operamrqu^m  ip^()Bio  dwe.'* 

>     PoggH  Opera,  p.  32. 
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rent  of  knowledge,  and  the  ftern,  but  lalutary  guardian 
of  virtue.  Whatever  might  be  the  caule,  certam  it  is, 
that  Poggio  diligently  devoted  his  leilure  hours  to  ftudy, 
and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  thoie  wfiofe  converfa* 
tion  ipight  tend  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind/  As 
literary  purluits  had  at  this  sera  acquired  the  currency  of 
faihion,  the  charaAer  of  the  icholar  was  frequently  found 
united  with  that  of  the  man  of  the  world.  To  this 
circumftance  we  may  afcribe  the  union  of  learning,  po- 
litenefe,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which 
ihines  fo  conipicuoufly  in  the  writings  of  Poggio. 
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On  the  ift  of  Odober,  1404,  Poggio  fufiained  &  con* 

iiderable  lofs  by  the  death  of  his  patron  Boniface  IX. 

Nothing  would  have  been   wanting,**    lays  Platina> 

to  complete  the  glory  of  this  pontiff,  had  he  not  tar- 

niihed  the  luflre  of.  his  fame  by  his  excelsive  partiality 

"  towards  his  relations.      Thefe  flocked  in  crowds  to 

Rome;    and  the  numerous  a<fts  of  fimony  of  which 

they  were  guilty,   greatly  impaired  the  authority  of 

the  keys.*Ya^ 

On 
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(a)  Platina,  torn,  i.  p.  380«  381.  The  following  anecdote,  inferted  b/ 
Poggio  in  his  Facetiae,  is  at  once  a  record  of  this'partiality^  and  a  curious  fpeci- 
men  of  the  Italian  wit  of  the  fourteenth  century.— 

"  Bonifacius  pontifez  nonus,  natione  futt  NeapoUtanm  ex  famllil  Tomacd- 
"  lorum.  Appellantur  autem  vulgajci  fermo&e  Tomaoelli  cibus  fadus  ex  jecore 
"  fail)o  admodum  contrito  atque  in  modiHQ  pili  involiito  interiore  ping^edine 
<^  porci.    Ck>ntulit  Bonifacius  fe  Perufiam  fecundo  fui  pontificatilu  anno.    Adc*^ 
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On  the  death  of  Bonifacei  Cofrno^  cardinal  of  Santa    A.D.  i404. 

« 

Croce,  was  eledbed  to  the  pontificate,  and  aisumed  the 
name  of  Innocent  VII .  The  new  pontiff  was  hy  no 
niean^  inienfihle  of  the  merits  x)f  Poggio,  whom  he  con- 
tinued ;in  the  office  to  which  he  had  heen  promoted  hy 
the  feiror  of  Boniface.  He  fi^pears  indeed  to  have  treat- 
ed  him  with  particular  kindnefs  and  refppA,  Poggio 
aratbd  ium&lf  of  hb  iiiterefi:  with  Innocent,  to  teftify 
tfeefiflfederityof  his  fririndfliip  for  Leonardo  Aretino,  who 
di]rJ!ii[ig  hcs  refidence  at  Flof fence/ha^  been  the  aisociate  of 
hiftiftudiea,  iand  the  companion  of  his  fe^vt^  hours. 
Leonaixk)u  whole  paternal  appellation  was  Bruni,  de<p 
rivtd  the  name  of  Aretino  from  Arezzo,  in  which  city 
he  was  born  in  thie  year  1370.  His  parents,  though 
not  graced  by  the  honours  of  nobility,  held  a  refpe6lable 
raids:  in  fociety,  and  'were  iufficiently  wealthy  to  be  en- 
abled to  beftow  on  their  fon  a  good  education,  f^a^  In 
his  eajrly  iy<nith,  liConardb  iwfts  incited  to  a  love  of  letters 
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'•^rWt^Mtehiftciim  flratrcs  ct  aflSncs  ex  e&  domo  permulti,  qui  ad  cum  (ut  fit) 
*< .ioitlqi^^Dtj. iyiDonimlae  Iqcrl  curpiditate.  Ingrefto  Bonifacio  urbem  ieque- 
'  batnx  turba  pr^aorum,  inter  auos  fratres  erant  «t  caetei-i  ex  ea  fiiinllid.  QaU 
isLtn  cupidiores  nofcendonimbominitm  quxrebant  quinam  eisent  qui  feque* 
'^rdntur.  Dieebat  unus  item  alter,  bic  eft  Andreas  Tomacellut,  deinde  bic 
'^  JokantiesTomacellus,  turn  plures  deinde  Tomacellos  nominatim  recenfendo. 
"  Turn  quidam  facetus  Hobe!  permagnum  nempe  fuit  jecur  iftad^  inquit,  ex 
'L  <iUQ  Joi  Toxnacelli  prodienint  et  tain  iogeales. 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  4Zl . 
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(a)  Mehi  Vita  Leonardi  Bruni,  p.  xxiii.  xxt. 
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by  an  extradfcdinary  40<Jidcnt.  I A  liody  df  ftrenfch  ttbops, 
who  werft  jrriarching  td  Naples'  t  to ;  aSHt  horns  /  duke  *  df 
Anjoti  in  maintaining  his  claim  to  .ttie  forereighty  of  that 
kingdomi  at  the  faUdJtationi  of  the  parti^ahd  of.  a  fa&ion 
vrhich>had  been  bamihed  fhuiii  Arezzoi^made  rari  ttnek- 
peiSted  attack  upon  that  city;  and  aft^  comnfiitting a 
great  Haughty,  carciod  n^iiy  of  the  inhid>itants  into 
captivity ;  :  and  amoiiig  thie  reft,  the '  >  fahiilyr ;  df  ^Brunt. 
Leonardo^  being  con&ned  iin  a  cha'mbet'in  />fhi:eb  t trii^ 
hung  a  portrait  of  Fetrarca^  ^  hy !  dailyr>  oontbmpMisig  tUe 
lineamenta  of  that  iUuihiou&fcholar/  conceived  To  ^iftron^ 
a  defxire  to  lignalize;  himfelf  by  litettary  acqtiiarenafdHtSi  that 
immediately  upon  his  enfaitgementhe  reparred  bo^Flo^- 
rence,  where  he  prbffecuted  his  lludied  with  iirire»iittirt^ 
diligence,  under  •  the  diimftion  of  John  of  Rdvenna  And 
Manuel  Cryfoloras,^a;>:  .  During  *  hils*  •  reiidenee^  at  Flo*- 
r^nce,  he  contrafted:  a  ftrift  intimacy  with  Poggloi  '-  T^liis 
intimacy  wa*  ;not  ^inlxarhipted  Ify  the  fepajra^iofl.  o(  thk 
two  friends,  which  took  place  upon  the  removal  of  the 
latter  to  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  Poggio  being  inform- 
ed by  Leonardo,  that  he  wifhed  to  procure  a  prefentation 
to  fome  place  of  honour  and  ^emolumei^t  in  J;lK,){ioEB9n 
chancery*  toqk"  every:  oppcfitunityi  of  comtnendrnj^  hid 
virtues,  aiid  of  bringiiig^his;  tiatliiflts^  into  piibHc  liotiie,  by 
commiinicating  his  letters  to  the  literary .  ch^irja^ers  wlio 
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faj  Janoiii  Maniiti,  Oratio  Funebris  apud  MM,  tdii.  Episi,  Leonardi  Jft' 
tint,  torn,  i.p.  xcii.  xciil.  '  •  . 
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fvd<|uented  the  pontifical  court,  ^a^  In:  confequence  of 
EeggM's  addre&^  t^e  fame  o£  Leoinardo  reached  die  ear^, 

4 

of  Innocent,  wiio  was  induced>  by  his  extraordinary  re* 
putatidn>  to  invite  him  tp  Rome^  at  which  city  he  arrived, 
March. 24,  1405.  €hi  this  bccaiioa  the  i^tereft  of  Xeo* 
nardo  wa$  powerfully  promoted  l)y  a  letter  addrefsed'  to 
Inhoc^t,  "hy  Coluccio  Sa^utati,^!?^;^  the  chancellor  of  the 

city  ' 


^^mm^t^m 


(a)  Mehi  Fita,'Leon.  Aret.  p  xzxi. 

.  CvJ  Coluccio  Salutati  was  born  in  the  obicure  town  of  Stignane>  about  the 
year  1330;  It  appears  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bernardo  di  Moglo,  that 
he  was  defiitute  of  the  advantages  of 'early  education^  and  that  he  did  UQt  apply 
l^mfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature,,  till  he  was^  arrived  at  ipan*4  efiate^ 
and  that  he  then  began  his  gp'ammatical  fhidies  without  the  aid  of  a  mafter. 
When  he  deemed  himfelf  properly  prepared  to  extend  his  literary  career,  he 
went  to  Bologna^  where  he  attended  the^  public  ledures  of  Giovafani  di  Moglo/ 
the  father  of  the  abovementioned  Bernardo^  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
ills  relations  and  friends,  he  qualified  himfelf  for  the  profeflion  of  a  notary : 
but  when  he  had  acquired  a  fufficient.  knowledge  of  legal  pradice,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  Mufes,  and  compofed  feveral  poems.  In  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  ele&ed  chancellor  of  the  city  of  Florence,  which  ofiice  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  May  1406,  and  his 
remains,  after  having  been  decorated  with  a  crown  of  laurel,  were  interred  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  It  was  a  fubjed 
of  great  regret  to  Leonardo  Aredno,  that  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  fome 
unfortunate  mifunderilanding  deprived  him  of  the  affedionate  regard  of  Coluc- 
cio, and  that  the  death  of  his  veteran  friend  prevented  him  from  effedtiog  a 
reconciliation,  which  lie  appears  to  have  defired  with  all  the  eameilnefs  of  an 
ingenuous  mind. 

Coluccio  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  M.S.  copiiiBa  of  moft  of 
which  are  preferved  in  the  Lauren  tian  library.  1  De  Fato  et  Fortunlk.  2  De 
IsBCulo  et  religione.  3  De  nobilitate  legum  et  medicinae.  4  Tradatus  de  Ty- 
ranno.  5  TraAatus  quod  medici  eloquentiae  ftudeant  et  de  Verecundii  an  fit 
virtus  aut  vitium.    6  De  laboribus  Uerculis.  j  Hifloria  de  cafn  Hominis.  8  De 
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city  of  Floirciice,Jn  which:  he  detiuled  t^e  tneritsof  the 
young  candida^te  in  the  nioft  flattering  terni^I  Hiie  re-^ 
ception  which  Leonardo  met  with  on  his  firft  prefetita- 
Uon  at  the  pontifical  courts  though  ia  fome  reipeds  flat-* 
tering,  was  on  the  whole  inaufpicious.  .  Innocent  ob- 
ferved  to  him  in  the  prfefiince  of  his  courtiers,  that  he 
ieemed  to  be  in  every  other  reiped:  well  qualified  for  the 
place  to  which  he  aipired ;  but  that  an  office  of  great 
trull  required  more  difcretion  than  could  be  expeded 
from  hiS'  early  years.  This  obfervation  Himulated  Jacopo 
d'Angelo,  a  fcholar  of  confiderable  reputation  who  had 
formerly  been  a  rival  of  Leonardo  in  the  Florentine  uni- 
verfity,  to  offer  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  in 
queilion.  The  age  of  Jacopo  was  more  mature  than 
that  of  Leonardo,  and  a  refidence  of  four  years  in  the 
pontifical  court,  feemed  to  give  a  decided  fuperiority  to 
his  claims  over  thofe  of  the  ftranger.^a^  Poggio  sym- 
pathized 


arte  dijftandt.  g  CertameQ  Fortunae.  10  Declamationes.  1 1  Inve6tiva  in  Anto- 
Ilium  Lufcum.  12  Phyllidis  querimoniae.  13  Eclogae  viii^  14  Carmina  ad 
Jacobum  AUegrettum.  15  Sonetti,  and  lafUy,  various  fipiftles,  a  colledioa  of 
which  was  publiihed  by  Mebus  in  one  volume^  fmall  Quarto,  printed  at  Flo* 
rence,  A  D.  1741.  « 

We  may  judge  of  the  zeal  which  Coluccio  manifededifor  the  promotion  of 
literature  by  the  extent  of  bis  library,  which  confined  of  eight  hundred  volumes 
-—a  magnificent  collediion  in  thofe  early  times,  when  good  M.S.S.  were  very 
fcarce,  and  confequently  very  coilly,-— (7o/uc/i  Vita  d  Philippo  Villani,  apud 
Mehi  editionem  Episiolarum  Lint  Colucii  Pierii  Salutaii-^Leonardi  Areiini 
EpistoUe,  lib,  1.  ep.  x.  xii. 

(aj  Leonardi  Aretini  Epist,  I  i.  ep,  i. 
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^thized  in  the  diiappointment  and  anxiety  of  his  friend. 
Fortunately  however  for  Leonardo,  Innocent  having  at 
tfiis  time  received  certain  letters  from  the  duke. of  Berry, 
determined  to  a&ign  to  each  of  the. competitors,  the  talk 
of  drawing  up  an  anfwer  to  them.  The  compoiitions  of 
the  two  candidates  being  compared,  the  prize  was  una- 
nimouily  adjudged  to  Leonardo,  who  was  in  confequence 
of  this  decifion,  inflantly  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
apoftolic  fcribe.  This  traniadion  was  the  means  of  ce- 
menting the  friendihip  of  Poggio  and  Leonardo,  which 
endured  withouVintenruption  tUl  their  union  was  ievered 
bydeath.^o^ 


£^re  his  acce&ion  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  Inno- 
'c0nt  was  accuftomed  to  blame^the  n^ligence  and  timidi- 
ty of  the  Italian  pontiffs;  and  to  attribute  to  their  in- 

E  capacity 


CaJ  By  gaining  the  vidory^  in  this  conteft,  Leonardo  confiderably  encreafed 
bis  reputation,  as  his  competitor  was  a  man  of  very  refpedable  talents.  Jacopo 
d-iM^gelo  was  a  native  of  Scarparia>  and  ftndied  the  Latin  tongue  under  the 
aufpioov  of  John  of  Ravenna.  Underfianding  that  Demetrius  Cydonius  and 
Manuel  Cryfoloras  had  undertaken  to  give  public  ledures  on  the  Grecian  claft^et 
in  the  d^  of  Venice^  he  immediately  repaired  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  avail- 
ing himfelf  of  their  infirudions.  So  great  was  his  zea)  in  the  caufe  of  literature^ 
that  he  aceompenied  Cryfoloras  to  Copftantinople^  with  a  view'  of  c6Ue6dng 
manufcripts,  and  of  attaining  a  more  accurate  and  e^tenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  Ptolome/s.Cofinographia,  i^nd 
alfo  Plutarch*a  lives  of  BnUus  and  Pompey.  His  ve^fion  of  the  Cofmographia  he 
dodioited  to  Aleatander  Vp  •  Contemponuy  fcholanfaave  given  ample  tcftimoniea 
to  his  literaxy  abilities^  but  bis  ftudieswere  abruptly  terminated  by  an  early 
^th.  ilfeAt  Fiia  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p,xvi.  codvi.^ J^usdefn  Flia  Leonardi 
Brum,  p.  mui.— iacim  de  viru  iUustribus,  p.g. 
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capacjily  the  contihuande  of  the  ichi^  which  giv«  iiich 
occalidn  of  triamj^  to  the  ^neiiiies  t>f  the  thie  faith. 
But  whto  be  '^as  invcfftd- with  the  pontifical  pur^e,  *he 
•y^as  c6nviiKed  by  mortifjrif^>^cp^ia6ncev  tlmt  it  w^ 
much  eafio*  to  find  fault  with'  Jthe  ooadui^  of  his  prede- 
ce&ors/lhan  to  redrefs  the  grieVtoceS  of  Italy,  aftd  to 
A,  D.  1405.  reftore  the  peace  of  the'  diurdi.    He  found  hnnfdf  ih^' 

deed  obhgedtd  eodert  ail  hi^ip^Werj  tb  rftpreiS  the  Spirit 
of  liberty;  which  pron^ted  th^  Rdinan  j^eople  to  de- 
mand the' Tcfldtution:  of  the  ckpitoi,  the  fciftl'e  of  •  St. 
Angdo^  and  of"  the  other  plabes'  of  Arength'  -vWiicK  had' 
been  wrefted  from  them  by  the  policy  of  his^predeee6ot«' 
The  animofity  excited  in  the  breafts  of  the  populace,  by 
thexefii&l  of  Innocent  to  accede  to  ^efe  demands;^  ^Ws 
ejcaipetated  to  the  higheft  degree,  by  the'  culpable  im-^ 
pettiofity  of ;  his  nephew  Lbdovicb,  who  attacking- a  de>r^ 
putation  of  the  citizens,  who  had  waited  on  the  pontiff 
with  a  view  of  compofing  the  difference  which  fubfilled 
between  him  and  the  people ;  had  feized  eleven  of  their 
number,  and  put  them  to  death,.     Two  of  thpfe  wefgi 
members  of  the  council  of  feven,  which  preiided  ov^^^ 
the  city,  alid  the  refnainiYig  nine' werte  citizens  of  illtisV 
trious  lank.     Irritated  by  this  ai9t  of  cruel  treachery^  tl^c;.; 
populace  flew  to  arms,  jand  revenged  the  death  of  .their 
chiefs  by  the  llaughter  of  ftveral  of  the^  femnts  6f4He'^ 
pbhtiffl     innocent,  who  was  uriconfeibus  of  the  tjreach-  . 
eiy  of  his  nephew,  was  totally  unprepared  to  iicfift  the-u 
fiiry  of  the  multitude.    The  pontifiiSid  reMenci^  Wa^l  !«('''■ 
deed  ftrongly  fortififed;  hut  it  Wa^  not  fiii'ii^ 
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fufficient  proyifioos  to  be  enabled  to  ftand  a  iiege ;  and 
the  troops  of  Ladillaus  king  of  Hungary,  were  faid  to 
be  haftening  to  the  afsiilance  of  the  infiirgents.  Jn  this 
iextr^mity;,  Innocent  determined  to  leek  Ids  lafety  in 
[fligh):.  He  accordingly  left  the  palace,  under  the  efcort 
of  a  fufficient  gyard^  jat  two  b^clodt  lathe  afternoon  of 
.the.fi:$th[<)Ef  Auguft,  and  after  a  haiiy  march  of  two 
.days, ,  in  the. .  courie  of  which  federal  of  his  attendants 
idiiJd  of  fatigue,  arrbted  at  Viterbo^fa^  Mofl:  of*  his  fer- 
^vai^tsr  and  among  thie  reft  Foggio  and  Leonardo,  the  lat- 
%tr  of  whom  narrowly/efcaped  falling  a  vidim  to  die  in- 
;diicrimlnafe  Jirfage  of  the  iriiiirgents,  were  the  companions 
of  his  Alght-r^i^  :  - 
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The '  Rdmkii  ipatribts  were  now  niaffasrs  ^f  almoi!: 
iC  part  of  ithe  city.  They  were  however  il^on  dif* 
pijited,  when  they  faw  their  territory  laid  wafte  by  the 
l^iitifiii^ .  iraopis,  and  agreed  to  terms  of  pacification 
W^thJLnnoceht,  who  returned-  iii  triumph  to  h|si  capital, 
tQmuds  the  latter,  end /of  March,  lAot.fcJ,  T^ie  pon- 
tiff; did  not  long  enjoy  this  favourable  reverfe  of  fortune, 

/  E2.  '       ^    ■  as 
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as  he  died  on  the  fizth  of  November,   of.  the  fame 
year/a^ 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Innocent 
reached  Fraiice,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  of  Burgundy,  and 
Orleans,  who,  in  the  quality  of  regents,  adminiftered  the 
affairs  of  th^t  kingdom  during  the  mental  indiipofition'of 
Charles  YI.  repaired  to  Avignon,  and  conjuring  Benedid: 
XIII.  to  concur  in  putting  ah  end  to  a  fchiim  which  had 
been  the  fource  of  fo  much  fcandal  and  calamity,  pro- 
pofed,  that  he  ihould  voluntarily  diveft  himielf  of  the 
pontificate.  With  a  view  of  foftening  the  harflmei^  of 
this  propolal,  they  engaged,  that  whofoever  ihould  be 
dedled  at  Rome  as  fuqcefsor  to  Innocent,  ihould  be 
obliged  to  take  the  iame  ilep.  The  antichrifiian  coinpe- 
tition  being  thus  lerroinated,  it  wais  to  be  hoped,  they 
laid,  that  the  ai^embled  cardinals  would  agree  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pontiff,  who  would  be  univerially  acknowledged 
as  the  legitimate  head  of  the  church.  Invitations  to  re- 
fign  dignity,  ipiendor,  and  power,  are  feldom  received 
with  complacencse.  BenediA  made  many  general  prc?- 
teilations  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  but 
peremptorily  refufed  to  quit  the  pontifical  chair.  Fear- 
ing that  the  regents  would  attempt  to  enforce  their  pro- 
pofitions  by  arms,  he  ibengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Avignon,  in  lYbich  city  he  was  in  a  manner  befi^ged  for 

the 
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tfaefpace  of  fome  months.  Being  at  length  reduced  to 
extremities,  he  embarked  on  the  Rhone,  and  proceeding 
down  that  river  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  fled  into  Spain, 
where  he  found  a  refuge  from  the  power  of  his  enemies 
in  his  native  province  of  Catalonia,  ^o^ 

In  the  mean  time,  each  of  the  cardinals  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent YII.  took  a  folemn  oath,  that  if,  in  the  eniiiing  elec- 
tion of  a  fovereign  pontiff,  the  choice  of  the  conclave 
ihould  happen  to  fall  upon  himfelf,  he  would  refign  the 
pontificate,  provided  Benedid);  woidd  follow  his  example. 


arrangemeht  was  propoied  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  mutual  Jeaknify  of  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals, 
as  neither  of  thefe  fubdivifions  of  the  ecclefiaflical  fenate, 
would  confent  to  iactifice  their  reprefentative  without 
ihe  concurrence  of  their  antagonifb  in  a  iimilar  meaiure. 
T^efe  pteliminaries  being  adjufled,  on  the  80th  of 
November,  the  conclave  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair,  by  the  eleAion  of  Apgdo  Corraro,  cardinal  of  St. 
Mark,  who  on  his  advancement  to  the  pontifical  dignitj, 
adopted  the  name  of  Gregory  ILlhfbJ 


Though  the  new  pontiff  had,  immediately  after 

eledion. 


(a)  Platiha,  Im.  i;  p.  385.  380. 
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ele&iotis  fubfcribed  a  ratification  of  the  oath  whidt 
bound  hini  tp  abdicate  lus  newly  acquired  faonotirs ;  yet 
upon  frivolous  pretexts,  he  from  time  to  time  deferred 
the  fulfilment  of  this  iacred  engagement; .  Benedift  his 
competitor,  having  repaired  to  Savona,  and  afterw^ds 
to  Porto  Venere,  with  a  view,  as  he  afserted,  of  fettling 
the  peace  of  the  church,  by  an  amicable  conference  with 
Gr^pry ; ,  the  latter  infifiied  upon  it,  that  they  ihould 
meet  in  fome  inland  to^^,  where  they  might  joindy 
comply  with  the  requifition  of  the  caixUnals.  Benedick 
on  the  contr^  afsdrt^ng,  that  he  c6uld  not  deem  hiinfelf 
fafe  in  the  interior  of  Itatly,  demand^  that  Gregory 
Ihould  for  that  purpofe,  meet  him  in  fome  fea-port. 
-With  thi^  proppfat  Gregory,  pr^  pretence  of  apprehen- 
ded ^nger  to  Jbis  perfpn^  rdfi|fed  to  comply,  Thus  els 
Leonardo  Arqtinp  humoroufly  ob:ferv^s,  "  The ,  ot^r  like 
an  aqua^iq  ^nim^l,  y^^  ^fi^id  of  truiling  himffelf  on 
dry  Ifjnd  J .  axid  the  other,  lik?  a  terrejGtrial  animal>  had 
'*  an  jB^uai.  jire^d  of  thp  water/'^a>      Scandalized  by 
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CaJ  Leonardi  Aretini  fyUtdlisy  I,  iL  ep,  xxi.  The  cardinal  of  Bburdeaux, 
converfing  with  Poggio  on  the  tardinefs  of  Gregory  in  fulfilling  his  en« 
gageiqent^  obfenred,  that  th^  cOndif^  of  hi^  holinefs  Feminded  him  of  the 
wicked  w^t  of  the  humoiiriil^  who  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  popu- 
kce' of  Bologna.  On  Poggio's  aiking  him  to  what  circumftance  he  alluded, 
he  related  the  following  anecdote,  which  maj  bear  a  comparifon  with  the  ^xy 
of  the  famous  bottle-conjurer.  ''  There  was  lately  at  Bologna,**  iaid  the  car- 
dinal, "  a  wag,  who  proclaimed  by  publ^p.adyertiieiqent,  ^$t  da  a  cextain 
*'  day  he  would  fly  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  fltuated  about  a  mile  fromihe  ci^, 
"  near  St.  Raphaers  bridge.    Qn  tbe  Ay.  appointed,  abnoft  all  the  Bok^eft 
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the  duplicity  of  the  ririil  pontiffii,  and  alarmed  by  the 
violence  of  Gr^ory,  the  cardinals  quitted  Lucca,  to 
which  city  they  had  accompanied  ^im  in  hopes  that  he 
would  adopt  the  requifite  ftefps  to  put  an  end  to  fh^ 
&hifm/  and  ^sembled  at  Pi&i  Here,.  coniUtuting  them- 
felvesi  a'council  of  the  churcli,  they  depofed  both  Gfego- 
ly  and  Benedi<9:,  fubftituting  in  their  place,  Pietro  Klardo, 
a  ilatiye  of  C^ndia,  who  afsumed'the  appellation  of  Alex- 
ahder  Y.^aJ 

Buring  thefe  diftfa^ons  of  the  Roman  court,  the  of* 
ficers  of  the  pontifical  houfehold,  according  to  their  vari- 
ous views  of  duty,  or  confiderations  of  intereft,  purfued 
diferent  plans  of  condu6t.  Many  of  them  with  prudent 
forefight,  deferting  the  falling  fortunes  of  Gregory,  ac- 
companied the  cardinals  from  Lucca  to  Fifa ;  others,  in 

the 


''  aflemblod  together ;  and  the  mftix  kept  tliem  liraiting  during  the  heat  of  the 
*'  day,  imd  until  the  dvening,  all  gaziog  At  the  tower,  and  expeding  evex^  xho^ 
*^  qi^nt  that  be  wouM  bc^  his  flight  At  lettgiHk  he  appeared  oh  the  top  of  the 
^Vtowefj  and  wav^  a  pair  of  wings,  m  which  the  midtitude  gave  a  fhoat  of 
apphiiife;  The  wag  however  protraded  the  expeded  expedition  till  after  fun- 
itXi  when;  refolving  that  the  good  people  ihoold  not  go  home  without  feeing 
**  a  fight,  he  delxberatelj  drew  atide  the  fldrts  of  his  garment,  and  turned  his 
pQiterioit  to  the  multitude,  who  immediatdf  returned  home,  exhaufied  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  and  chagrined  at  their  difappointment.**  In  my  opinion, 
(aid  the  cardinal,  Gregory  has  pradifed  upon  the  facred  college  as  complete  a 
delufion>  as  the  wi^g  pradtifed  upon  the  people  of  Bologna. 
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the  number  of  whom  was  Leonardo  Aretino,  adhered  to 
their  rm&er.f'aj  In  theie  delicate  circumilances,  Poggio 
(eems  to  have  ileered  a  middle  courie.  He  removed  in- 
deed from  Lucca^  but  he  exchanged  the  intrigues  and 
diisenfions  6f  the  pontifical  palace,  for  the  tranquil  de- 
lights of  friendihip^  which  he  enjoyed  at  Florence  in  the 
fociety  of  his  literary  acquaintance.  f^2^^  On  this  occafion 
he  experienced  the  moft  ieafonable  aisiilance  from  the 
countenance  and  fupport  of  the  celebrated  Niccolo  Niccoli. 
This  diitinguifhed  patron  of  literature,  was  the  ion  of 
Bartolomeo  de*  Niccoli,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  I30i.(^cj    His  father  wiihed  to  haye 

traii^ed 


fa)  Leon.  Aret.  EpistoUs,  L  iii.  ep.  iil. 

fhj  Ibid.  ep.  iv.  vii. 

fcj  Leonardo  Aretino,  in  hit  oration  againft  Niccdo  Nicooli^  afierts^  that 
Niccolo*B  grandfather  was  a  tavern-keeper  at  Pifloia.  "  Avi  autem  toi  caupona 
«'  Piilorii  primmn  floruit  non  dignitate  aliqoA,  fed  fronde  illft  fbfiivi  qu&  ad 
*'  Tinom  et  popinas  meretrices  et  g^neoa  invitabat  Inde  nodom&  ebrionim 
"  caede  conterritui  Pifiorio  demigrant,  cattponam  et  ferta  Florentiam  tranftolit. 
«^  Hie  tandem  pater  tuns  cauponik  ^qgieflus.  vino  abftinuit^  oieo  fe  ac  ianificio 
*'  peninxit,  fedena  ad  fcamnum  a  matutino  tempore  quafi  vile  mahcipium,  for- 
''  dido  ac  prope  miferabili  exercitip  defamatut.  Profer  igitur  infignia  nobilitatis 
"  tne^  qui  alios  tarn  infolenter  contemuis.  Habes  enim  praeclariffima  :  ab  avo 
"  quidem  frondes  et  qrathos;  a  patre  vero  lanam  et  pedines.'*— JfeAi  Fiia 
jimtrosii  Traversarii,  p.  xxx. 

So  little  regard  did  the  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  pay  to  truth  in 
their  invedives,  that  the  afsertion  of  Leonardo  Aretino  is  not  fufficient  evidence 
of  the  hifiory  of  Nicdolo's  progenitors.  But  this  is  indifputably  certain^  that  by 
endeavouring  to  throw  ridicule  upon  his  former  friend,  by  a  reference  to  the 
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trained  him  up  to  the  mercantile  profefsion ;  but  Niccolo, 
preferripg  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches,  entered  upon  his  Undies,  under  the 
inllru<%ion  of  Lodovico  Marfilio,^a^  a  fcholar  of  confi- 
derable  reputation.  So  ardent  was  his  love  of  learning, 
that  when  he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  pf  the 
Latin  laQguaige,  he  went  to  Padua,  for  the  exprels  pur- 
pofe  of  tranfcribing  the  compofitions  of  Petfarca.  On 
his  return  to  Florence,  he  brought  with  him  a  copy  of 
thp -^rictf  ^  and  of  various  other  works  of  that  author. 
{le  had  hardly  attained  to  the  period  of  manhood,  when 

F  he 


occupation  pf  hia  aBceftora,  he  only  difgraces  himfelf.  Tbe  frons  f estiva ^  to 
which  he  alludes  in  the  paifage  quoted  above,  is  the  vine  branchy  which  it  was 
then  cuftomary  to  hang  by  way  of  a  iign  over  the  doors  of  taverns.  From  a 
fimilar  cuftom  is  derived  our  Engliih  proverb,  **  Good  wine  needs  no  bufh/' 

fa)  Mehi  Vita  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.lxxvi.  Lodovico  Marfilio,  was  an 
ecclefiadic  of  the  Auguftine  order,  of  which  fraternity  he  became  the  fuperior 
In  the  province  of  Pifil.  His  literary  reputation  canfed  him  to  btf  eitiployedin  the 
chancery  of  the  republic  pf  Florence,  and  in  the  year  .1382,  he  was  appointed 
of  the  number  of  the  ambafsadors  fent  by  that  ftate,  to  negociate  a  peace  between 
Carlo,  the  Hungarian  prince,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  In  fo  great  eflimation  was 
he  held  by  the  Florentines,  that  the  adminiftrators  of  their  government  applied  to 
Boniface  IX.  requeuing  his  holinefs  to  promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  bifhop  of 
their  city.  The  letter  which  was  written  on  this  occafion,  and  which  details  his 
various  merits  in  very  flattering  terms,  is  prefervcd  by  Mchus  in  his  life  of  Amr 
brogioTraverfari.  Lodovico  carried  on  a  corrcfpondence  with  Coluccio  Salutati ; 
and  alfo  with  Petiarca,  on  a  few  of  whofe  fonnets  he  wrote  a  cpmmentary.  Several 
of  his  letters  occur,  but  in  a  mutilated  flate,  in  a  collet  ion  of  the  epiftles  of  the 
Tufcan  Saints,  publiihed  at  Florence  in  4to.  A.  D.  1736.  He  died  on  the  21  ft 
of  Auguft,  1394. 

Mehi  Vita  Amlrosii  Traversarii^  p.  xxx.  cclxxxv.  ccxxxi^.  cclxi.   . 
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he  conferred  a  memorable  obligation  on  the  learned/  by 
ere<^ng,  at  his  own  expenfe^  a  fuitable  edifice^  for  the 
reception  of  the  library  which  the  celebrated  Bocaccio 
had  by  his  laft  will  bequeathed  to  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Florence.  His  honfe  was  the  conilant  re- 
fort  of  fcholars  and  Undents^  who  were  freely  indulged 
with  the  ufe  of  his  copious  coUedion  of  books^  and  were 
moreover  incited  by  his  example^  to  make  the  moft  a6kive 
exertions  in  the  proiecution  of  their  literary  labours.  The 
patronage  of  this  illufixious  citizen,  who  had  the  diicem* 
ment  to  diiiinguifh,  and  the  inclination  and  ability  to  afiift 
the  lovers  of  learning,  Poggio  juftly  valued  at  a  high  rate. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  Niccolo  was  fo  much  pleafed 
^liih  the  accomplishments  and  the  amiable  difpoiitions  of 
Poggio,  that  he  honoured  him  with  his  fincere  friendihip 
and  cordial  efteem. 

Gregory,  refuiing  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of 
the  ads  of  the  council  of  Pila,    withdrew  to  Rimini, 
where  he  was  honourably  entertained  by  Carlo  Mala- 
teR&.CaJ    Benedi6t  was  not  more  obedient  to  the  de- 
cree 


(aj  Gregory  was  accompanied  to  Rimini  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  fent  to 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  an  interefling  and  elegant  account  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
which  then  exifled  in  that  city.  Towardi  the  dofe  of  his  letter  on  this  fubjed^ 
Leonardo  dilates  with  great  eloquence  upon  the  praifes  of  Carlo  Malatefifi. 
After  enlarging  upon  his  merits  as  a  foldier  and  a  ftatefman^  he  thus  proceeds.-^ 
'*  So  liberal  has  nature  been  in  her  gifb  to  him,  that  he  feems  to  poiTefs  an  unj- 
Terfal  genius.  He  reads  with  the  utmoft  grace— he  writes  verfes— he  didates 
the  moft  elegant  profe,  and  his  hand- writing  is  fo  neat^  that  it  is  fuperior  to 
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cree  which  announced  his  depolition.  After  holding  a 
council  at  Perpignan,  he  defied  his  foes,  and  thundered 
his  ianathemas  from  the  walls  of  the  ftrong  fortreis  of 

fa) 
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The  well  kndwn  virtues  of  Alexander  V.  had  inipired 
the  friehds  of  the  church  with  fanguine  expectations  of 
witne&ing  the  i^eedy  revival  of  th6  power  arid  dignity  6^ 
the  holy  fee.  Btit  thefe  flattering  hopes  were  at  once  dii^ 
fiipated  by  hiiS  death,  which  took  place  in  the  eighth 
month  of  his  pontificate.^tj  It  was  ftrongly  fu^eAed 
that  his  days  were  fhortened  by  poifon,  adminiftered  to 
hifti  by  Baldafsare  Cofsa,  cardinal  of  St.  Enfiachio,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  his  pontifical  honours.  f^cj| 


F2 


At 


'<  that  of  profefled  fcribet.    I  fhotild  not  hare  tnentioned  this  faft,  bad  I  not 

''  found  the  fame  circamfiance  reeorded  with  refpefi  to  Ai;q[uftas,  and  Tltai^  the 

"  fo^  of  Vcfpafiari." 

Lionardi  Aretini,  Ep.  /.  ili,  ep.  iz. 


(a)  Platinii  ui  suprS, 

(I)  Platina,p.  389. 

fcj  A  mannfcript,  containing  an  account  of  the  lives  of  ieveral  of  the  pon- 
tiA,  which  is  printed  hy  Mnratori,  in  hii  inagnlfieent  coUeftion  of  the  writers 
of  Italian  hifioiyj  contains  the  following  encomhun  on  Alexander  V.— 
« 

''  This  pontiff^  who  truly  dclerved  the  name  of  Alexander,  would  hare  far« 

^  pafied  in  liberalitj  all  his  predecefsors,  to  the  extent  of  a  diftant  period,  had 
''  he  not  been  embarraised  by  the  infufficiency  of  his  revenues.  But  fo  great 
*'  ¥^  his  poverty,  after  his  acceffion  to  the  papal  chair,  that  he  was  accuftomcd 
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At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Baldafsare  feems  to 
have  aipired  to  the  highefl  eccleiiailical  dignity.  When 
he  had  finilhed  his  ihidies  at  Bologna,  he  determined  to 
repair  to  Rome.  Being  alked  by  fome  of  his  fiiends  who 
law  him  making  preparations  for  his  journey,  whither  he 
was  going,  he  replied,  "  to  the  pontificate."  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  the  church,  he  was  advanced 
by  Boniface  IX.  to  the  confidential  office  of  private 
chamberlain ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  little  6me  he '.  ob- 
tained, from  the  favour  of  the  lame  patron,  the  dignity 
of  cardinal  of  St  Eullachio,  and  was  fent,  invelled  with 
the  office  of  legate^  on  an  important  mifsion  to  Bologna. 

In 


''  to  fay^  that  when  he  was  a  biihop  he  wai  fich^  when  he  became  a  cardinal  he 
"  was  poor,  and  when  he  was  de^d  ppntiff  he  was  a  beggar.'* 

A  little  while  before  his  death  he  fnmmoned  the  cardinals,  who  were  then 
attendant  on  his  court,  to  his  bed-fide,  and  after  earneftlj  exhorting  them  to 
adopt  fuch  meafures  after  his  deceafe  as  were  likely  to  fccure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  church,  he  took  leave  of  them,  by  repeating  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Peace  I  give  you,  my  peace  I  leave  unto  you." 

In  a  manufcript  volume,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Efte, 
there  occurs  the  following  epitaph  on  this  pontiff,  the  two  concluding  lines  of 
which  are  ib  uncouth  and  obfcure,  that  we  may  reafonably  fufped  fome  error 
on  the  part  of  the  tranfcribcr. 

Divus  Alexander,  Cretenfi  oriundus  ab  or& 
Claudilur  hoc  faxo,  fummo  venerandus  honore. 
Antca  Petrus  erat,  fed  celfl  fede  potitus 
Quintus  Alexander  fit,  ecu  fol  orbe  corufcans, 
Rclligione  minor,  poft  ad  fublime  vocatus. 

Muratori  Eerum  lialicafum  Scripiores^  torn,  vi.  p.  842. 
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In  the  exercife  of  this  office,  he  greatly  contributed,  by 
the  exertion  of  confiderable  political  and  military  talents, 
to  the  eflablifhment  and  extenfion  of  the  authority  of 
the  holy  fee.  It  is  faid,  that  the  power  and  the  money 
with  which  this  fituation  fupplied  him,  were  the  principal 
inllruments  of  his  exaltation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
However  that  may  be,  he  was  unanimoufly  eleded  to 
the  fovereign  pontificate,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1410,  and 
afsumed  the  name  of  John  XXII.  faj 
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About  this  time,  Leonardo  Aretino  was,  by  the  con- 
current voice  of  the  people,  elecfted  to  the  chancellorihip 
of  the  city  of  Florence.  He  did  not,  however,  long  re- 
tain this  office,  which  he  found  to  be  attended  with  more 
labour  than  profit.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  enfuiog  year, 
1411,  he  abdicated  his  municipal  honours,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  John  XXII.  The  return  of  his  friend 
to  the  pontifical  chancery,  was  highly  gratifying  to  Pog- 
gio,  who  during  the  late  Horms,  had  retained  his  fitua- 
tion,  and  regulating  his  conduct  by  the  decrees  of  the 
couirfcil  of  Pifa,  had  a6ted  as  apoflolic  fcribe  to  Alexan- 
der V,  and  was  now,  in  the  lame  capacity,  a  member  of 
the  houfehold  of  that  pontiff's  fuccefsor. 

Shortly  after  the  refumption  of  his  funAions  in  the 
Roman  court,  Leonardo  took  a  journey  to  Arezzo,  where 
he  married  a  younjg  lady  of  confiderable  diflindion  in 

that 
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that  city.  This  event  was  of  courfe  very  interefting  to 
the  colleagues  and  friends  of  the  hridegroom,  and  Poggid 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occaiion^  informing  him  of  the  wit- 
ticifms  to  which  his  prefent  predicament  had  given  rife, 
and  inquiring  what  opinion  his  fhort  experience  had  led 
him  to  form  of  the  comforts  of  the  conjugal  Hate.  Leo- 
nardo  replied  to  Poggio's  letter  without  delay.  By  the 
tenor  of  his  anfwer,  he  feems  to  have  found  nothing  un- 
pleaiant  in  matrimony,  except  its  coftlinefs.  ''  It  is 
'^  incredible,"  lays  he,  "  with  what  expenfe  thefe  new 
fafhions  are  attended.  In  making  provifion  for  my 
wedding  entertainment,  I  emptied  the  market,  and 
exhaufted  the  Ihops  of  the  perfumers,  oilmen,  and 
poulterers.  This  however  is  comparatively  a  trivial 
"  matter ;  but  of  the  intolerable  expenfe  of  female  drefs 
*'  and  ornaments,  there  is  no  end.  In  Ihort,"  fays  he, 
'*  I  have  in  one  night  confummated  my  marriage,  and 
"  confumed  my  patrimony /Yo^ 

Whilft 


et 


(a)  Mehi  Vita  Leonardi  Areiini,  p.  xxxix.  xl.  Leonardi  Aretini  BpisioUt^ 
lib.  iii.  ep.  xvii.  Leonardo  Aretino  was  eflecmed  bj  his  contemporaries  too 
attentive. to  the  minutiae  of  ©economy.  From  the  perufal  of  the  following  letter 
from  Ennolao  Barbaro  to  Pietro  Cara,  however,  it  ihould  feem,  that  in  the  fifttenth 
century,  complaints  of  the  expenfivenefs  of  matrimony,  were  by  no  meant 
deftitute  of  foundation. 

•*  Duxit  uxorem,  clarus  bello  et  pace  vir  Trivulcius,  Neapolitanam,  prasnobili 
"  femilia.    Invitatus  fum  ad  convivium,  immo  ad  pontificiam,  et  adipalem. 
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Whilft  Poggio  and  his  aisociates  were  making  them- 
felyes  merry  at  the  expenfe  of  the  new  married  man ; 
the  fuperior  officers  of  the  pontifical  court  were  engaged 
in  very  ferious  deliberations.  Sigifmimd,  who  had  been 
eleded  to  the  imperial  throne,  July  21ft,  1411,  being 
eamefily  deiirous  of  the  extindion  of  the  fchifm,  de- 
manded of  John  the  convocation  of  a  general  council ; 
which  the  cardinals  who  had  afsembled  at  Fifa  in  the 
year  1409,  had  declared  to  be  the  only  meafure  which 
could  reilore  to  Chriilendom  the  blefsings  of  peace.  But 
the  pontiff  inherited  the  prejudices  of  his  predecefsors, 
againft  thofe  dangerous  afsemblies  which  were  fo  apt  to 
trench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  head  of  the  church. 

He 


*'  caenam.  At  ego  ad  epulas  primas  fatur,  fpedator  potius  quam  conriva  fui. 
'*  Credo  gratum  fore  vel  tibi,  vel  pofleris,  fi  fercula  quam  breviffime  defcripfero^ 
noif  ut  Macrobius  apad  noftros,  nee  ut  apud  Graecos  Athenaeus ' juftis  vo* 
Inminibus,  fed  at  occupatus  homo,  et  ad  epiflolae  menfuram.  Primmn  aqoa 
manibua  data,  non  ut  apud  nos,  flantibus,  fed  accumbentibus  utique  rofacea. 
Turn  illatipugillaresex  nucleis  pineis,  etfaccaro  paflilli.  Item  placents  nucleia 
''  amygdalUj  et  iaccaro  confedae,  quos  vidgo  martios  panels  vocamus.  Secun- 
'^  dum  fertum  altiles  afparagi. '  Tertium  pulpulae>  ita  entm  popinoe  appellant 
'*  et  jecufcula.  Quartum  caro  dorcadis  tofia.  Quintum  capitula  junicum 
^  vitulorumre  una  cum  pellibus  elixa.  Sextum  capi,  gallinarum,  columborumquc 
puUiy  bubuleis  comitati  linguis,  et  petafonibua,  ac  fumine  oomibus  elixii  ad*- 
dito  L3rmon7acae  pultario,  fie  enim  Cupediarii  Medldanenfes  vocant^  quam 
noftri  fermiacam.  Septimum  hedus  integer  tofhis,  in  fingulas  finguli  capidas, 
cum  jure  quod  ex  amaris  Cerafis  five  ut  quidam  malunt  appellare  laurocerafisi 
**  condiment!  vice  fungitur.  06tavum  turtures^  perdlces,  phafiani^  cotumioes, 
*'  turdi,  ficedulae,  et  omnino  plurimi  generis  avitia,  molllter  et  fiudiofe  tofta. 
'*  Colymbades  olivae  condimenti  loco  appofitae.  Nonum  gallus  gallinaceua 
"  fiiccaro  incoctusi  et  afpergine  xofacel  madcfiiftus,  fingulis  convivis,  finguli 


u 
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He  would  gladly  have  evaded  complying  widr the  requi- 
iition  of  Sigifmund^  and  with  this  view,  propofed  that 
the  intended  council  ihould  he  fummoned  to  meet  at 
Rome.  But  danger  awaited  him  in  his  own  capital. 
Ladiilaus,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  fecute  in  his  interest,  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
church,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rome,  and  compelled 
the  pontiff  lucceisively  to  feek  refuge  in  Florence,  in 
Bologna,  and  in  Mantua.  From  this  latter  city,  John 
went  to  Lodi,  where  he  was  met  hy  Sigifmund,  who  ac- 
companied hy  a  numerous  retinue,  attended  him  on  his 
return  to  Mantua.  Thus  finding  himfelf  in  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  and  flattered  by  the  magnificent  promiies 

of 


"  patlnis  argenteis,  ut  et  caetera  quoque  vafcula.  Decimxim  porcellus  integer 
"  toftus,  in  fingula  finguli  crateria  jufculento  quodam  liquore  perfufi.  Undeci* 
''  mum  pavi  toili^  pro  condimento  leucopheon  jus,  immo  ferugineum  e  jocinoribus 
''  piilis,  et  aromate  pretioii  generis,  ad  portionem  et  Symmetriam  additum  hyf- 
"  pani  appellant.  Duodecimum  toilus  orbis  ex  ovo^  lade,  falvia,  polline 

''  faccareo,  Salviatum  vocamus.  Tertium  decimum  Struthea  cotpnea  ex  faccaro. 
"  Quartum  decimum,  Carduus^  pinea^  Icolymon  five  Cynaram  potius  appellare 
"  convenit.  Quintum  decimum  a  lotis  manibus,  bellaria  et  tragemata  omnis  ge- 
**  neris  faccarea.  Indu6ii  mox  biflriones,  pantomimi,  petaurifbe,  aretalogi, 
'*  funambuli^  chbraulae,  cithariiedi.  Singulis  porro  fercuHs  praeibant  faces^  atque 
''  tubaej  fub  facibus  inclufa  caveis  altilia^  quadrupedes^  aviculae.  omnia  viventia 
**  generis  ejus  videlicet,  cuju^  ea  quae  magiftri  et  ilru^ores  co6ta  meniis  inferebant; 
''  menfae  per  atrium  abacis  singulae  fingulis  difpofitx,  fed  et  privi  privis  miniibi. 
*'  Ante  omnia  filentinm  qiiale  ne  pythagorici  quidem  fervare  potuiflent.  Vale 
•«  Mediolani,  Idibus  Maiis  1488.** 

» 

Politiani  Episioias  lib.  xii. 


of  that  potentate,  who  profefsed  his  readineis  to  afsiil 
him  in  expelling  the  enemies  of  the  church  from  the 
patrimony  of  St«  Peter,  John  was  perfuaded  to  take  the 
deiperate  ftep  of  fummoning  a  general  council,  and  to 
appoint  the  city,  of  Conllance  as  the  place  of  its  meet- 
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John  XXII.  o/iens  the  council  of  Con/lance — John 
Hufs  arrives  at  that  ciiy-^His  im/irifonment-^ 
Disagreeable  [iro/iosals  made  to  John  XXII — He 
escapes  from  Constance-^His  de/iq/ition — Death  of 
Manuel  Cryfoloras — Poggio^s  funeral  oration  and 
ejiitafih  on  Cryfoloras — Trial  and  execution  of 
^John  Hufs — The  Jiontijical  houfehold  dij]ierfed — 
Poggio  remains  at  Confiance — His  Hebrew  studies 
—His  jJisit  to  the  baths  of  Baden — His  descrijition 
of  thofe  baths — Jerome  of  Prague — Poggio's  ac- 
count  of  Jerome's  trial  and  execution— ^RefieBions. 
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X  H  £  rdu Aance  which  John  XXII.  felt  at  the  propolal 
of  his  authorizing  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  was 
encreafed  hy  the  importunity  of  his  relations  and  de«* 
pendants,  who  prophetically  warned  him  to  take  care, 
left,  though  he  went  to  fuch  an  aisembly  as  a  pope,  he 
ihould  return  as  a  private  man.^aj  The  death  of  his 
enemy  Ladiilaus,  who  was  cut  off  by  a  violent  diflemper 
as  he  was  on  his  march  to  beiiege  the  pontiff  in  Bologna, 
feemed  alfo  to  relieve  him  from  the'  neceisity  of  iiibmit- 
ing  to  the  requifitions  of  Sigifmund.  But  the  Chriilian 
world  was  weary  of  the  fchifm  which  had  for  fo  long  a 
period  tamifhed  the  luftre  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of 
Sigifmimd  had  accelerated  eveiy  neceisary  preparation  for 
the  aisembling  of  the  council.     Sanguine  expedations 

had 
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had  been  awakened  throughout  Europe,  of  the  blefsed  con- 
fequences  whidi  were  likely  to  refult  from  the  labours  oif 
an  aisemblage  of  the  moft  dignified  and  learned  members 
of  the  catholic  community.  The  intrepidity  of  John 
ihrunk  from  the  idea  of  encountering  the  obloquy  which 
would  be  poured  upon  his  charafter,  ihould  he,  by  refus- 
ing to  fulfil  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Sigifmund,  difappoint  the  reafonable  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  union  and  of  peace.  Poggio  has  recorded  it 
to  the  praife  of  Zabarella,  cardinal  of  Florence,  ^a^  who 
feems  to  have  enjoyed  laucJi  pit  tbp  pontiff  *s  favour  and 
confidence,  that  he  faithfully  imprefsed  thefe  confidera- 
tions  upon  the  hefitating  jnind  of  the  father  of  the  i^tlft- 
ftth^vj  '  Impelled  by  that  prelate  s ,  arguments  and  in- 
ttektie^,  John  took  the  decifi^ye  itep  and  let  out  for  Con- 
flancfej  in  Which  city  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  'October, 
1414.  He'  was  kccompanipd  on  his  journey  by  the 
greater  ^i^t  of  his  cpurt,  and  among  the  reft  b^  ^og^o,^ 
tvhofti  h(^  had  promoted,  from  the  office  of  apoft:olic  fcribe, 
to  the  ftiii  inore  cohfildential  eipployment  of  fecretary.^c^ 
In  the  cpurfe  of  a  fe^  weeks  after  his  arrival,  Poggio' 
had  the  pleafure  of  Welcoming  his  friend  Leonardo,  who 

aftet  a  dtcaty  journey  over  the  Alps,  of  which  he  has 

.  •    -•  ^'  —     ■  •    '-•■  '  ■•■   ■   left 
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'  faj  The  cotrcd'titfe  of  Zabarella],  was  that  of  St.  Cofmo  aiid  St.  Damicn ; 
tiat  lie  is  now  generally  known  by  the  defigtiation  of  cardinal  of  Florence. 

,  (hj  Poggii  Opera,  p.  255. 


fcj  Poggii  Hisior.  Ftorent.  p.  76» 
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left  an  interefting  dercripticlii,  tn  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Nicooli, 
embarked  on  the  iaiktt  'Of  CknxCtiaacit,  and  landed  at  that 
citT  tewaids  the  latter  odd  of  December,  ^o^ 

•  r  •  •  • 

.'...-■         ^  .  •  .      .»  .  .     .  

Thne  priiicipal  objieAs;  detuilided  tiife  utaibib  ^nrttoni 
of  f the  wifd<!»n  of  the  counoil^^^i^he  tenninatioa  Jof  'the 
icbi&9-^e  rdfoimiatibn  of  tlid  diurch-^iid  the  extirpa^' 
fion  of  herefy;  The.  •  pontiff'  eaniieftly  wiihed  to  ctfofifie 
the  attention  of  the  iE^sembled  fathers  to  the  laft  of  the^ 
pomts;  He  accopdnjgly  availi^  fiimielf '6f  the  earlieft 
opportanity  to  engage  them  m  pro^ntihg  the  eii^mieii'of 
the  orthodox  £iifh.  Jol^ '  Ha&i  i  celebrated  Bohemian 
refarmeri  hadi'epdir^d  to  <>6tiilattce  with  aft  avbwed  in* 
tention  of  vindicating  tlie  erfite^^  of  Ms  dreed,  and  -  of 
retra6ting  any  errors,  of  which  he  might  be  convinced  by 
tlBB)  learning  of  his  opponents.  Aware  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  expoiie^  in'  ddfendihg  Ms  cauie  in  the  ^ 
midft'of  bis  prejudiced  adveriaries,  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caatioh  of  procuring  fjt>m  the  cfmperor  a  :filfe  eondtu^  . 
by  which  all  princes^  as  well  eccldiatiical  as  fecular, 
wire^rkSkly  enjoined  ;^  to  let  him  freely  and  fecurely 
'<  pa6,  fi>journ,  ;ftop>  and  repafi,"^^  But  the  un- 
fortiitnate  Bohemian  foon 'found  to  his  ooft,  that  the  im- 
penal  .aiahdate  was  infidfioi^t  to  proteft  a  leputed  he-* 
retici    He  had  not  itlid^  at  Conilance  mahy  days,  be- 

'  •  fore 
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^  L'Etfants  HiHary  of  tki  Council  of  Constance,  hook  i.  sect. 
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fore  he  was  taken  into-  cuftody,  and  imprifoned  m  fhe 
moaaiHery  of  the  Dominican^*  Wiiilft  he  was  there,  la- 
bouring under  the  aggravated  evils  of  fevere  lickneis,  and 
unealinels  of  mind,  his  enemies  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  hia  trial,  and  his  friends  in  vain  pro- 
tefted^againil  the  violation  'of  the  law  of  nations,  whidi 
had .  been  Qommitted  in  his  imprifonmeiit  I»-conie* 
quence.  of  their  rempnflrances,  Sigifmund  had  indeed 
given  pofitite  orders  for -Hufs's  release :  but  thefe  orders 
wel*  difobeyed :  and  Wbeii  the  einp6ror  arrived  at  Con- 
fiance,  on  Chnfbpas  day,  fipiffiqient  reaions  were  aUe^cd 
by  the  pope,  to  induce  l^im  to  pardon  this  aA  of  refis- 
tance  to,  his  authority,  and  relign  the.  too  credulous  .pri- 
fbnf;r  t»jthe  juiifili6Uon  of  jw  ecclefiafli<»l  tribunaL 


(  I 


:  'But  though  SigifmOnd.  confented  to  facrifice  a  de- 
fencelefs  individual  to  the  religious  zeal,  or  to  the  crook- 
ed policy  of  the  pbntifkral  court,  he  entertained  defigns 
by  no  means  friendly  to  the  interefis  of  John  XXIL 
As  the  jealous  fuipicion  of  the  partizans  of  the  piohtiff 
had  foreleen,  the  eioipetor,  with  thfe  concurrence  of  the 
council,  propofed  to  his  holine&,  ,tl\at,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  t;he  fdh^fmi  he  fhouldiiblenuily  engage  to  refign 
the  tiara,  in  caie  his  competitors,  Gregory. XII,  and 
Benedift  XIII,  could  be  periiilded  to  concur  with  him, 
by  taking  a  fimilar  fiep.  John  with  difficulty  fmothered 
the  indignation  which  this  propofal  excited  within  his  ar- 
dent mind.  Profefsing  however,  his  readinefs  to  comply 
with  the  wiihes  of  the  aisembled  reprefentatiVes  of  the 
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Chriilian  church,  he  threw  every  poisible  obftacle  in  the 
way  of  jtheir  completion.  Being  at  length  pulhed  to  ex-* 
tremity  by  the  importunity  of  Sigifmund,  who  had  in  a 
manner  compelled  him  to  read  the  inilrument  of  his  re- 
fignation  in  open  council,  he  meditated  the  defperate  de** 
figh  of  withdrawing  from  Conftance,  By  the  a&iflance 
of  the  dulce  of  Auftria  he  was  enabled  to  put  this  defign 
into  execution*  That  prince,  in  order  to  favour  the  flight 
of  the  ]^obtiff,  inllituted  a  grand  tournament  on  the  20th 
day  of:  March,  which  was  the  eve  of  the  feftival  of  St, 
Benedidr.':  While  the  attention  of  all  orders  of  men  was 
abforbed  by  this  magnifioent  ipe6tacle,  John  eafily  found 
an  opportunity  of  paising  through  the  city  gates  in  the 
diiguiie  of  a  poftillion. 

y  .  The  fpgitive  pontiff*  withdrew  firfl:  to  Schafiaufep, 
and  afterwards  to  Lauffenbourg.  Not  thinking  himfelf 
fo^pienlily  ^ure»  even  in  this  latter  place,  he  took  ihelter 
in  FiibQurg^  Here  he  at  length  deemed  himfelf  beyond 
thettax^h  of  his  adveriaries;  and  in  the  pride  of  confi- 
dence^ he  ient  to  the  council  certain  extrav^ant  demands, 
which  that  afs^mbly  treated  witli  contempt.  In  the 
0i09n  time  th<e ;  diike  of  Auftria  had  been  put  under  the 
baa/>f  thee^piile;  his  territories  had  been  invaded  on 
a)l  fides ;  npi^ny  of  his  towns  had  been  taken ;  and  he 
was  given  to  undeiiland^  that  nothing  leis  than  the  moft 
unequivocal  atSts  of  humiliation,  and  the  delivering  up  of 
the  contumacious  pontiff",  could  reconcile  him  to  his  im- 
perial fovereign.     He  accordingly  repaired  to  Conffance, 
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a^d  iti:  a,  moft  fblemn  a&embly  of  tHe.  6ounciU:  ciaTsd 
pardon  of  Sigifmund^  addi  ftureDd^^d:  to.  him  tihie  rem^ 
Qant  of  hisidoipinions. 

.  .  '  •  ■  .       ■  ..    ^  ■  ■    /  >  I     ^  . 

Tbe.co^ijcU  now  proooeded  tbfummonj  Joim^^  t^^ 
pear  and.anfwer  to  divers lartides  of  iinpeadiiinent/whifibi 
had  bc^i;pr^en^:^auift  l^m;  and  on  his  ttitdlu^  to 
attend,  «ithf$r  in  p^Qn  or,  hy  proxy,  the  memfoersyof 
th^:  afs^mhl}?  proceeded;  to  exei«^  a.  memocafele  e&  of 
1%  14th.    f^premacyi  hy  firft  fiijljKsnditig. himifrcmi  the.difcihai^   ti£ 

th^  pontifical  ftindionis^  and  afb^^afrd^:  decreeing  and 
proclaiming  his  depo£tion«  John,  finding  himself  deft 
fertediby  the  duke  of  Auftna>  and  at  ther  al]£o}iite  diipofid 
of  the  emperor/  fubmitted  to  the  ordinance  of  thoioouh-? 
cil.  After  the  annunciation  of  his  ientence,  the  officers 
of  his  houfebcdd  were  difcharged  from  their ^  duftbmary 
attendance  on  his  perfon>  and  he  was  font  a'prift>ner  to 
the  fortreiS'  of  Gotl^^yen,  whence  be  was  ibon  a;^^r  wards 
transferred  to  Heidleberg4  Hie  articles  of  imp^eiimenfe; 
declared  by  the  council  to -have  been  proved  agait^^Ibkn^ 
diargied  him  with  the  moft^  atrocious  viocB  incident  to 
the  yilefl  corruption  of  human  nature.  Infiuenced^how^ 
ever 'by  the  coniideratioD  of  the  exalted  rank'  whioh  he 
had  lately  heldi  and  perhaps  mollified  by,  the  meekil^ 
of  his  iubmifidon,  his  judges  were  &t^^  the  meia«» 

ikre  of  punifliment  which  th^  had  *  already  inffi^ted;  in 
deg^mding  him^  from^  his  dignity,  and  dfcpriviiig  hiiki  ^ 
liberty^ 

*  «  a 

,  r 
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iWliM  the  council  was  thus  occupied  in  contention 
with  the  head  of  the  church,  it  was  deprived  of  an  iflus- 
trious  member,  by  the  death  of  Manuel  Cryfoloras.    It 
has  been  already  obferved,  that  this  eminebt  fcholar,  by 
his  a&idum»  labours,  difiuied  a  knowledge  and  admiration 
of  ^Greciahiiterattire,  amongft  a  numerous  a&emblage  of 
pufiils  in  the  univerfity  of  Florence,  and  tbat  Poggio  had 
there  the  g(x>d  fortune  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
ihru^ons.    After  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  Tufcan 
capital,  Manud  was  flimmoned  to  Milan  by  his  fovereign, 
theeaftem  emperor,  who,  in  the  ciourle  of  his  progrefi 
through  Italy,  was  then  paying  a  vifit  to  Giovanni  Ga- 
leaszoft^a^    Having  received  advatitageous  propo&ls  from 
the  latter  prince,  and  being  deterred  from  returning  to 
Florence>  by  the  violence  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who  had 
'  become  his  bitter  enemy,  he  undertook  to  read  lefturea 
on  the  Greek  language  in  the  academy  of  I'icino,  in  in- 
ftitution  which  had  been  juft  founded  by  the  late  duke  of 
Milan,  the  father  of  Giovanni,  ^i;^     The  tumult  and  anar* 
chy  which  cnfued  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  compelled 
Manuel  to  quit  the  Milanefe,  and  take  flielter  in  Venice, 
whence,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  piipil  Leonardo 
Aretino,  he  was  invited  to  Rome.     In  this  city  his  talents 
and  his  virtues  raifed  him  to  fuch  a  degree  of  reipe6iabi- 
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(a)  Hodiui  dt  GroBck  iUustrUus,  p.  14. 
(h)  Hodius,  p.  15. 
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lity,  that  in  the  year  1418,  Martin  Y.  empowered  him, 
jointly  with  Zabarella,  cardinal  of  Florence,  to  treat  with 
Sigifmxmd  upon  the  choice  of  a  plac&  proper  for  the 
holding  of  the  approaching  coyncil ;  and  it  was  with  his 
concurrence  that  the  city  of  Conilance  was  fixed  upon  as 
being  well  adapted  for  that  purpofe.^a^  Having  faith- 
fully executed  this  important  cdmmi&ion,  he  returned  to 
Cohilantinople,  whelre  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
of  the  eaft  to  attend  the  council  as  one  of  the  repreienta-* 
tives  of  the  Greek  church.  He  accordingly  repaired  to 
Conilance,  where  the  delicacy  of  his  conftitution  finking 
under  the  fatigues  of  bufineis,  he  died  on  the  15  th  of 
April,  \Al5.ChJ  His  remains  were  depoiited  in  the 
Dominican  monaftery,  and  a  monument  was  eredied  to 
his  memory,  on  which  was  engraven  the  following  in- 
fcription,  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  his  difciple 
Pietro  Paulo  Vergerio.^c^ 

/'  Ante 


(a)  Hodius,  p.  15. 

(b)  Ibid. 

(c)  Pietro  Paulo  Yergerio  was  a  native  of  Capo  d*  Iftria^  ^a  town  fitoated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  golf^  not  far  from  Triefte.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law>  and  made  coniiderable  proficiency  in  the  fhidy 
of  philofophy  and  the  mathematics.  Under  the  inffarudion  of  Manuel  Ciyfo- 
loras,  he  alfo  attained  a  refpedaUe  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  language.  He 
compofed  a  freatife,  De  mwibva  ingenuis,  which  was  received  by  the  literary 
charaders  of  his  time  widi  confiderable  applaufe }  and  at  the  requefl  of  the  em- 
peror Sigifmnndj  he  tranflated  into  Latin  Arrian's  hiilory  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great.    In  the  execution  of  this  tranflation^  he  purpofely  avoided 


"  Ante  aram  litus  eft;D.  Ejaumuel  Cfaiyibloras,  eques 
*'  Confiantinopolitamiid,  ex  vetufto  -gdiere  Romanorum, 
"  qui  cum  Conliantioo  Imperatore  migrarunt,  Vir  doc- 
"  tifsimus,  prudentifAmus,  opdmus,  qui  tempore  Gene- 
"  rails  Concilii  diem  obiit»  ei  <oaftimationc,  ut  ab  om- 
*'  nibus  fummo  iacerdotio.  digmis;  baberetur,  die  xv. 
"  Aprilis,  MCCCCXV.*ra> 

Poggio  did  not  negleA  this  laft  opportunity  of  teftify- 
ing  bis  fenie.  of  the  merits  of  his  illullrious  tutor.  He 
celebrated  his  praifcs  in  a  funeral  oration,  and  dedicated 
to  his  memory  the  following  epitaph : 

"  Hie  eft  Emanuel  fitus 

"  Sermonis  decus  Attici : 

"  Qui  dum  quserere  opem  patriap 

"  AfHi<^  ibideret  hue  lit. 

"  Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 

"  Votis,  Italia;  hie tibi 

"  IdDguae 


iht  cultivatioD  of  elqiance  of  fl)rlc,  throogh  an  apprehenfion,  ai  he  bimfelffaid, 
Idt  bii  royal  rtxdcr  fliould  fbnd  io  need  of  the  afaftance  of  an  interpreter.  He 
tdtified  hii  zeal  for  the  honour  of  cUJ^cal  leamiiig,  by  pnblUhing  an  iovediTe 
againd  Carlo  Malatefla,  who,  in  dcteftatioD  of  heathcni  and  heathenifm,  had 
remored  from  the  market  place  of  Mantua,  a  ftitue  of  Virgil.  In  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  his  life  he  lofl  hia  reafon,  which  however  retorocd  at  intervali  before 
hii  death,  the  dale  oi  which  crent  ii  nnccrtaia. 

.    Faeius  dt  Fins  ilhutriins,  p.  t. 

(a)  Hodiut,  p.  as, 
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02^  Ehap^^H. 

v^*^  RepibeUs6eci4ittui8 

-:.  ,^-  '';:  ji.  f' f  Co9isecutra  in  Italo  ^  .     ^i^   ii:.-.. 

:r-    '.[::    ,:If^:iEbetnuln  4e€Us;M/  tibi     ^   ^^ 

'*  Quale  Gnfecia  noil  cledit 
"  Bello  perdita  Grsccia/Y^^ 

^  -  «  •  •  *     f 

In  the  mildnefi  of  thte  ffentencet  paised  by  the  conncil 
upon  the  delinquent  poiitiff,  the  members  of  that  afiem- 
bly  feem  to  have  exhauflied  tKeir.ftock  x>f  leniency.  Their 
mercy  was  referved  for  dignified  offenders ;  and  it  appears 
by  their  fubfequent  eotiduft,  that  however  tender  and 
gentle  they  might  be  in  punifliing  immorality  of  pradice, 
the  unrelenting  fiiry  of  their  vengeance  was  excited  by 
errors  in  matters  of  opinion.  The  procefe  ^againft  John 
Huis  was  expedited  with  all  the  ardour  of  ecclefiaftical  zeal. 
The  unfortunate  reformer  was  dt  various  times  brought 
in  chain^  before  a  tribunal^  on  which  his  enemies  fat  in 
quality  of  judges ;  and,  furrounded  by  a  military  guards 
was  called  upon  to  arffwer  to  a  long  feries  of  articles  of 
accufatipn,,  the  greater  part  of  which  related  to  the  moft 
rayllerious  aiid  fubtile  points  of  do^jdne;  To  fome  of 
thefe  articles  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  Many  of  the  propofi- 
tions  which  were  imputed  to  him  as  errors  in  faith,  he 

defended 


Cm)  Hodius,  p.  23. 


de£dnd£diaii^triie:;  at  the  fknietime  dedaring  his  readiiieilp 

to » retmtifc  any  do&ririe,  of  the  jerroneduihe&i  of  whibh'  h6  ^ 

IhouldbecQimiicedi'    IfiSijndgBSi  having  in  vain^end^^' 

VQured  to  lenlightemhis  uodecftkndldg.  by  argament,  faaidi 

Toomof^ito  \ihe  tecbors  of  aicdMiiitfii    They  dodaared-him  ( 

guilty  of  herefy,  aod^  alttemptod; to  joVeraiwe'him^tb:a>ii^ > 

cantafti4n>  byitheidread  ofapxinitUdekth,    But  thec(ki^< 

ftanoy '  of>  fiu&i^rato iiiodhaken.    He  firmly  refiif^  to  {ftlr«- ' 

d)i^  life;; ftt  ^Q  expeakoi  troth  and  hbncmri.    Afiter  im^  • 

riowruilfuooefsl^  efforts^  to  periiiade  fazni :  to;  miiL&  h\d^ 

pc^c9  witii'the  cfaurdh^i  by  timely  fubmailkioh^v^e  cottrieU^ 

procfaeded  to  id^cade  him  titmi  Ms  'priefQy  office;  and  ^eir 

proolaiming^the  awrfulfentence.  which  condemnedioni  as-^aii* 

obilinate  heretic,  delivered  ham  drer  to  the  ieoala^:poweri 

Oa  the  fiiMiiTd^fDifr July:,  I4i>5,  Hufsiwas)Jed  to  the  fatal    J^7  6th. 

pi]^  where  h&ibfiered^dteth;  itithitheintrepiAity  df  a^ 

refdl^te;  mitidi  fuppoMed  by  the  cpnfcimifnefs  of:re<%itude,{ 

and  by  the! fiim  cf«vi(9bioh  of  re&igioud  f^dii  wfaiolt;  ha|y-L^ 

pily;!foi.thftjopfjr0f«ed,  t are- not  the: exddfivej»ivil^s  of 

any  ie<%j  jb^;  beftb w  thor  ammatii^  influenclc  on  i tberi^ier--' 

fecutsed  advocates^f  cvecy  yatyiii^:ihade  of  theologicali 

beUef^' 

On  the  dilperfion  of  the  pontifical  houfehold,  conie- 
quent  upon  the  depofition  of  John  XXII.  Leb/riSjffib  Ate- 
tino  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  x:eCuxne4  ms.litCTary 
purfuit$  wit^  igreat  afti^ity.  Po^io  remained  at^  6on*<> 
ftaniee,'  f6r  tire '  piirpofe  of  iittpixiviiig  any  op^orttini^y. 
which  liiigVt  there  oqcur, ,  of  promoting  his  qyjrn  intejreft^r 
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(h)  Lionardi  Aretmi  Epist,  lib,  iv.  ep,  Iv.    This  letter  ii .  erroneoufly  dated 

•  •  •         •      •    •  ^ 

Janutij  10^  1415.  ..Aretino "wrote  from  ConAance  a  defcriptioii  of  hii  joaniey 
to  that  ctt7»  QQ  the  29th  of  December,  1414.  It  is  therefore  evidently  impor* 
fible,  that  he  could  have  returned  to  Italy,  and  have  there  received  letters  from 
Poggio  within  twelve  days  from  that  date.  For  1415,  we  Ihould  certainly  real 
1416. 


II. 

ot  that  of  his  friend.  '  As  he  had  ndtsragood'deal  df  lei^'^ 
fuit>  he  employed  bis  vacant  hours  in  ftudjing  the  He- 
brew language^  under  the  direction  of  a  Jew  who  had 
becii  CjOnverted  to  th^Chriftian  faith,  j^aj^  His  continuance 
in  Germany  was  not  however  pr6du6liv^  eithfer  of  imme- 
diate :pleafurej;  or  of  prdfent  emolument.     He  was  wea-: 
ried  and  !di%uiled  by  the  tedious  protra6fci6n  of  the  de- 
bates of  [the  council.      He  regarded  the  proceedings  of 
tb»t  a&eUdbly^  with;  the  prejudices  which  naturally  ren- 
dered ;  tbem  ( odious  to  the  members  of  the  papal  dourt ;  ? 
and  the  mt)rtifications  experienced  at'Condan^e  by  feVeral 
of  bfls' friends  J  excited  in  his  breaift  fentiments  of  forrow: 
and  imBj^hation./^I'^     His  hopes  of  preferment  became 
more  and  .more  faint,  as  the  power  of  his  patrons  was  di- 
minilhed  by;  the  intrigues  of  their  adverfari^s;  anil  in' 
fhort,  wharefoever .  he  turned  his  eyes,  his  proQ)e<ft  was 
gloomy  and  diicouraging.    The  ftudy  of  Hebrew  does 
not  feeAi  to  have  poise&ed  fiifficient  charms  to  beguile  the' 
uneafine&  which  he  experienced/ in  confequence  of  thefe 
various  diilre&es.     The  rudiments  of  that  language  are" 
peculiarly  intricate ;  and  Poggio/was  not  ilimulated  by 

incentives 
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incentives  fufficiently  powerful,  to  induce  him  to  fur- 
mount  the  difficulties  which  prefented  themfelves  at  the 
commencement  of  this  new  purfuit.  For  all  the  purpdfes 
of  the  Chriftian  faith  he  had  heen  taught,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability believed,  that  St.  Jerome's  tranilation  of  the 
JewiCh  Icriptures  was  amply  fufficient.  As  he  was  not 
diipofed  to  call  in  queftion  the  prevailing  creed,  he  did 
not  wifh  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
with  a  view  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  weapons  of 
religious  controverfy.  In  the  brief  and  authoritative  pre- 
cepts of  the  Ifraelitifh  moralifts,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the 
flow  of  eloquent  argument,  which  had  captivated  his  at- 
tention in  the  ethic  diiquifitions  of  Cicero.  The  abrupt 
tranfitions,  and  fwelling  metaphors  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
though,  in  a  variety  of  individual  inftanees,  fbriking  in 
effect,  generally  Ihrunk  from  the  fevere  tell  of  the  rules 
of  Arillotle  and  Quintilian.f^^^    The  Hebrew  langqage 
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(a)  Leonardo  Arctino,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  pofgefsed  the  flighteft 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  in  a  very  curious  letter  to  Giovanni  Cirignano,  entered 
into  a  long  train  of  argument,  to  prove  the  inutility  of  the  ibidy  of  that  language. 
Nothing  is  more  difgufting,  than  the  propeniity  of  men  of  narrow  minds  to  un- 
dervalue thofe  acquifitions  in  knowledge,  to  which  they  have  not  themfelves  at« 
tained  ;  and  which  they  confequently  have  not  the  means  of  appreciating.  £k- 
bellent  indeed  is  the  precept  of  the  Apulian  bard. 


tt 


Neu  tua  plus  laudes  ftudia,  aut  aliena  reprendas.' 


This  letter  of  Leonardo  alfo  (hews  the  unhappy  influence  of  religious  bi- 
f  otry  and  facerdotal  Qrranny,  in  checking  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  The  mod 
cogent  argument  which  he  advances,  to  prore  the  folly  of  fpending  time  in  the 
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was  not,  like  the  Latin  tongue,  of  pradHcal  ufe  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  a  literary  or  political  life ;  and  finally,  his 
inftniddr  was  a  man  of  no  talents  or  refpeAability  of 
charaAer,  and  foon  became  the  butt  of  his  ridicule,  and 
the  objeA  of  his  fovereign  contempt.  Thefe  caufes  con- 
curred to  check  his  progrefs  in  biblical  fludies,  in  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  great  proficiency* 

The  amufement  which  he  in  vain  fought  for  in  the 

exteniion  of  his  literary  attainments,  he  found  in  a  total 

A.  D.  1416.  fufpenfion  of  his  fhidies.     In  the  Ipring  of  the  year  141 6, 

he  took  advantage  of  the  leifure  time  afforded  him,  by 
the  termination  of  his  fundlions  as  fecretary  to  the  de- 
pofed  pontiff^  to  make  an  excurfion  to  the  baths  of 
Baden,  ^aj  Of  thefe  baths  he  gave  a  defcription  in  the 
following  letter,  which  hcS  addrefsed  to  Niccolo  Niccoli ; 
and  which,  whilft  it  exhibits  an  interefting  picture  of  a 

fafhionable 


perofal  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  is  this,  that  St.  Jerome,  having  tranflated  the 
Old  Teftament  into  Latin,  whofoever  prefumes  to  fludy  that  book  in  the  original, 
manifefb  a  diftmft  of  the  fidelity  of  Jerome's  rerfion. 

Leonardi  Arttini  Epist,  HI.  ix.  ep.  ill. 

(a)  In  the  letter  which  Poggio  wrote  from  Baden  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  he 
fays,  that  he  wrote  to  him  from  Conflance  on  the  19th  of  February,  I4l6 ;  and 
in  another  letter,  addrefsed  to  Leonardo  Aretino,  he  fays,  that  the  trial  of 
Jerome  of  Prague  took  place  a  few  da3rs  after  his  return  to  the  council.  As 
Jerome's  laft  hearing,  to  which  Poggio  evidently  alludes,  took  place  May  30ih, 
1416,  the  date  of  Poggio's  journey  to  Baden  is  fixed  between  the  abovementioned 
periods,  that  is,  in  the  fpring  of  1416, 
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fafhionable  watering  place  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dif- 
plays  a  iportivenels  of  fancy,  and  an  expanfion  of  good 
humour,  which  were  charaAeriftic  and  attradive  features 
of  Poggio's  mind. 

ft 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Conflance,  on  the  firft  of 
March,  if  my  memory  be  correft,  a  letter,  which,  if  it 
came  to  hand,  I  imagine  made  you  tolerably  merry. 
It  was  rather  long,  and  pregnant  with  wit.  I  gave 
you  in  it  a  long  account  of  my  Hebrew  fhidies,  and 
pafsed  many  jokes  upon  my  tutor,  a  ftupid,  unlleady, 
and  illiterate  man ;  which  indeed  is  the  general  cha- 
ra6ter  of  thofe  who  are  converted  from  Judaifm  to 
Chriilianity.  But  I  am  inclined  to  fuiped:,  that  this 
letter,  and  another  which  I  addrelsed  to.  Leonardo 
Aretino,  did  not  reach  their  deilination.  Had  you 
received  my  epiflle,  you  would  furely  have  anfwered 
it,  were  it  only  with  the  view  of  congratulating  me 
on  my  new  courfe  of  ftudy,  which  you  have  fo  fre- 
quently exhorted  me  to  undertake.  I  cannot  find  that 
the  ftudy  of  Hebrew  adds  to  my  ftock  of  philofophical 
knowledge ;  but  it  fo  far  promotes  my  acquaintance 
with  literature,  that  I  am  thereby  enabled  to  invefti*- 
gate  the  principles  upon  which  St.  Jerome  founded 
his  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures.  Biit  I  write  to  you 
from  thefe  baths,  (to  which  I  am  come  to  try  whether 
they  can  remove  an  eruption  which  has  taken  place 
between  my  fingers)  to  defcribe  to  you  the  fituation 
of  the  place,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  toge*- 
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'*  ther  with  the  culloms  of  the   company  who  refort 
hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.     Much  is  (aid  by 
the  ancients  of  the  pleafant  baths  of  PuteoU,  which 
were  frequented  by  almofl  all  the  people  of  Rome. 
"  But  in  my  opinion,  thefe  boafted  baths  muft,  in  the 
**  article  of  pleafure,    yield  the  palm   to   the  baths  of 
*'  Baden.     For  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  baths  of  Puteoli 
•'  was  founded  more  on  the  beauty  of  the  circumjacent 
"  country,    and  the  magnificence  of  the  neighbouring 
villas,  than  on  the  feftive  manners  of  the  company  by 
which  they  were,  frequented.     The  fcenery  of  Baden, 
on  the  contrary,  has  but  few  attraAions ;  but  every 
other  circiunflance  relating  to  its  medicinal  fprings,  is 
fo  pregnant  with  delight,  that  I  frequently  imagine 
that  Venus,  and  all  her  attendant  joys,  have  migrated 
hither  from  Cyprus.     The  frequenters  of  thefe  waters 
fo  faithfully  obferve  her  inllitutes,  ih  accurately  copy 
her  manners,  that  though  they  have  not  read  ^  the  dif- 
courie  of  Heliogabalus,   they  fcem  to  be  amply  in- 
llru6ted  by  fimple  nature.     But  I  muft  in  the  firft  place 
give  you  an  account  of  my  journey  hither.     On  the 
firft  day  I  failed  down  the  Rhine  twenty-four  miles  to 
**  Schafiaufen.     Here  we  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  falls 
"  by  land  ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from  SchafF- 
"  auien  we  arrived  at  a  fortrefe,  fituated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Keifterftul,  that  is,  Caefar's 
feat.     From  the  name  of  this  place,  and  from  its  com- 
manding fituation,  (for  it  is  built  on  a  high  hill  over- 
hanging the  river,    acrofs  which  is  thrown  a  fmjill 
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bridge,  which  eflfeds  a  communication  between  France 
and  Germany)  I  conjecture  it  was  formerly  a  Roman 
•'  ftation.  In  this  day's  joutney  w:e  faw  the  Rhine  pre- 
"  cipitating  itfelf  from  a  confiderable  height,  over  craggy 
"  rocks,  with  a  found  which  feemed  to  exprefs  the 
"  indignation  of  the  river  at  being  thus  impeded  in  its 
*'  courfe.  When  I  contemplated  this  fight,  I  recoUecfted 
'^  the  ftories  which  are  related  concerning  the  catara6b 
"  of  the  Nile,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  people  who 
"  live  in  the  vicinity  of  thofe  waterfalls,  were  deprived 
"  of  their  hearing  by  their  noife,  when  a  river  of  fo 
comparatively  fmall  a  magnitude,  that  with  refpeA  to 
the  Nile  it  may  be  denominated  a  torrent,  may  be 
"  heard  to  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile.  The  next  town 
is  Baden,  which  word,  in  the  German  language,  fig- 
nifies  a  bath.  Baden  is  a  place  of  confiderable  opu- 
lence, fituated  in  a  valley  furrounded  by  mountains, 
upon  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  forms  a  junAion 
'*  with  the  Rhine,  about  fix  miles  from  the  town.  About 
"  half  a  mile  from  Baden,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
"  there  is  a  very  beautiful  range  of  buildings,  conftruAed 
"  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bathers.  Thefe  build- 
ings form  a  (quare,  compofed  of  lodging  houles,  in 
which  a  great  multitude  of  guefls  are  commodioufly 
entertained.  Each  lodging  houfe  has  its  private  bath, 
appropriated  to  its  tenants.  The  baths  are  altogether 
*'  thirty  in  number.  Of  thefe,  two  only  are  public  baths, 
which  are  expofed  to  view  on  every  fide,  and  are  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  orders  of  people,  of  all  ages,  and 
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'*  of  each  fex.  Here  the  males  and  females,  entertaining 
no  hoftile  diipoHtions  towards  «ach  other,  are  feparated 
only  by  a  fimple  railing.     It  is  a  droll  fight  to  fee  de- 

"  crepit  old  women  and  blooming  maidens,  ftepping  into 
the  water,  and  expofing  their  charms  to  the  profane 
eyes  of  the  men.  I  have  often  laughed  at  this  exhibi* 
tion,  which  reminded  me  of  the  Floral  games  of  Rome. 
And  I  have  at  the  fame  time  admired  the  fimplicity  of 
thefe  people,  who  take  no  notice  of  thefe  violations  of 
propriety,  and  are  totally  unconfcious  of  any  indecorum. 
The  baths  belonging  to  the  private  houfes  are  very 
neat.  They  too  are  common  to  males  and  females, 
who  are  feparated  by  a  partition.  In  this  partition, 
however,  there  are  low  windows,  through  which  they 

''  can  fee  and  converfe  with,  and  touch  each  other,  and 

*'  alfo  drinkf  together  ;  all  which  circumftances  are  mat- 

**  ters  of  common  occurrence.  Above  the  baths  are  a 
kind  of  galleries,  on  which  the  people  iland  who  wifh 
to  fee  and  converfe  with  the  bathers ;  for  every  one 

''  has  free  accefs  to  all  the  baths,  to  fee  the  company,  to 
talk  and  joke  with  them.  As  the  ladies  go  in  and  out 
of  the  water,  they  expofe  to  view  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  their  perfons ;  yet  there  are  no  door-keepers, 
or  even  doors,  nor  do  they  entertain  the  leaft  idea  of 
any  thing  approaching  to  indelicacy.  Many  of  the 
baths  have  a  common  pafsage  for  the  two  fexes,  which 
circumilance  very  frequently  occafions  very  curious 
rencounters.     The  men  wear  only  a  pair  of  drawers. 

"  The  women  are  clad  in  linen  vefts,  which  are  however 
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"  ilaihed  in  the  fides,  fo  that  they  neither  cover  the  neck/ 
"  the  breaft,  nor  the  arms  of  the  wearer.  The  ladies 
frequently  give  public  dinners  in  the  baths,  on  a  table 
which  floats  on  the  water ;  and  the  men  often  partake 
of  thefe  entertainments.  Our  party  received  feveral 
invitations.  I  paid  my  Ihare  of  the  reckoning ;  but 
though  I  was  frequently  requefted  to  favour  them  with 
my  company,  I  never  accepted  the  fummons ;  not 
through  modefty — -which  would,  on  thefe  occafions,  be 
miftaken  for  rudenefs,  and  want  of  good  breeding ; 
but  on  account  of  my  ignorance  of  the  language.  For 
it  feemed  to  me  an  aft  of  folly  in  an  Italian,  who 
could  not  take  any  part  in  converfation,  to  fpend  all 
the  day  in  the  water,  employed  in  nothing  but  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  But  two  of  my  companions  were 
not  fo  Icrupulous.  They  vifited  the  ladies  in  the  baths, 
and  alsifted  at  their  entertainment.  They  converfed 
with  them,  by  the  medium  of  an  interpreter;  and 
when  their  fair  hoftefses  were  incommoded  by  the  heat, 
they  had  the  honour  of  fanning  them.  On  their  re- 
turn, they  Ipoke  with  great  pleafure  of  the  kind  re- 
ception which  they  had  experienced.  When  they  thus 
vifited  the  ladies,  they  were  clothed  in  linen  gowns. 
From  the  gallery  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  I 
was  a  witnefs  of  tliis  fcene ;  and  I  was  aftonilhed  to 
behold,  with  what  unfufpe6ting  fimplicity  they  con- 
'*  dufted  themfelves,  and  with  what  full  confidence  the 
"  hulbands  fufFered  their  wives  to  be  handed  about  in 
"  their  difliabille  by  ftrangers.     They  were  not  uneafy  ; 

"  they 
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they  did  not  even  attend  to  the  circumftance,  but 
law  every  tranfadion  in  the  moft  favourable  light* 
They  are  vv^ell  prepared  to  embrace  the  dodrine  of 
Plato,  who  would  have  all  things  in  common ;  for 
without  inftru6lion,  they  are  already  in  a  great  meafure 
converts  to  his  principles.     In  fome  of  the  private 

"  baths,  the  men  mix  promifcuoufly  with  their  female 
relatives  and  friends.  They  ga  into  the  water  three  or 
four  times  every  day ;  and  they  ipend  the  greater  part 

"  of  their  time  in  the  baths,  where  they  amufe  themfelves 
with  finging,  drinking,  and  dancing.  In  the  Ihallower 
part  of  the  water  they  alfo  play  upon  the  harp.  It  is 
a  pleafant  fight,  to  fee  young  lafses  tuning  their  lyres, 

"  like  nymphs,  with  their  fcanty  robes  floating  on  the 

"  furface  of  the  waters.  They  look  indeed  like  fo  many 
Venufes,  emerging  from  the  ocean.  The  women  have  a 
cuilom  of  playfully  begging  from  the  men  who  come  to 
fte  them  bathe.     The.latter  throw  down  fmall  pieces  of 

*'  money,  which  they  direct  to  the  fairer  damfels.  The 
*'*  The  ladies  below  ftretch  out  their  hands,  and  fpread 
their  bathing  gowns,  to  receive  thefe  gifts,  which  fre- 
quently give  rife  to  a  general  fcramble.  This  fcram- 
ble,  you  will  eafily  conceive,  occafions  very  laughable 
incidents.     Befides  money,    garlands  and   crowns   of 

"  flowers  are  thrown  down,  with  which  the  ladies  or- 

*'  nament  their  heads  while  they  remain  in  the  water. 
As  I  only  bathed  twice  a  day,  I  fpent  my  leifure  time 
in  witnefsing  this  curious  fpedacle,  vifiting  the  other 

'^  baths,  and  caufing  the  girls  to  fcramble  for  money  and 

**  nofegays; 
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nofegays;  for  there  was  no  opportunity  of  reading  or 
iludying.  The  whole  place  refounded  with  fongs  and 
''  mufical  inftruments>  fo  that  the  mere  wiih  to  be  wife» 
were  the  height  of  folly ;  in  me  efpecially,  who  am 
not  like  Menedemus  in  the  play^  a  morofe  reje<Ster  of 
pleafure,  but  one  of  thofe  who  take  a  lively  intereil  in 
every  thing  which  concerns  their  fellow  mortals.  My 
pleafure  was  however  much  lefi  than  it  would  have 
"  been^  had  I  been  able  to  converle  with  my  new  ac- 
''  quaintance.  Circumflanced  as  I  was,  I  could  only  feafl 
«'  my  eyes,  wait  on  the  ladies,  and  attend  them  to  the  ren* 
''  dezvous  of  amufement.  I  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of 
paying  my  court  to  them,  as  againfl:  this  there  was  no 
prohibitory  law.  Befides  thefe  various  paiHmes,  there 
'^  is  alfo  another,  which  is  a  ibiirce  of  no  fmall  gratifica* 
*^  tion.  There  is  a  large  meadow  behind  the  village,  near 
''  the  river.  This  meadow,  which  is  ihaded  by  abundance 
"  of  trees,  is  our  ufual  place  of  refort  after  flipper. 
Here  the  people  engage  in  various  Iports.  Some  dance, 
others  ling,  and  others  play  at  ball,  but  in  a  manner 
Very  different  from  the  faihion  of  our  country.  For 
"  the  men  and  women  throw,  in  different  diredlions,  a 
'*  ball,  filled  with  little  bells.  When  the  ball  is  thrown, 
"  they  all  run  to  catch  it,  and  whoever  lay«  hold  df  it 
^^  is  the  conqueror,  and  again  throws  it  at  fbmebody  for 
'^  whom  he  wiihes  to  teftify  a  particular  regard.  When 
^'  the  thrower  is  ready  to  tofs  the  ball,  all  the  reft  ftand 
'^  with  outftrebched  hands,  and  the  former  jfrequently' 
^y  keeps  them  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenie,  by  pretending  to  aim, 
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''  fometimes  at  oncj  and  fometimes  at ;  another.  Many 
'^  other  gam^s  are  here  praftifed,  which  itwoiildte  te- 
"  dipus  to  enumerate.  I  have  related  enough  to  give 
you  an  idea  what  a  numeijous  fchool  of  Epicureans  is 
^labliihed  at  Baden,  I  think  this  muft  be  the!  place 
where  the  firft  man  was  created,  which  the  Hebrews' 
call  the  garden  of  pleaiure.  If  pleafiire  can  make  a 
man  happy,  this  place  is  certainly  pofsefsed  of  every 
requifite  for  the  promotion  of  felicity*        'J 
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"  But  you  will  perhaps  wiih  to  know  what  are  the 
"  virtues  of  the  waters.  Their  virtues  are  various  and 
manifold ;  but  they  have  one  quality  which  is  tnjly 
wgnderful,  and  in  a  manner  divine.  I  believe  there' 
are  no  baths  in  the  world  more  efficacious  inproiiioting 
the  props^tion  of  the  human  ipecies.  This  may  in- 
deed be  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstance — Aft  innumerable  multitude  of  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  repair  to  this  place  from  the  distanlce 
of  two  hundred  mUes  ;  not  with  a  view  of  recruiting 
their  health,  but  of  enjoying  life.  These  baths  are  the 
genera)  resort  of  lovers  and  their  miftreises,  of  all,  in 
Ihort,  who  are  fond  of  pleafure.  Many  ladies  pretend 
to  be  fick>  merely  with  a  view  ofbeing  fent  f6r<;ure  to 
this  watering  place.  You  confequently  fee^  here  a 
great  number  of  handfome  females  without  their  huf- 
'^  bands,  and  not  protected  by  any  male  relation^;  but 
attended  by  a  couple  of  maida  and  a: man  iervant,  or 
fome  elderly  coufin,  who  is  very:cafily  impoied  Up^* 
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*'  And  they  come  addrned  with  fuch  cbftly  apparel,  that 

*^  you  would  fuppoie  they  ^ere  coming  to  a  wedding, 

^*  irather  than  to  a  watering  pkce.     Here  we  find  Veftal, 

'*  or  to  fpeak  more  oorre6kly,  Floral  virgins.    Here  we 

"  meet  with  abbots,  monks,  -ftiars/  and  priefts.  Who 
live  with  greater  licenfe  thftn  thfe  reft  of  the  com- 
pany. Thefe  eccleliaftics,  fotgfetting  the  gravity*  of 
their  profefsion,  fometimes  bathe  with  the  ladies,  arid 
adorn  their  hair  with- filkeq  ribbons.  iFor  all  people 
here  concur  in  .baniihing  forrow,  and  courting  mirth. 
Their  objedl  is,  not  to  divide  that  which  ib  common, 

but  to  communicate  that  which  is  appropriated; '  It  is 

»-  •     • 

anaftonifhing  circumftanc^,  that  m  fo  great  a  iriulti* 

tude  (nearly  a  thoufand  perfonS)  of  various  difpofitions, 

and  To  much  given  to  riot,  no  difcbrd  or  difsenfion  ever 
"  arifes.  The  huflbands  fee  their  wives  gallanted,  and 
^'  evfen  attended  tete  k  tete  by  ihunjgers,  and  yet  they  are  y 

"  not  difturbed  or  rendered  uneafy.     Hence  it  happens, 
''  that  the  nande  of  jealoufy,  *  that  plague,  ^hich  is  elfe* 

where  prpdtifikivfe  of  fo^  much  ttiifcry,  is  here  unknown. 

How  unlike' are  the  manners  of  thefe  people  to  ou«, 

who  always  &e  things  on  the  dark  fide,  and  who  arc 

£>  inudx  ^veli  to  cenlbriotrfiieifs/'  that  in  hiit  miridAAht 

flighteft  ful^ioioh  Itnttajifly"^  grows  iiltb  full  proof  of 
^/  ^It.  :  I  dftWi  envy  the  apathy  of^  and 

*^>  I  execrate  our  perverfity,  who  are  always  wifhing  for 
'*  what  we  have  not,  and  are  continually  expofed  to  pre- 

fent  calamity  by  our  dread  of  the  future.     But  thefe 

people,  content  with  little,  enjdy  thett  *day  bf^llf^  in 

K2  .t^:      /'mirth 
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^'  mi^h  and  merriment ;  they  do  not  hanker  after  wealth ; 
they  are  not  anxious  for  the  morrow;  and  they  bear 
adverfity  with  patience.'  Thus  are  they  rich  by  the 
mere  dilpofition  of  their  )aadi\ds.  Their  motto  is,  live 
fvhile  you  live.  But  pf  this  enough — -it  is  not  niy 
object  to  extol  my  new  friends  at  the  expra&  of  my 
countrymen.  I  wiih  my  epifHe  to  coniifi:  of  unqua- 
<'  lified  good  humour^  that  I  may  impart  to  you  a  portion 
''  of  the  pleaiure  I  derived  from  the  baths  of  Baden.*' 
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Soon  after  Foggio's  return  from  Baden  to  Conflance, 
the  Counqil  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
an  intimate  friend  and  afsociate  of  John  Hufs.  Wlien 
Jerome  was  apprized  of  the  arreil  and  imprifbnment  of 
his  brother  reformer,  he  deemed  himielf  boxmd  in  honour 
to  rqpair  to  Conilance,  to  adminiiler  to  him  comfort  and 
aisiftance.  He  accordingly  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1415.^0^  But  alarmed  by  the  violence  of 
ipirit  which  feemed  to  rage .  ag^iiift  reputed  heretics,  he 
foon  fled  from  Conilance,  and  went  to  Ub^lingen,  whence 
he  fent  to  the  council  to  demand  a  ikfe  conduA.  Infiead 
of  this  inifarument  of  protedion,  the  members  of  that 
a&embly  addrefied  to  him  a  citation  to  appear  before 
them,  and  anfwer  to  a  chaige  <^  htfeij/bj  Juftly 
dreading  the  confeqtiences  of  encountering  the  prejudices 

of 
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of  the  eccleiiaiiical  dignitaries^  whofe  morals  and  princi- 
ples he  had  fb  often  branded  with  infamy/  he  refided  to 
ob^  this  citation^  and  fet  off  on  his  return  to  Bohemia. 
He  proceeded  without  moleflation  as  fiir  as  Hirfaw ;  but 
there  he  was  arrefied  by  the  officers  of  the  duke  of  Sultz- 
bach,  who  fent  him  in  chains  to  Conftancc^a^  Imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  underwent  an 
examination,  after  which  he  was  committed  to  prifon; 
The  feverity  which  he  there  experienced,  the  importunity 
of  ibme  of  his  profecutors,  and  his  iblitary  meditations 
on  the  dreadful  cataflrophe  of  Hufs,  at  length  Ihook  his 
conflancy,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1415,  he 
read  in  open  council,  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  ^6^  At 
thi&  price  he  purchafed  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  his 
confinement :  but,  notwithflanding  the  remonfbances  of 
Zabardla,  and  of  three  other  cardinals,  who  contended, 
that  by  his  renunciation  of  error,  he  had  iatisfied  public 
jufHce,  he  was  detained  in  cufiody.  In  the  courfe  of  a 
few  months  after  his  recantation,  new  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  exhibited  againfl  him.  To  thefe  he 
pleaded  in  a  iblemn  a&embly  of  the  coimcil,  held  for 
that  purpoie,  on  the  twenty-fath  of  May,  \A\^.(c) 
Foggio,  who  was  prefent  at  this  iecond  trial  of  Jerome, 

gave 
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gave  the  following  iiiteresting  account  of  it  to  his  fiiend 
Leonardo  Aretino.^a^ 
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Soon  after  my  return  from  Baden  to  Conftance^ 
the  caufe  of  Jerome  of  Prague^  who  was  accufed  of 
herefy,  came  to  a  public  hearing.  The  purport  of  my 
preient  letter  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  this  trials 
which  muft  of  neceisity  be  a  matter  of  coniiderable 
^'  intereft>  bodi  on  aqcount  of  the  importance  of  the 
'^  iubjed,  and  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  de* 
^'  fendant.  I  inuil  confefs  that  I  never  law  any  one 
who  in  pleading  a  caufe,  efpecially  a  caufe  on  the 
ifsue  of  which  his  own  life  depended,  approached 
nearer  to  that  iiandard  of  ancient  eloquence,  which 
"  we  fb  much  admire.  It  was  aftoniihing  to  witnefi 
'^  with  what  choice  of  words,  with  what  doieneis  of 
argument,  with  what  confidence  of  countenance  he 
replied  to  his  adveriaries.  So  imprcfsive  was  his  pe- 
roiution,  that  it  is  a  fubjed  of  great  concern,  that  a 
^'  man  of  fo  noble  and  excellent  a  genius  ihould  have 
"  deviated  into  herefy.  On  this  latter  point  however, 
*^  I  eannot  l^elp  .entertaining  fome  doubts.  But  far  be 
**  it  from  me,  to  take  upon  myfelf  to  decide  in  fo  im- 
portant  a  matter.  I  Ihall  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  are  wifer  than  myfelf. 

''  Do 
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Co)  In  the  Fasciculus  Rer,  expet.  eifugiend.  it  is  crroncoufly  afscrtcd  that 
the  following  letter  was  addrefsed  to  Niccolo  Niccoli. 
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*'  Do  not  however  imagine  that  I  intend  to  enter  into 
the  particulars-  of  this  canie.  lihall  only  touch  upon 
the  more  remarkable  and  inteiieiding  circumilances^ 
which  Mrill  be  fufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
learning  of-  the  man.^ 
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^*  Many  things  having  been  alledged  againil  the  prifoner^ 
ais  proofs  of  his  entertaining  heretical  notions,  and  the 
council  being  of  opinon,  that  the  proof  wa&  fufficietltly 
flroi^  to  warrant  further  invefttgation,  it  was  drd^ed 
that  he  ihould  publicly  anfwer  to  every  particular  of  the 
charge.  He  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil. But  wheii  he  was  called  upon  to  give  in  his  an- 
♦*  fwers,  he  for  a  long  time  refuied  fo  to  do  ;  alledging, 
"  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  generally  in  his 
*^  defSmce,  before  he  replied  to  the  falfe  imputations  of 
adveriaries.  This  indulgence  was  however  denied 
Upon  which,  Handing  up  in  the  midil  of  the 
afsembly — ^What  grofs  injuilice  is  this !  exclaimed  he, 
that  though  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  fotty 
days,  which  I  have  fpent  in  filth  and  fetters,  deprived 
of  every  comfort,  in  prifons  filiated  at  the  mod  remote 
*'  diflances  from  each  other,  you  have  been  continually 
liftening  to  my  adverfaries  and  llanderers,  you  willnot 
hear  me  for  a  fingle  hour  I  The  coniequence  of  this 
^  is>  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  every  one's  ears  are 
^  open  to  them,  and  iJiey  have  for  fo  long  a  time  been 
**  attempting  to  perfuade  you  that  I  am  a  heretic,  an 
'.*  enemy  of  the  true  faith,  a  perfecutor  of  the  clergy; 
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'    '^  and  on  the  other  hand^  I  am  deprived  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  myfeif:  you  have  prejudged  my 
caufe^  and  have  in  your  own  minds  condemned  me, 
before  you  could  pofiibly  become  acquainted  .with  my 
principles.     But,  fays  he,  you  are  not  Gods,  but  men, 
not  immortals,  but  mortals,  liable  to  error,  and  iubjeA 
to  imperfedion.    We  are  taught  to  believe  that  this 
aisembly  contains  the  light  of  the  world,  the  prudent 
'*  men  of  the  earth.    You  ought  therefore  to  be  unre* 
mittingly  careful  not  to  do  any  thing  rafhly,  foolifhly, 
or  unjufUy.     I  indeed,  who  am  pleading  for  my  life, 
am  a  man  of  little  confequence;  nor  do  I  fay  what  I 
do  fay  through  anxiety  for  myfeif  (for  I  am  prepared 
*'  to  fubmit  to  the  common  lot  of  mortality) — ^but  I  am 
*'  prompted  by  an  eamefl  defire,  that  the  coUedive  wif- 
**  dom  of  fo  many  eminent  men  may  not,  in  my  perfon, 
''  violate  the  laws  of  jufHce.     As  to  the  injury  done  to 
myfeif,   it  is  comparatively  of  trifling  confequence; 
but  the  precedent  will  be  pregnant  with  future  mis- 
chief.   Thefe  and  many  other  obfervations  he .  made 
with  great  eloquence ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
*^  murmurs  and  clamour  of  feveral  of  his  auditors.     It 
'*  was  decreed,  that  he  fhould  firfl  anfwer  to  the  chaiges 
*^  exhibited  againfl  him,  and  afterwards  have  free  liberty 
'*  of  fpeech.    The  heads  of  the  accufation  were  accor- 
"  dingly  read  from  the  defk.    When,  after  they  had  been 
'*  proved  by  teflimony,  he  was  afked  whether  he  had 
^'  any  remarks  to  make  in  his  defence ;  it  is  incredible 
^^  with  what  fkill  and  judgment  he  put  in  his  anfwers. 
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He  advanced  nothing  unbecoming  a  good  man  ;  and  if 
his  real  fentiments  agreed  with  his  profefsions,  he  was* 
io  far  from  deferving  to  die^  that  his  principles  did  not 
even  give  juft  ground  for  the  llighteft  offence.  He 
denied  the  whole  impeachment,  as  a  fiction  invented 
by  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Among  others  an  arti- 
cle w;as  read,  which  accufed  him  of  being  a  detraAor 
of  the  apoftolic  fee,  an  oppugner  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
an  enemy  of  the  cardinals,  a  perfecutor  of  prelates, 
and  an  adverlary  of  the  Chriflian  clergy.  When  this 
charge  was  read,  he  aroie,  and  ftretching  out  his  hands, 
*'  he  £dd  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice.  Fathers  !  to  whom 
*'  Ihall  i  have  recourfe  for  fuccour  ?  Whofe  afsillance 
ihall  1  implore  ?  Unto  whom  fhall  I  appeal,  in  protes- 
tation of  my  innocence  ? — Unto  you  ? — ^But  thefe  my 
perfecutors  have  prejudiced  your  minds  againfl  me,  by 
declaring  that  I  entertain  hoflility  againft  all  my  judges. 
Thus  have  they  artfully  endeavoured,  if  they  cannot 
reach  me  by  their  imputations  of  error,  fo  to  excite 
your  fears,  that  you  may  be  induced  to  feize  any  plau*- 
fible  pretext  to  deftroy  your  common  enemy,  such  as 
they  mofl  falfely  reprelent  me  to  be.  Thus,  if.  you 
give  credit  to  their  aisertion,  all  my  hopes  of  lafety 
are  loft.  He  caufed  many  to  fmart  by  the  keennefs  of 
his  wit,  and  the  bitternefs  of  his  reproaches.  Melan- 
choly as  the  occafion  was,  he  frequently  excited  laugh- 
ter, by  turning  to  ridicule  the  imputations  of  his  ad- 
'*  verfaries.  When  he  was  alked,  what  were  his  fenti- 
''  ments  concerning  the  iacrament,  he  replied,  that  it 
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was  by  nature  bread ;  hut  that  at  tbe  time  of  confe- 
cration,  and  afterwards,  it  was  the  toie  body  of  Chrift, 
&c.  according  to  the  AASteB:  or&o^iy.  Then  €ome 
^*  one  iaid,  but  it  is  reported  that  you  haye  maintained, 
*^  that  there  remains  bread  after  ooiiiecration— -True,  laid 
^^  Jerome,  there  remains  bread  at  ithe  baiker's.  When 
<'  4me  of  the  order  of  preaching  ftimrs  "was  railing  agpioB: 
^*  him  with  uncommon  aiperi^,  he  iaid  to  him-*-Ho}d 
thy  peace,  hypocrite.  When  another  fwore  by  his 
con&ience,  this,  faid  be,  is  a  very  fafe  mode  of  deceir- 
ing.  One  man,  who  was  particularly  imveterake  againft 
him,  he  never  addre&ed  but  by  tlie  title  of  a&  or  dog. 
*'  As,  on  account  of  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
articles  exhibited  a^inft  him,  the  cauie  cQiilfl  hot  be 
determined  at  that  fitting,  the  court  was  adjourned  to 
another  day,  on  which  tiie  proofs  of  each  article  of 
impeachment  were  read  over,  and  confirmed  by  more 
witneises.  Then  he  arof^  and  fiud.  Since  yoti  have  at- 
<^  tended  fo  diligently  to  my  adverfiuies,  I  have  a  right 
to  demand4hat  you  :fiibuld  alio  hear  me  with  patience. 
Though  many  violently  objeded  to  this  demand,  it 
was  at  length  conceded  to  him  that  he  fhould  be  heard 
in  His  defence.  He  then  began  by  folemnly  praying 
''  to  God,  fo  to  influence  liis  mind,  and  fb  to  in^ire  his 
fpeech,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  plead  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  ialvation  of  his  foul.  He  then  proceeded 
thus — 'I  know,  moft  learned  judges,  that  many  ex- 
cellent men  have  been  moft  unworthily  dealt  with, 
orerborne  by  ftlfe  witneises,  and  condemned  by  ;the 
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moil  unjuil  judgments.  lUuflrating  this  poiition  by 
particular  inftances,  he  b^au  with  Socrates,  who  was 
unjufUy  condemned  by  his  countrymen,  and  who  could 
not  be  periiiaded  by  the  dread  of  the  moft  formidable 
evils,  imprifonment  and  death,  to  ayail  himfelf  of  an 
opportunity  which  was  preiented  to  him  of  efcaping  out 
of  cuftody.  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  capti- 
vity of  Plato,  the  torments  endured  by  Anaxagoras  and 
Zeno,  and  the  tmjuft  condemnations  of  many  other 
gentiles-~the  baniihxnent  of  Rutilius,  the  unmerited 
'^  death  of  Boetius,  ^nd  of  others  mentioned  in  the  wri- 
^'  tings  of  that  author.  He  thenpa&ed  on  to  the  inftances 
*'  which  are  recorded  in  the  Jewilh  hiflory — and  in  the 
firft  place,,  he  obferved,  that  Moies,  the  deliverer  and  le- 
giilator  of  the  Jews,  was  frequently  calumniated  by  his 
own  countrymen,  as  a  feducer  and  contemner  of  the 
people.  He  alfo  iniianced  Jpfeph,  who  was  fold  to 
flavery,  in  coniequence  <rf  the  envy  of  his  brethren, 
^*  and  afterwards  imprifoned  under  a  groundleis  fuipicion 
''  of  incontinence,  Befides  thefe,  he  enumerated  Ifkiah, 
"  Daniel,  and  almoft  all  the  prophets,  who  were  ca- 
^^  lumniated  and  periecuted,  as  delpifers  of  God  and 
**  ibwers  of  Edition.  He  alfo  alluded  to  the  trial  of  Su-^ 
'^  fannah,  and  oS  many  others,  who,  notwithfianding 
*'  the  integrity  of  their  lives,  periihed  by  unjuft  fen-^ 
tences.  Comiog  down  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptift 
and  our  Saviour,  he  obferved,  that  all  are  agreed  that 
they  were  unjuftly  condemned,  upon  falfe  eharges, 
fupported  by  falfe  witnefses.    He  next  quoted  the 
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cafe  of  Stephen^  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  prieils ; 
and  reminded  the  afiembly  that  all  the  apoftles  were 
condemned  to  die,  as  feditious  movers  of  the  people, 
contemners  of  the  gods,  and  workers  of  iniquity.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  a  icandalous  thing  that  one 
prieft  ihould  be  unjuftly  condemned  by  another ;  that 
it  was  flill  more  icandalous,  that  a  college  of  priefls 
^'  fhould  be  guilty  of  this  criiiie ;  and  that  it  was  moll 
'^  fcandalous  of  all,  that  it  ihould  be  perpetrated  by  a 
"  general  council.  Nevertheleis  he  proved  from  hiilory 
*^  that  thefe  circumiiances  had  actually  occurred.  Upon 
thefe  topics  he  enlarged  in  fo  imprefsive  a  manner,  that 
every  body  liilened  to  him  with  fixed  attention.  But 
as  the  weight  of  every  caufe  reib  upon  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  fupported,  he  proved,  by  various  argu- 
*^  ments,  that  no  credit  was  due  to  the  witneises  who 
*'  depofed  againil  him,  more  eipecially,  as  they  were  iri- 
*'  iligated  to  give  evidence  againil  him  by  hatred,  ma- 
**  Icvolence,  and  envy.  He  then  ib  iatisiadlorily  detailed 
the  caufes  of  the  hatred  which  he  imputed  to  his  pro- 
fecutors,  that  he  almoil  convinced  his  judges  of  the 
reaibnableneis  of  his  objections  againil  their  teilimony. 
His  obfervations  were  fo  weighty,  that  little  credit 
would  haviB  been  given  to  the  depoiitions  of  the  wit- 
neises fojr  the  profecution,  in  any  other  caufe  except  in 
a  trial  for  hereiy.  He  moreover  added,  that  he  had  vo- 
*•  luntarily  come  to  the  council,  in  order  to  defend  his  in- 
**  jured  charader,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  life  and  ilu- 
*'  dies,  which  had  been  regulated  by  the  laws  of  duty  and 
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•'  of  virtue.  He  remarkea,  that  holy  meti  of  old  were  ac* 
''  coilomed  to  difcuis  their  differences  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  belief,  not  with  a  vitw  of  ii&|)ugning  the  faith, 
but  of  inveftigating  the  truth-^^hat  St.  Auguftine  and 
**  St.  Jeromehad  thus  differed  in  opinion,  and  had  upon 
ibme  points:  even  held  contrary :  ientiments,  without 
any  fuipicion  bf  hei^efy.  All  the  audienice  entertained 
hopes,  that  he  would  either  cle^r  himfelf  -  by  retra<3:ing 
the  hereiies  which  were  objeAed  to  him,  or .  fiipplicate 
pardon  for  his  errors.  But  he  maintained  that  he  had 
not  erred,  and  that  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  tetoA. 
He  next  began  to  praife  John  Hnis,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  the  flames,  calling  him  a  good,  juil,  iand 
holy  man,  a  man  who  had  fuffered  death  in  a  righteous 
cauie.  He  profe&ed  that  he  himielf  alfo  was  prepared 
to  undergo  the  ievereft  puniihment  with  an  undaunted 
and  coniiant<  mind,^  declaring  that  he  fublhitted  to  his 
*'  enemies,  and  to  withe&es  who  had  teftified  inch 
•*  ihameful  falfehoods;  who  would  however,  on  {bme 
*^  future  day,  give  an  account  of  what  they  had  find,  to 
*'  a  God  who  could  not  be  deceived.  When  Jerome 
"  made  thefe  declarations,  the  afsembly  was  affeded 
f '  /with  the  greatefl  fbrro  w ;  for  every  body  wiihed,  that 
f  a  man  c^  fuch  pLtraordinary  talents  ihould  repent  of 
*'  his  errors  and  be  iaved.  But  he  perliiled  in  his  fenti- 
H  menis,  and  feemed  to  court  definition.  Dwelling  on 
**  the;praifes  of.  John  Huis^  he.fkid,  that  he  had  enter- 
'^  tained  no  principles  boftile.  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
''  holy  chuiicb,  and  that  he  only  bore  teilimony  againft 
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^'  tfacr'abiiles  jof  the  clergy^  and  the  pridd  and  pomp  of 
prelates:  for  that  fince  the  patFimoiiy  of . the  church 
was  apprbpri^  the  poor,  then  to  ftrangers, 

f '  and  laftljr '  to  the  ereiStion  o£  churches,  good  men 
dioh^t  it  highly  impn>|»er  tbat  it  ihould  be  kviihed 
oh  faarldts,  ebtertainments,  dc^, .  fplendid  garments; 

f'  ahd>  dtber  thiiigs  unbecoming  the  rdi^on  of  Chrifl: 
It  maj  be'  mentioned  ^  the  greateft  proof  of  Jerome's 
abilities,  that  thoi^  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
various  ndi&s^  and  was  teafed  by  fome  people  who 
cavilled  at  his  e:^r€9(sidns,  he  replied  to  them  all,  and 
cdmpelled  them  either  to  blush  or  to  be  filent.  When 
the  clamour  incommoded  him,  he  ceafed  ipealdhg,  and 

«<  ibmetimqs  reprbved  thofe  who   difhirbed  him.     He 

^^  then  continued  his  fpeech,  b^ging  and  entreating 
them  to  ikffdc  him  to  fpeak,  fince  this  was  the.laft  time 
they  would  hear  him.     He  was  nieverr  terrified  by  the 

**  murmurs  of  his  adveriaries,  but  unifoirmly  maintained 
the  tfirmnefs  and  ifatrepidity  of  his  mihdl  It  is  a  won-" 
derfiul  inftance  of  the  ftrength  of  his  memory,  that 
thoilghhb  had. been  tronfined  three  hundred  and  forty 
days  in  a  dark  dukigeoh>  where  it  was  in^ofsibie  for 

"  him  tb:  rcadt  ah4  i^ere  he  muft  have  daily  fufiered 

"from  theioitinoft  aniriety  of  mind,  yet  he  quoted  fo 
many  learned  ^vriters  in  defence  of  his  c^inions,  and 
fuppbrted  his  fentiments  by  the  (avithoiity  of  ib  many 

^V  do6k(M:s  of  the  church,  tbat  any  one  would  havebteii 

'^  led  to  bis^eve,  diat  he  had  devoted  all  the  time  df  bH 
iisq»rifbnnient  to  the  peace^  and  undiftmfoed  itudy  of 

philofophy. 
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*^  philofophy.  jHjifi  voice  ;w«d  fweet,  deelr  and  fononws ; 
**  his  a^pn  dignified,  and  wjelljadapt;ed  either  to  exjpcefi 
*^  mdi^i^tioHj  or  to  excite  coiiipafsion,.  w];ucl;i  however 
*^  he  oeither  aik^  or  w^lhed  for.  He  stood  undaunted 
^  ajqid  intrepid,  not  merely  .oontemoing,  but  like  another 
<'  Qito,  longing  for  death.  He.wM  a  man  woirthjto 
f '  be  bad  in  everjaifting  iremembrance*  I  do  not  Gom-^ 
^'  mei^d  him  for  entertaining  fentimenfas  holUle  to  the 
^V  cpntftitHtion  .«f  the  iCburcb ;  but  I;ada»ire  bis  learning, 
;bi9  extc^ve  kooiyledge,  the  fuavity  of  ihis.doquence^ 
an^  .b)9  rability  in  reply.  But  il  ^m  afi^id  :that  all  4fbefe 
*'  Sn^^ments  were  beftowed  on  bim  by  nature,  in  order 
{'  to  effis^Tbis  d^ltru^ion/  M  hie  vraftaiUpwed  two  days 
*'  ^pr Mrepet^anqe^  fevek-allearned  men/^aodamongilthe 
♦'  reft  tbe  ^ftrdinal  of  Flpfeotfe,  yiHtedibim,  with  a  view 
"  of  perfuading  him  to  change  his  fentimcntp,  and  turn 
*'  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  But  as  he  pertinaciouily 
^'  periled. in  bis  falfe  np^€^,  he  .was  condemned  as 
guilty  ,of  heiipiy,  and  cpc^^gn^  to  the  flames.  ^ 
iloip  ever  iu^ered  death  with;f^ch  conftapcypf  mind^ 
f'  A'V^en  be  an^ved  at  :tbe  place  of  execution,  he  ftr^fM^ 
''  hixjufelf  of  bis  garmepts,  :aiid  ^nelt  dow;n  be^r^ -tbe 
^r  i#akp, ;  to  wbwbbe  was  fppn  aft^  tied  with  w0t  ropes 
"  and  a  chain*  Thep  great  pieces  rpf  wood,  interinb^ 
''  with  ftraw,  we^pil^a^  high  as  ;bis  breaft.  Wh/ai 
*V;^re  was  fet  to  the  pile,  he  began  to  fing  a  hymn,  which 
"  was  fcarcely  interrupted  by  the  fmoke  and  flame.  I 
''  muft  not  omit  a  ilriking  circumilance,  which  fliewa 
**  the  firmnefs  of  his  mind.     When  the  executioner  was 
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going  to  apply  the  fire  behind  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  lee  it,  he  faidi  come  this  way,  and  kindle 
it  in  my  fight,,  forif  I  had  been  afraid  of  it,  I  fhould 
^  never  have  com6  to  this  place.  Thus  perilhed  a  man, 
**  in  every  re^eA  exemplary,  except  in  the  erroneoufnefi 
^^  of  his  feith.  I  was  a  witnefs  of  his  end,  and'  obferved 
'*  every  particular  of  its  ptocels.  He  may  have  been 
heretical  in  hitf  notions,  and  obftitiate  in  perfevering  in 
them,  but  he  certainly  died  like  a  philofopher.  I  have 
rehearfed  a  long  liory,  as  I  wilhed  to  employ  my  lei- 
iure,  in  relating  a  tranfadion  which  furpaises  the 
events  of  aticieftt  hiftory.  For  neither  did  Mutiiis 
'*  fufier  his  hand  to  be  burnt  {6  patiently  as  Jerome  en- 
'^  dured  the  burning  of  his  whole  body ;  nor  did  .Socrates 
"  drink  the  hemlock  as  cheerfully  as  Jerome  fubmitted 

''  to  the  fire."  (^  ^ 

•     ■  -  ..  .  •    » 

They  whd  are  admitted  within  the  teil  which  hides 
the  daily  tranfaAiohs  of  the  great,  from  the  profane  eyes 
of  the  vulgar,  rarely  entertain  an  excefsive  reverence  for 
dignities.  From  a  variety  of  pafsages  which  occur  in  the 
works  of  Poggio,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
inienfible  of  the  corruptions  of  the  pontifical  court ;  and 
on  more  occafions  than  one,  he  drew  uponhimfelf  the 
feverity  of  reproof,  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  Ca J  Whether  his  indigna- 
tion againft  the  diigraceful  condud  of  the  teachers  of  the 
catholic  doiftrine,  had  fhiaken  his  belief  in  the  catholic 
creed,  his  prudence  has  rendered  it  impoisible  to  afcertain. 
It  is  certain,  that  he  thought  a  reformation  of  the  man- 
ners of  ecclefiaftics  abfolutely  necefeary  to  the  credit  of 
the  church ;  and  though  he  was  not  infpired  by  the  zeal 
which  prompted  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  pub- 
licly to  arraign  the  conduct  of  their  eccleiiailical  fuperiors, 
let  it  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  he  did  not,  as  many 
haye.  done,  reprove  and  ridicule  prevailing  corruptions  in 
private,  and  at  the  fame  time  join  in  the  perfecution  of 
tbofe  who  had  fufficient  courage  to  impugn  the  fame  cor- 
ruptions by  open  hollility.  The  feeling  manner  in  which 
he  defcribes  the  trial  and  execution  of  Jerome,  evinces  a 
heart,  which  daily  intefcourfe  with  bigoted  believers,  and 
licentipus. hypocrites,  could  not  deaden  to  the  impulfes  of 
humanity.  Indeed  the  manifeil  intereft  which  he  took 
in  the  fate  of  a  man,  who  was  hdd  up  by  tiie  church  as 
an  objedl  of  unqualified  abhorrence,  f^^^  awakened  the 

M  fears 


fa)  See.a  lelter  from  Poggio  to  Alberto  di  Sarzano^  which  is  presenred  in 
the  collection  of  Ambrogio  Traversari's  epistles,  edited  by  Mehus  flib.  xxv.  ep. 
xzii.)  in  which  he  defends  his  flridures  on  the  immoralities  of  the  clergy  ^  his 
dialogue  on  hypocrisy,  printed  in  the  fecond  yolume  of  the  Fasciculus  Rerum 
expeiend,  etfugiend, ;  his  treatife  on  avarice;  and  many  of  his  epiftles. 

(Tfj  The  fentence  pafled  by  the  council  upon  Jerome,  concluded  i»ath  the 
following  declaration.  ''  Propter  quae  eadem  fanda  fynodus  eundem  Hierony^ 
"  mum  palmitem  putridum  et  aridum,  in  vite  non  manentem,  foras  mittendum 
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fears  of  Lebnardo  Aretibo.  Jjti&mrdo  was  vifidoubtedly 
apprebev^ve^  ted  admiration  of  the  abilities^-  and  cbm^ 
pa&iou  for  tbe  fate  o^  die  heretic^  ihould  be  attribvited  to 
a  latent  loYe  of  herefy.  He  tberdbre  thought  it  requifite 
to  admoliifli  his  frieiid  in  the  foUowivig  terms.  V  I  re- 
Gieiv^d  the  day  before  yeilerday,  by  tible  miedifmn  ^f 
Barbaro>  your  leitter  6n  the  fubjeft  df  tfee  execMion  of 
*'  Jerome  of  Prague.  I  very  much  admire  its  elegance ; 
*'  but  you  feem  to  give  a  more  ample  teftimony  to  the 
*'  merits  of  the  heretic  than  I  could  wifh.  Ton  take 
care  indeed  frequetftly  to  put  in  proper  caveats ;  hut 
upon  the  whole,  you  Ihew  too  great  in  affection  for 
^*  his  cauie.  I  mttft  advife  you  henceforth  to  wrhe 
'*  upon  fuch  ^bjei%s  in  a  more  guarded  manner.** j<ii^ 
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The  cold  caution  of  Leonardo  may  be  a  quality  con- 
ducive to  the'enfurance  of  ptfrfonal  fafety ;  but  the  ge- 
nerous warmth  of  Pc^g^o,  lays  an  irreiiflible  claim  to  Ihe 
applaufe  of  every  ingenuous  mind. 


*'  decernit :  ipfumque  haereticum,  et  in  hcrefim  rdapfuxDi  excomiDunicatunij 
'*  anathematif atntn  pronunciat  et  declarat  atque  damnat." 

Fasciculus -Rir.  Exptt.HFug,  torn.  i.  p.  Sd3. 
CaJ  Leon.  j^reL  Episi.  lib.iv,  ep,x. 


CHAP.  III. 


POGGIO  receives  a  cofiy  of  Francesco  Barbaros 
treatise  De  Re  Uxorid — Memoirs  of  Francesco 
Barharo-^Poggio's  journey  in  quest  of  ancient 
manuscripts — Account  of  the  ancient  authors  reco- 
vered by  him — Death  of  Cardinal  Zabarella — 
Poggio*s  oration  pronounced  at  jSabarella's  funeral 
— Account  of  2kibarella — Martin  V.  elected  to  the 
pontificate — Termination  of  the  Schism — Dissolu" 
tion  of  the  council — Poggio  attends  the  pontiff^  to 
Mantua — He  visits  England,  at  the  instance  of 
Beaufort  bishop  of  Winchester — He  is  disap^ 
pointed — State  of  literature  in  Britain — Several 
of  Cicero  s  works  recovered  in  Italy — Quarrel  be^ 
tween  Leonardo  Aretino  and  Niccolo  Niccoli— 
Poggio  obtains  a  small  benefice — He  is  still  dissa-- 
•  tisjied — He  returns  to  Italy — Notices  of  the  State 
of  society  in  Britain  which  occur  in  his  works. 
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OOON  after  the  execution  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  Po^o 
received  from  Guarino  Veronefe,^a^  a  copy  of  a  treatiie, 
Uxorid^  u  e.  on  the  duties  of  a  Wife,  which  had 

.■  iJ  '  JJ...J 
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YiE^  GimriDo  yqronefi?^  as  ]us  filename  imports^  was, a  natiy^  pfyjffapa^  in 
vWS^,.fi!9r;;i«  «!*•  born  A.  n.  1370-i    Pjpdic^Ung  l^iii^  figopa hi^,o|rly^ 

ipLS^Cjir.t^^.iiUlpidicm      this  able  tutor^  a  ko9wlc4g^of  the»I^d^^^apgf^ag^ 
^ft^cT^^fiJ^.i?:  XPJW? . t9: -Cpn8afltiif^pl?5  for .  th<^  «xpbft| ipp^Cc ;qf,^<^ftg  r^e 

riibed  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th.  century,  affirms,  that  when 'Gi^no  had 
finiihed  his  Greek  fladies,  he  returned  to  Italy  with  two  large  chefts  full  of 
books  which  heJhAAiO^IbAQd  dfuring>hi^  re/Uoaodlin  CDonflAthiople ;  and  that 
he  was  fo  much  VLSpS^Vf.^}^jA\tiD(^  which 

periihed  in  a  fhipwrepkbicthatrUkrihak^lNScmife;  gci^'  torib^Afpace  of  a  fingle 
night.  But  this  ftorgDU^etfiiiriAyts^nfiaerQdfaBifabQlaniiiaiah  'his  return  to  his 
natiye  country,  he  adopted  the  profeffion  of  a  public  ledurer  on  Rhetoric,  in 
which  capaci^i)'e^ifited^ari6Ci»dtle8  6f^Itat>^.  Tftie  iiamibi  c^  theib  dtie^  are 
thus  enumerated  by  Janus  Pannonius,  who  teilified  his  gratitiide'£or^lhier'6etiefit 
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been  lately  publilhed  by  Francelco  Barbara,  a  Venetian 
fcuular,"  wBd  was  now  beginning  ta  atmn  a nconnderable 
degree  of  celebrity.     His  opinion  of  this  compoiition  he 

expreised 


which  he  had  derived  from  Guarino's  iDfirudtions,  by  compofing  a  poem  to  hii 
praife. 

^*  Tu  mare  frarnantes  Venetos,  tu  Antenoris  alti 
**  Inftituis  cives^  tua  te  Verona  legentem 
"  Finis  et  Italiae  ilttgttU-fabliflae  Tridentiun ; 
"  Nee  jam  flumineum  referent  Florentia  nomen, 
''  Ac  Phaebo  quondam,  nunc  facra  Bononia  Marti  \ 

oi-:  i-.^  ,o7 J*?t°f  ^^^ff^T^^if^* ^^  r>;\:    /<  v-.'^ 

■^  ^  "  .?aci8  et  aligeri  Ferraiia  mater  amorisJ'  .    ,        . 

l;;;?hWt!W  H*^M  abo^pli  $?t|»riiio,  '  Afler  Injuring  rtAd^  crAiyji4ai%t« 
that  cify  under  the  protedion  of  the  Marquis  d*£iie,  he  there  terminated  a  life 
or  n^ary  labour,  in  the  year  146o,  at  the  adranced  age  of  ninety.  Bartdomaeo 
Facio>  who  had  been  of  the  number  of  hisjmpili,  made' mention  of  him  during 
bis  iifbtime  in  the  following  flattering  terms. 


'i^od  de^ 

4tttoi'ek1c?(jtto/ 

tifthnbnibjto  cit 

iL'ij  bii;:  ;  -j:-]  'fffjCIAiiiedmnEtoimilftte  liiiib6toti«rtdtatt-^tobbfii^  ■  i  >'  - '  •'/  <;i.. .! 

t\:..\:t   ,;  *;r:4).5(^  QdaotiimfJC^IhWi 'VOliiltolM  MHtf  ei«fo        '-'>'  ''^  -'•'  "-"''  '-  « 
•..;;■:  !i   n  'i')  u  f^;)Aididen '|!ln:t)e)pBcaiitett4iiibb#«^  n  ^-'^  •• ' 
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expniscd  in  the  following  terim.  V  i  tiiank  jou,  my 
f^  dear  Guarino,  for  the  little  volume  which  yoxx  haVe 
been  iakind  as  to  cdmmumcate  to  me.  My^obligatioa 
to  you  wduld  be  ia^m6n{6,  had  I  any  thou^ts  of  mzh 
trimony;  but  I  muft  acknowle^ey  that  d^  perufail  of 
'*  this  treatife  has  done  away  the  little  inclination  which 
'^  :i/]^revio<a2lly  felt!  to  entel:  into  tile  married  ibite ;  for 
f<  how  can>  I  eitpe6t  to  find  a  help-mate  who  conoen- 
'^^  tirates  in  her  chara6):er  all  the  gqod  qualities^  theuiiion 
«^  jof  ;which^  in  the  t^pinion  of  wife  Judges^  conftitutes  a 
'*  good^wife.  But  to  ibc  feriou»-r-As  foon  ai  I  received 
^^  the 'bbd^,  I  bewail  td  perufe  it ;  and  found;  the  fubjed 
"  fo  novel,  the  ftylc  fo  excellent,  aiwl  the  method  & 
'*  clear,  that  I,ha;^ly  tan  over  the  Whole  iti'owe  4ayi  1 
^'  afterwards  read  it  again  more  deliberately.  The  fub- 
^'  jeSt  is  indeied  a  pleafakt  tihe;  and  he  has  illuftrated  it 
*'  by  iiumerotis  kiid  well  arttingfed  ekamples.  I  amliow- 
^  ^Ver  moft  of  all  captivated  by  the  gravity  of  his  die* 
tion.  This  difsertation  on  the  dtity  of  a  wife,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  worthy  to  be  clafsed  with  TuUy's  offices. 
You  know  that  I  am  no  flatterer,  but  that  I  always 
Ipeak^from  the  impulfe,  of*  the  heart  ./Blarba to  .uniiejs 
<f. with.>tibe  greateii:  eloquence  a  dignity : of  fentiment^ 
•'  worthy  of  a  man  of  confummate  gravity.  .Eanieitly 
"exhort  him  to  cultivate  thofe  talents,  the  firft  frviits 

"  of  which  are  ifo  admira,ble/T<a>/ 

'■  '•■•■■     ■       ■  '  '  ■     --The 
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The  warm  approbation  which  Poggio  exprefsed  of 
this:treatife  IhfRe  KtarWi  led  the  way  to  anintercourfe 
(of  jEQ^tual  good  offices  between  him  land  itis  author/ in 
whofe  diaxader  were  united  the  dignity  of  the  patrician; 
and  the  aooomplifliments  of  the  fcholan 


•  '  ' ) 


>  prancefcd  BarbarOi  was:  descended  from  a  noble  Yeiie* 
tmn  family:,  whidki  formerly  bore  jthe  name  of  Magadefi> 
rbiit  exchanged  that'  appellation  for  the  honourable  title 
of  Barbaroi  or  <te!  ^arbari>  which  was  cwiferred  upon  it 
in  /the  twelfth ,  century,  in  co'nfequence  of  the  yalorou^ 
jex^tiona  of  MaiK:0  Magadefi,  in  a:  battle  fought  ag^inft 
cthe  SlaiDdx^ens^  aesr  .Afcalouo  Frajicefco  was  born  at 
Vemq<5*  in  )thfe  year  1 308.  At  an  early  age  he  was  plac- 
^  undef  the  tuitioniiof  John  of  Ravenna,  and  wa$  after- 
wards lenttiij^Qd  to  ]  the  ,<5we  of  .Gafperino  Barziza.f^a^ 
VjodPVrXht  aufpiqw  of  thefe  inftrucftora  he  made  a  furpris- 


\ .' 


(a)  Gafperioa  Barziza  was  a  native  of  Bergaioo,  and  was  one  of  that  nanie>- 
rotis  afsemblagc  of  icholars>  who  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Latjn 
tbfigu6'to  John  of  ^aveiiha.  He  read  lednres  on  Rhetoric/ firft  at  Padua^  and 
afterwards  at  Mtton.  His  writitigs  are  not  numerous  V  &ey  confiftof  a  treatife 
Ob  Orthography )  aao^c  o^  Elegance  of  Compofition;  various  Orations  and 
Letters ;  and  a  con^mentaiy  on  the  EpilUes  of  Seneca.  In  undertaking  to  fup^ 
ply  the  deficiencies  which  occurred  in  Cicero*s  treatife  de  Oratore^  in  confequence 
of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  ancient  copiies  of  that  elegant  and  ufefiil  Work, 
he  e^nced  a  temerity  of  fpirit  which  nothing  but  the  mod  able  execution  of  his 
tafk  could  have  juilified.  Happily  however  for  the  admirers  of  ancient  eloquence, 
the  labours  of  Graiperino  were  rendered  ufelefs,  by  the  difcovery  of  a  conipleat 
copy  of  the  work  in  queilion,  made  by  the  Biihop  of  Lodi^  It  appears  however 
that  he  had  adually  enlarged^  by  fupplementaiy  cbaptens,  the  imperfed  copies  of 
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inglj  rapid  progrels  iri  the  lludy  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
In  the  acquHition  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage^ he  was  afsiiled  by  Guarino  Veronefe,  and  not  as 
fome  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed,  by  Manuel  Cryfoloras. 
So  fuddenly  did  the  talents  of  Francefco  come  to  maturi- 
ty, that  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of  his  acquirements  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his^  age,  at  which  early  period  he 
pronounced  the  funeral  eulogium  of  Giovanni  Corradino, 
a  phyfician  of  Fadua,  and  alfb,  at  the  command  of  the 
directors  of  the  Faduan  univedity,  delivered  an  oration  ' 
on  the  occafion  of  the  conferring  the  degree  of  do6tor  of 
civil  and  canon  law  on  Alberto  Guidalotti,  a  noble  Peru- 
gian.  But  a  more  iingular  inilance  of  the  precocity  of 
his  mind  was  diiplayed  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year, 
in  the  publication  of  his  treatife  De  Re  Uxorid,  which 
was  received  by  the  learned  with  univerfal  applauie.^a^ 

N  The 


Quintilian's  Institutes.    Thefe  were  alfo  fuperfeded  bj  the  laboun  of  Poggio^  in 
fearch  of  ancient  manufcripts. 

Several  of  Grafperino's  letters  wel'e  edited  by  Jofepho  Ale&andro  Furietti,  and 
publifhed  at  Rome,  in  4to.  A.  D.  1733.*-ilfeAi  Vita  Amhros.  Trovers,  p.  ll. 
xlyi— ^^05/int  Scrittori  Vinix.  torn  1.  p,  20.  torn  11.  p.  8.  Facius  de  Firis 
illus.  p,  28. 

faj  On  the  fubjcct  of  matrimony,  Francefco  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
theoretical  fpeculations.  Trailing  that  in  Maria,  daughter  of  Piero  Loredano, 
procurator  of  St  Mark,  he  had  found  the  union  of  good  qualities  which  he 
had  reprefented  in  his  difsertation,  as  requifite  to  the  formation  of  the  charader 
of  a  good  wife,  he  married  that  lady  in  the  year  14^1 9.  , 

So  great  wai  the  repntation  of  his  eloquence  and  prudence,  that  he  had 
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ITae  vacancy  of  the  pontifical  throne^  flUl  a£S>rding  to 
tlie  officers  of  the  Raman  chwieery  a  confideraible  id^ree 
of  leisune,  Foggio  about  this  time  jundertobk  an  expedi- 
tion 


fbtrcely  atta^ed  to  the  age  of  tmicat^^ont,  whtn,  notwiAfymHog  the  prDhibi** 
tifoa  of  <the  Vqpetiaa  la^w^  he  was  adoutted  by  the  Condlio  Maggiorc  into  the 
nuQiber  of  the  fenators.  Three  years  after  his  exaltation  to  this  honour,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Como,  which  office,  however,  he  did  not  think 
fMToper  to  aeeept.  It  does  not  appear  what  weie  the  motives  which  i&teced  hin 
Ip  4e<Aine  tl^is  hpnour^  JEiis  bicgrapher  Agoftioi,  attributes  his  oonda6t  in  this 
iA^oee  to  his  modefty.  Jf  this  amiable  virtue,  a  quality  of  fuch  rare  oocor- 
fence  in  the  hidory  of  fiatefmen,  prevented  him  from  undertaking  the  chief 
Hiagiftracy  of  the  city  of  Como,  it  ihould  feem,  that  it  did  not  long  continue  to 
cbftrud  hin»  in  his  way  to  piefermeQjt,  iince  in  the  fame  year  in  which  he  is 
fiippofed  to  have  been  thus  diffident  of  his  abilities,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
invejfted  with  the  government  of  Trivigi,  in  which  city  he  prefided  for  the  fpace 
of  twelve  months.  The  inhabitants  of  Trivigi  lamented  his  departure,  and  long 
entertained  a  refpedfiil  remembrance  of  the  wifdom  of  his  adminiibation.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  years  after  the  termination  of  his  government, 
they  applied  for  his  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  public  preceptor  5  and  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  Francefco  afsured  them,  that  he  should  always  regard  their  welfare  as  an 
objedt  of  his  particular  attention.  Immediately  after  his  return  to  the  Venetian 
capital,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjundion  with  Leonardo  Giuftiniano,  to  compli- 
ment the  eaftern  emperor  Palaeologus  on  his  arrival  in  Venice.  Jn  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commifsion,  he  propounced  a  Greek  oration  with  fuch  elegance  and 
puriiy  of  ftile  and  didion,  that,  as  a  contemporary  writer  affirms,  *'  He  feemed 
**  to  have  been  educated  in  the  fchopl  of  Homer.'*  Early  in  the  year  1424,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  praefedure  of  Vicenza.  On  his  accefsion  to  this  office,  he 
fQuqd  the  }aws  of  that  city  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  confuiion,  that  he  deemed  it  ab- 
fojutely  necefsary  to  reduce  thepa  to  order  and  confifiency^  With  the  a&i^ncc 
of  a  committee  of  Vicentians,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  of  Antonio  Lufco, 
a  celebrated  civilian,  be  happily  accomplifhed  this  difficult  aud  delicate  under<^ 
taking.  Francefco  was  alfo  the  means  of  conferring  upon  the  citizens  of 
Vicenza  another  public  benefit,  in  inducing  George  of  Trebifond,  whom  he  had 
invited  from  hi3  native  ifland  Candia,  to  Italy,  to  fettle  anxmgft  them,  in  qnali- 
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tioaof  no  smatt  importance  to  the  interefts  of  literature; 
I^ving^  Kceived  information  that  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  ek&ic  authors  were  feattered  in  various  monaf- 
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tff<s(  prdfalfor  of  die  Greek- language.  lo  the  year  1426^  he  was  ient  hy  the 
Venetian  feignory  to  Rome,  invefled  with  the  office  of  embafsador  extraordinary 
at  the  pontifical  court.  The  objed  of  his  mifiion  was  to  perfuade  Martin  V.  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  countrynaen  againft  the  duke  of  Milan,  with 
whom;  the  Venetians  were  then  at  war.  The  pontiff,  as  becan^  the  oonmion 
ftlfaer  of  the  fiudiful>  intferpofed  his  good  offices  between  the  contendhig  pow- 
enii  and  afbsr  encoontering  a  variety  of  difficulties,  he  at  length  had  the  fatif* 
iadionof  afsembling  acongrels  at  ^errara,  which  terminated,  April  l^th>  I428i 
in  the  figging  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Venetians  and  their 
adverlary.  At  this  coagreis,  Franceico  aisified  as'  one  of  the  deputies^  of  hit 
republic. 

In  the  courfe  of.  the  war,  the  Venetians  had  taken  the  city  of  Bergama 
Of  thra  newly  acquired  pofsefsion,  Francefco  Barbaro  adminiftered  the  govern* 
ment  in  1430.  Dn  the  expimtion  of  this  office,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
counfellor,  and  in  the  year  1433,  he  was  eleded  by  the  Venetian  government  as 
a  member  of  the  embaisy  of  honour,  which  diey  deputed  to  attend  the  enaperoiT 
Sigifinund,  who  purpofed  to  travel  through  the  fbtes  of  the  republic,  on  hia  wa}^ 
to  the  city  of  Bafil,  where  the  general  council  was  then  afsembled.  "On  this 
occafion,  the  Venetian  envoys  received  from  the  emperor  the  honour  of  knight^ 
hood.  So  g^eat  was  the  eileem  which  Sigifmund  had  eonceived  of  the  good' 
qualities  of  Barbaro,  that,  with  the  permiisionof  the  feignory,Jie  difpatdied  him- 
into  Bohemia  upon  the  difficult  errand  of  foothing  the  irritation,  and  abtftitlg 
the  zeal  of  the  confi:derated  heretics.  Nor  was  this  the  only  infiance  of  the^ 
truft  nepofed  in  the  fidelity  of  Francefco  by  foreign  princes.  On  his  return  ftom' 
Qettnsmy  he  was  employed  by  Eugenius  IV.  in  conducing  a  n^gociation  with* 
.the  tiinperor.  His  reputation  being  encreafed  by  thefe  ftriking  tefiimonies  to* 
hl8>  merits,  in  the  year  1434  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  atid  honourable 
government  of  Verona.  In  this  Nation  he  condu6bed  himfelf  with  his  wonted' 
wifdom,  and  confeqnently  gained  the  efleem  and  affe6tion  of  his  fubjeAs* 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  new  government,  he  was  difpatched 
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teries,  and  other  repoiitories  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conftance,  where  they  were  iuffered  to  penih  in  negled- 
ed  obfcuritjr,  he  determined  to  refcue  thefe  precious  relics 

from 
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to  Florence,  on  an  embafiy  to  Eugenios  IV.  who  then  held  his  court  in  that 
city.  During  this  vifit  to  FlorencCj  the  following  circumftance  took  place, 
which  is  related  by  Maffei  as  a  proof  of  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  his 
temper.  The  Reward  of  his  houfehold,  having  been  reproved  by  his  nephew 
Daniello  Barbaro,  was  fo  much  irritated,  that  he  drew  his  fword,  and  Attacked 
the  youth  with  an  intei^tion  of  killing  him.  Daniello  complained  of  this  out- 
rage to  his  uncle.  Francefco  fent  for  the  offender,  who  vented  his  rage  in  the 
mod  violent  and  indecent  reproaches  againft  his  mailer.  The  byeftanders 
trembled  for  the  life  of  the  ileward,  when,  to  their  aftonifhment,  Francefco 
thus  addrefsed  him,  "  Begone,  and  ad  more  prudently  in  future  5  I  would  not 
"  wifh  that  your  faults  ihould  make  me  lofe  that  patience,  of  which,  luckily  • 
'^  for  you,  I  am  now  pofsefsed.** 

In  the  year  1437,  Francefco  was  appointed  governor  of  Erefcia.  In  the  dif-' 
charge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  was  obliged  to  call  into  exercife  the  full 
vigour  of  his  abilities.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  the  Venetiai^s  were  at 
war  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  whofe  general,  Piccinino,  menaced  their  wefiern 
borders  with  a  powerful  army ;  and  in  the  month  of  September  encamped  be-*' 
fore  Brefcia.  On  Francefco*s  arrival  in  that  city  he  had  found  it  torn  by  &c« 
tion,  and  fcaotily  furniihed  with  proviiions.  But  by  his  prudent  exertions  he 
had  reconciled  the  contending  families,  and  had  ufed  the  moft  ifarenirous  exer- 
tions to  provide  the  place  with  the  necefsary  fupplies.  £ncouraged  by  his  ex* 
amplcj  the  inhabitants  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  great  valour,  and 
patiently  endured  the  evils  of  famine  and  pefiilence,  confequent  upon  their  be* 
tng  for  the  fpace  of  three  months  clofely  confined  within  the  wails  of  the  town. 
At  length,  in  the  month  of  December,  they  had  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the 
Milanefe  forces  retire.  In  gratitude  for  Francefco*s  fbrenuous  exertions  in  their 
defence,  the  inhabitants  of  Brefcia  prefented  him  with  a  banner  ornamented 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  city ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Venice,  to 
give  the  feignory  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  adminifh-ation,  the  Brefcian 
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from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  fo  little  fen* 
iible  of  their  value.  He  was  not  deterred  from  this 
laudable  defign  by  the  inclemency  of  the  ieafon,  or  bj 

the 
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d^uties  detailed  his  fervices  to  that  auguft  aisemblj  in  the  moft  lettering 
terms. 

He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  difcharge  of  various  other  public  offices^  in 
which  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  univer&l  commenda- 
tion.  A  moft  unequivocal  teftimony  to  his  honour  and  intelligence  occurred^ 
A.  D.  1444,  when  he  was  chofen  bj  the  inhabitants  of  Verona  and  Vicenza  as 
umpire  to  fettle  a  difpute  which  had  arifen  between  thofe  communities  about  the 
limits  of  their  refpeAive  territories*  Having  pafsed  through  all  the  inferior  of- 
fices of  the  flate,  on  the  5  th  of  January,  1452,  he  received  what  he  regarded 
as  an  ample  reward  of  his  labours,  in  being  ele£fced  procurator  of  St.  Mark. 
Two  years  after  his  exaltation  to  this  diflinguiibed  honour,  his  earthly  career 
of  glory  was  terminated  by  his  death,  which  event  took  place  towards  the  end 
of  January,  1454. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriofa,  and  the 
following  infcription  marks  the  fpot  where  his  body  is  depofited. 

''  Si  quls  honos,  si  £is  lacrymis  decorare  fepultos, 
**  Flete  fuper  tumulum,  meftifque  replete  querdis. 
''  Francifcus,  cui  prifca  parem  viz  fecla  tulerunt, 
*^  Barbarus  hie  fitus  eft;  lingus  decus  omne  Latinae. 
"  Portia  fadta  viri  pro  libertate  Senates 
''  Brixia,  quam  magno  tenuit  fudore,  fatetur. 
Hie  fummi  ingenii,  fcriptis,  monumenta  reliquit  \ 
Graecaque  prxterea  fecit  Romana.    Tenet  nunc 
Spiritus  aftra ;  facros  tumulus  coropleditur  artus/* 
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The  life  of  this  illuftrious  fcholar  was  fo  much  occupied  by  active  purfuits, 
that  the  catalogue  of  hb  writings  is  necessarily  ihort.    The  'following  produce  ^ 
tions  of  his  pen  are  ftill  extant. 
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the  ndhottSi  ftate  of  the  toads;;  favt  withi  an  mdlutiiiy  and. 
per&veraiKrey  wliich  canmat  ]i)e  too  highlj^  applamdisd^.  he 
made  fereral  excurfions  to*  ibat  places  which  wac  laid  to» 

contain 


.1.    Francisci  Barlari,  Feneti,  pro  insigni  Vtro  JoawinoCpTtradino  Fenet(h, 
Physico  Epitaphios  Logos.    Manufcript  copies  of  this  oration  were  preferved  in, 
the  Dominican  monaftery  of  S.  Nicolb^  in  Trivigi,  and  in  the  library  of  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno, 

•  ■  • 

2.  Francisci  Earbari  Fisneti  Laudatio  in  Albertum  Guidalotum  cum  eum  in 
Academid'  Fatavind  J.  F,  laured  decorarei,  Thisoration  was  publiihed  b^  ^er* 
nasdo.  Pez^  in  a  collection  entitled  Thesaurus^  novissimus  Anecdotorum-, 

3.  Francisci  Barhari  Feneti  ad  insignem  Laurentium  de  Medicis  Floreniinum 
de  Re  Uxorid  Liber,  The  autograph  of  this  treatife  is  preferved  in  the  Medicean 
library  at  Florence  3  an  early  edition  of  it^  of  uncertain  date^  was  printed  at 
Antwerp.  In  the  year  1^13>  it  was  printed  at  Paris^  in  4to.  in  cedibus  Ascen^ 
sianis.  In  1533  it  was  printed  at  Hagenau^in  8vo.  A  duodecimo  edition  was 
published  at  Strafbourg,  in  l6l2  5  and  another  in  the  fame  form  at  Amsterddm^ 
by  John  Janfson^  in  l63g.  This  treatise  was  twice  tranflated  into  the  French 
language^  firil  by  Martin  du  Pin,  and  afterwards  by  Claude  Joly.  A  beautiful , 
M.S.  copy  of  the  original  Latin  is  preserved  in  the  Cheetham  library,  in  Man- 
cbefler. 

4.  Eloquentissimi,  ac  Patridiviri  Francisci  Barbari  Feneti  Fitce  Aristidis, 
(sf  Majoris  Catonis  a  Plutarcho  conscriptce,  e  Grmco  in  Latinum  versce.  This 
trand'ation  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  lives,  publiihed  at  Venice,  by 
Nicolas  Jenfon,  A.  D.  1478,  in  folio;  and  in  the  Bafil  folio  edition  of  the  fame 
work,  printed  by  Bebelius  in  1535.  In  Jenfon's  edition,  the  verfion  of  the  life 
of  Ariflides  is  erroneouily  afcribed  to  Leonardo  Aretino. 

5.  Oratio  Clariss.  Firi  Francisci  Barbari  ad  Sigismundum  Ccesarem  pro 
Repuhlicd  Fenetd  acta  FerraricB,  Agoflini  has  printed  this  oration  in  his 
Istoria  degli  Scrittori  Finisdani,  after  a  MS.  copy  belonging  to  Marco  Fofr 
carini. 
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contain  the  objedts  of  his  refearch*  His  inqnkies  were  not 
fiiiitleis.  A  great  number  of  manufcripts,  fome  of  whidi 
contained  portions  of  claisic  authors^  which  the  admirers 
of  aAdent  learning  had  hitherto  ib:Qght  for  in  yain,  were 
the  reward  of  his  literary  zeal.     The  fcholars  of  Italy 

took 


6.  Oratio  Francisci  Barhari  Patricii  Penetij  habita,  anno  1438,  in  iemplo 
Sanctorum  Faustini  et  Jovitce  dum  civUatis  Brixiensis  Magistratum  inirei. 
This  oration  is  to  be  found  in  Pez*s  Thefttxras. 

7*  Francisci  Barhari  P,  V,  Apologia  ad  Mediolanenses  pro  populo  Brixiensis 
anno  lAZQ.    A  MS.  copj  of  this  work  is  preferved  in  the  Vi^ican  library. 

8.  Oratio  Francisci  Barhari  P,  F,  ad  Populum  Brixiensem  in  renunciatione 
illius  Civitatis,  This  is  in  fad  a  report  of  an  extempore  fpeech  of  Francefco's^ 
compoied  from  memory  by  Manelli,  in  whofe  'CommenteB'ies  it  is  printed. . 

g.  Francisci  Barhari,  et  aliorum  ad  ipsum  EpistoUe  ah  anno  Christi  1425, 
ad  annum  1453,  nunc  primum  editde  ex  duplid  MS.  Cod,  Brixiano  ki  Vaiicanp 
uno  l^c,  BrixuB  excudehai  Joannes  Maria  Bixzardi,  1748»  in  Quarto  magno. 
This  coUedion  o(  Francefco*s  epiftles,  which  was  edited  by  cardinal  Quirini, 
contains  284  of  his  letters,  befides  94  addressed  toihim  by  various  correfpon- 
dents.  In  the  learned  di^rtation  prefixed  to  this  publication,  the  cardinal  has 
quoted  at  length  fourteen  otiier  epiffles  of  Barbara. 

10.  Francisci  Barhari  viri  illustris.  pro  Flavio  Forlivierisi  pro  Proemio 
descripiionis  UaluB  illustratce.  Ad  Alphonsum  Serenissimum  Arragonum  Regern: 
Cardinal  Qairiol,  in  the  abovementioned  dificrtatioo,  has  printed  this  praefiitofy 
eisay,  which  was  written  by  Earbaro,  in  the  name  of  Flavio  Biondo. 

1 1 .  Epitapkium  clarissimi  viri  Francisci  Barhari  VeneA  in  laudem  Gatha' 
melatm  Imperatoris  Geniis  Venetorum.  This  epitaph  Agoftini  has  publilhed  in 
his  Istoria  degU  Scrittori  Finixiani,  from  a  MS.  prefcrved  in  the  Guarnerian 
library  in  Friuli. 

Agostini  Istofia  degli  Scrittori  Finixani,  torn  ii,  p.  28—134. 
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took  a  lively  intereft  in  thefe  inveftigations  of  their 
learned  countryman.  The  noble  art  of  printing  has  in 
modem  times  rendered  books  fo  eaiily  accelsible  to  all 
ranks  of  men^  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
thole  whole  libraries  were  fcantily  fiirnifhed  with  vo- 
lumes, which  were  llowly  multiplied  by  the  tedious  pro- 
cefs  of  tranfcription.  But  the  epiftolary  correipondencc 
of  the  ftudious  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  frequent 
and  ilriking  intimations  of  the  value  which  was  then 
let  upon  good  modern  copies  of  the  works  of  claisic 
writers.  It  may  therefore  be  eafily  prefumed,  that  the 
difcovery  of  an  ancient  manufcript  was  a  common  liib- 
je6t  of  exultation  to  all  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts.  In 
the  following  letter  frotn  Leonardo  Aretino  to  Poggio, 
congratulating  him  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition^i  and 
particularly  on  his  acquifition  of  a  perfe6t  copy  of  Quin- 
tilian  s  treatife  on  Oratory,  the  writer  fpeaks  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  literary  chara<%ers  of  the  age. 
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"  I  have  feen  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  our 
friend  Niccolo,  on  the  fubje<%  of  your  laft  journey, 
and  the  difcovery  of  fome  manufcripts.  In  my  opi- 
nion the  republic  of  letters  has  reafon  to  rejoice,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  acquifition  of  the  works  which 
you  have  already  recovered,  but  alfo  pn  account  of  the 
hope  which  I  fee  you  entertain  of  the  recovery  of 
others.  It  will  be  your  glory  to  reftore  to  the  prefent 
age,  by  your  labour  and  diligenccj  the  writings  of  ex- 
cellent authors,  which  have  hitherto  efcaped  the  re- 

*'  fearches 
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{esffbhcBof  the  learned.  The  accompliihinent  of  your 
utdertakiog  will  confer  an  pbligation,  not  on  us  a^one, 
but;  on  the  fuoceisors  to  pur  iludies.  The  memory  of 
ycnir  fervices  will  neyer  be  obliterated.  It  will  be  re- 
cordcid  to  dift^nt  ages,,  that  thefe  works,  the  lofs  of 
which  had  been  for  fo  long  a  period  a  fubjed  of  lamen- 
^'  tittioncto  the  friends  of  literature,  have  been  recovered 
by  your  induilry. ,  As  Caopiill^s  on  account  of  his  having 
Kbuilt  the  city  of  Rome,  was  ililed  its  fecqnd  founder, 
fo  you  may  be  juftly  denominated  the  iecond  author  of 
all  Uioft  pieces  which  are  reftored  to  the  world  by  your 
meiitorious  exertions.  I  therefore  moft  eameftly  ex^ 
hort  you  not  to  relax  in  your  endeavour^  to  profecute 
this  laudable  defign.  I^t  not  the  expenfe  which  you 
are  likely  to  incur,  difcourage  you  from  *  proceeding.  I 
^'  will  take  ca^Q  to  provide  th^  neceisary  funds*  I  have 
the  pleasure .  of  informing  ypu, ;  that  from  this  difcoyeiy 
of  ypjurs,  we  have  alit^dy  derfyed;  iQore  advantage  than 
you  feem  to  be  aware  of;  for  by  your  exertions  we 
are  at  lengtibi  in  pofsefsion;  pf  a  perfed;  cppy  of  Quin- 
tiiian.  I  have  inipeded  the.  titles  of  the  books.  We 
"  have  now  the  enjtir?  trc»,tile,  of  which,  before  this 
happy  difcovery,  we  had  only  one,  half,  and  that  in  a 
very  mutilated  ftato.  Oh  what  a  valuable  acquifition ! 
"  What  an  unexpected  pleafure !  Shall  I  then  behold 
"  Quintilian  whole  and  entire,  who,  even  in  his  imper- 
*'  fe6t  Hate,  was  fo  rich  a  fource  of  delight  ?  I  entreat 
you,  my  dear  Poggio,  fend  me  the  manufcript  as  foon  as 
poisible,  that  I  may  fee  it  before  I  die^    As  to  Afconius 

O  "  and 
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'*'  and  'RaccuB,  I  rfm  gfed  that  you  have  ife(X)'v«red'^erti', 
•'  though  taeither  of  thefe  authoriT  Mv6  :«ttiififth^niiy 
"  additional  grace  on  Latin  literature.  'Bub  Q^iiititiiiab 
^'  is  ib  cdnfummatcf  a  inidfter  of  rhetoric 'iafid  oftttoty^  that. 
*'  when,  after  having  deliv<*ed  Mm  f^^  Ids^jongim- 
^*  pri&nment  in  -  the  dutigeoris  of  thife  batbanan6y'  ydti 
^'^  tranffhit  Mfti  to  this  e<rtinti^,  all  the  nations  <rf  Italy 
"  ought  ^o  afsemble  to  bid  ftStti  welconje.  I  6aniiot  ibtit 
^^'  wond^  that  you  and  your  friends  did  not  eagerly  tekfe 
"  him  in  hand^  and  that,  •  employing  ydutfelves  in  thfe 
^'  tranfdnption  of  ihferior  writers,  you  ih^tiild  havfe  ne- 
"  glefted  Qmntiliah-^n  aiithor,  Whdfe  works  I  will  not 
"  hefitate  to  affirm,  ate  more  an  ohjeift  <yf  d«fireto  thfe 
"  learned  than  any  others,  excepting  only  Oio^o'fif  dif- 
"  fert^tion  De  Republicd.  I  ihnfk  neJtt  ddmMiSh  ydti 
*'  iiot  to  wafte  your  time  on  the  works  which  tve  already 
""^  pofsefi,  but  to  fearch  for  ^4ihofe  which  We  hftVe  hot, 
*^'  elpeciaDy  the  works  of  XlHcett)  afrid  Vatro i'Y^J   . 


Dec.  l6th. 
A.  D.  1416. 


Poggio  was  far  froto  being  unconfeiouk  of  the  good 
-fervice  which  he  had  done  to  the  caufe  ttf  letters,  by  ^the 
iucicei^ful  aisiduity  of  his  refeaSrches  after  the  loft  writerij 
of  antiquity.  On  the  Sixteenth  of  December  of  this 
year,  he  wrote  to  Guarino  Veronefe  an  epiftle,  in  which, 
after  diily  extolling  the  importance  and  agreeable  nature 
of  the  intelligence  which  he  was  about  to  announce,  he 

gave 
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g;^ve  bill)  a  particular  ftccoujj^  pf  the  tr^u$f^whi<?h  lir«had 
l4tcly  br<>iig]^t  to  light,  F«p#i  t;hia  Ici^t^  it  appear#/«JI 
tl»t  in  QOi^quepf^  Qf  mfo 

t^eivi^di  tb»t »  qpiifidefpj)^  nuoaber  pf  bpo^  were  dpr! 
f>p£ite}d  in  the  laonaftery  pf  S^  Gall,,  he;  too^  a  jp^irnpy, 
to  that  %o!mx,  accQiiipaiu^d  by.fpfne  pf  lyB.fiiqnds,  Tflxj^q; 
they  f^und  a  UtfgQ  number  of  m^Qufqripts,?  a^ad,  amo^g 
the  r^  a  cproplete  copy  of  Quinjlilian^  buri^dj  in  .ru^x- 
bilb  and  duft.  *  Fot  ;  the  boplf:^  iji  j)ui$ftig^  ^cre  not  ajr-j 
r»)ged  i»  ft  libtary^,  bujt  w^pe  Iferpwn  into  thfe  \oyfe^ 
apjM:t«ent  or  dttBgepo  pf  a  tower^  V  Wliifih,"  fays  ?jog-^ 
gip,  *'  was  floi  (jyies  a*  fit  r^fi^ence  for  a;  cpndeinned  pri-: 
^'  mMkal/'  Befideis^  jCtuiptilisMi^  th/ey  foiin^  in 
cecc!&;:  the  tl^^  fijc^^  j^nd/pn^^h^tf.jo^ 
the  ^:rgOna»tiic»  of  y^iisriu?  ?l»C(Qjisi  ajnd:  Afcpjidy|5  Pqd^^ 

latter  ,iti9f»4mv^  fffg&o  ^uat^  tranfcfib^d,  Tf i^h  an  yx-, 
te^qn  of.  fep4iBg  Jfef^qa  ijor  .J^ww^o  Areffifq,  wh^ijajt 
aj^caw  hy  bift  t?tt€r  iCiVM?t«4  I^Ijov^,  prasib  i^udbr  dat^  by 
the  revi^^of  Quii^tU^^  tl^he  fj^^9^  of  tb^diibove^ 
pf  jAicwup  .an4  FAweus  *8  ,^  jaa^t^pf  of  cpp^pairatiyeLy 
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fyj  This  letter  from  Pog^io  to  Guarino  VeroDe(e  is  printed  by  L'Enfaht,  in 
ilie  fa{>plemeDt  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Poggiann^  frdm  a,  M.S.  in  ^e 
tVblfeobattie  library.     See  Poggiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  SOQ. 

fh)  Mehus  is  of  opinion  that  the  copy  of  Ctuintilian,  thus  found  by  Poggio> 
is  preferred  in  the  Laurentian  library. 

Prctfatio  ad  viiam  Amhrtmi  Travmar^l  fi  iixiv. 
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« 

Poggio  zcalouflyeohcurtcd  in  the  Willi  of 'hid  niend 
Leonardo,  to  refcue  from  obfcurity  tW  toft  works 'of  ^  Gi- 
cero.     Nor  were  liis  ehdeavours  to  ^compliCh  this  van 
luable  object  entirely  unfiiccefsful.     Irt  a  mdnafterj  of 
the  monks  of  Cliigny,  in  the  town  of  Langres,  he  found 
a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  for  Caccina,  of  which  he  ni^de 
a  tranfcript  for  the  tife  of  his  Italian  friends.     In  the 
courfe  -of  varibu?  jdnmies,  which  the  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tune obliged  iSiti  to  take  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
he  had  the  fatisfkction  tb  difcover  the  following  orations 
of  th6  lame  author,  the  lofs  of  which  had  been  long  de- 
plored by  the  learned— De  lege  Agrarid  contra  Rulkim 
liber   primus— Ejusdem   liber   ieciindus — Contra  legem 
Agrariam  ad  populum — In  L.  Fi^dnem.    A  copy  of  these 
orations  is  prefenred  in  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Maria,  at 
Florence,  to  which  ii  affixed  a'  memorandinh,  which  ife^ 
cords  the  fa6l  of  their  having  been  difcovered  by  Fdggiol 
This  memorandum  indeed  makes  mention  of  feven  6ra- 
tions  as  hairing  been  found  by  him  in  -France  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  catalogue  prefixed  to  the  manuicript,  be- 
iides  the  works  abovementioned,  enumerates  the  Oration 
pro  C.  Rabirio  Fisone-7-Fro  C.  Rabirio  pefdtiellioois  i-eo 
— and  pro  Roicio  Comoedo-^but  thefe  orations  have  been  - 
torn  from  the  volume  in  question,  f^a^  With  the  afsiftance 
of  Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  Foggio  also  restored  to 
light  the  poeni  of  Silius  Italicus^ — La6tantius's  treatife  de 

irk 


(mj  MM  Fnffaiio  ad  vUam  JmbroriiTravirsarii,  p.  xxxt.  xxxn. 
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iri  Dei  et  cq;>ificio  hominis— Yegetius  de  re  Militaii — • 
cNoniui  Marcellus— •Ammiaiias  Marcellinus/^a^ — Lucre- 
itins/^bj  Columella  and  TirtuUianv/^c^ 

•  '  •  •  •  •       .  -        ■ 

fi^ore  the  time  of  Fdggio,  eight  only  of  the  comedies 
of  Flautns  were  known  to  the  dafsical  fiudent.  But  by 
the  indufiry  or  good  fortune  of  one  Nicolas  of  Treves, 
whom  Poggio  employed  in  continuing  the  refearches  in  the 
inonaf&ries  of  Gennany^  which  he  was.  unable  to  condu<£i 
in  peribn,  twelve  mote  were  brought  to  light.  When 
Poggio  had  notice  of  this  difcovery,  he  was  highly  elated, 
^4  ftrehucM^yTexhoitedithe  cardinal  Urfim  to  diipatch  a 
inx&y  meisenger  to  bring  thefe  valuable  treafiires  to  Rome. 

"  I  was 
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faj  The  .manufcript  of  this  author  was  fent  by  Poggio  to  MartiD  V.  who 
pennitted  Niccdo  Niocoli  to  tranfcribe  it.  Niccolo*8  tranfcript  is  prelenred  in 
the  Mardaq  library  at  Florence, 

ifehi  Prafat,  p,  xxxtU.  xxiviii. 

(ij.  Po|g(iQ  tranfinitted  hit  newly  recoTered  copy  of.  Lucretius^  to  Niccolo 

Niccoli^  who»  with  his  ufiial  diligence,  made  with  bi^  o^n  hand  n  tranfcript  of 

it^  which  is  yet  extant  in  the  Laureutian  library^         ,  > 

ide^i  Pr^fai.  p»xx\riii. 

Oif  Poggio  found  this  copy  of  Tertullian  in  a  monastery  of  the  monks  of 
Ciugny  at  Rome.  By  fome  means  the  cardinal  Urfini  got  pofsefsion  of  itj  and 
moiofely  lockied  it  up  from  the  infpe^ion  of  the  learned.  At  the  infiance  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medicisj  however^  he  fu£bred  the  manufcript  to  be  tranfported  ,to 
Florence,  wher^  it  was  copieil,  firfi  by  Ambrogio  Traverfari,  and  afterwards  by 
kiccdo  Kiccoli.  The  tranfcript  of  Niccolo  is  lodged  in  the  library  of  St 
Mark. 

Mihi  Pr^aiio.  p.  xxxix. 
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^'  \Mns  n6t  only  folicilous^  but  trnportut^te,  with  his 
•^  eminence/'  lays  P<^ie  in  a  letter  to  Kiocolb  Kiccc^, 
"  to  fend  fomebo4y  for  the  bioks/'  The  cardiiial  did 
not  however  fecond  the  impatience  of  the  Italian  literati, 
wjio  waited  nearly  >twto  years  bfefore  the^  manufcripts  in 
cjiiefiion  arrived  in  Roinle>  'thither  they  were  braught  by 
Nidola&of  Treves  lrimfelf.(^flj>    it  !.      ; 

»  |-  ''I  'xfr 

>  )      .  !  I  i    _.  '  «  :  1  .  J    t  l{       i    >      *  > .  ^        .  ,     •        *  »      :  .  I    .  . 

Befidesr  Fiautus's  coihedies^  Moabs  of  Treves  btou^ 
to  Rome  a  fragm^dt  of  Auiiis  <jdliu5.  *: 
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Pc^giovtflia  foicnd  aioopy  iof  Jhiilds  ilro^titaWde  lA^^^ 


*     ^s  * 
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^o)  The  volume  which  Nicolas  of  Treves  thus  conveyed  from  Germany^  cbn- 
tained,  befides  four  comedies  which  had  been  already  recovered,  the  following 
twelve,  which  had  been 'till '  then  unknown^  Bacchides,  Moftellaria/Menaechmi, 
Miles  gloriofusyMercaiior,  Pfeud'olus,  Pociiuius/Perfa,*ituSehsVShchus,  Trinum- 
mus,  Truculentus — ^This  volume  was  feized  by'  cardinal  Urfini, '  who  would  not 
permit  Poggio  to  taVe  a  'copy  of  it.  Poggio  highly  refented  the  illiberally  of 
the  cardinal's  condud.     "  I  have  not  been  able/'  fays  he,  addrefsing  himfelf  to 


Nicc^lo  Kicbbli, "'  t6 '  get  ^ofscfiion  of  Hatttit*. '  fidbre  the  dardin^'s  depar 
"ttii-fe,  Ib^ggeid'iilnittfieri&ybu'thebooik,  bttheTefufed  W  compfy^withtfay 
"rcqueft.  I  do^not  u^derAand  wfaiit'the  itian  m^airs!  He  feems  t6  l!hink  that 
**  he  bias  done  fomething  great,  thaugh  in  fad  he  has  not  had  the  leail  partici- 
''  pation  in  the  difcovery  of  the  book.  It  was  fotmd  by  another,  but  it  is  hid- 
/'  den  by  him.  I  told  both'hipi  and  his  people,  that  I  would  never  again  afk 
"  Him^or  the  book,  ^~nd  I-inall  be  as  good  as  my  word.  I  had  rather  imleam 
**  what  1  have  learnt^  than  acquire  any  "knowledge  by  nieans  of  his  books,"  By 
the  intefpoiition  of  Lotenzb.  dc!  Mei^icis/  however,  the  carflinal  was  induced  .^o 
qitruft  the  volume  to  Nicqoto  Niccblii  who  copied  it,  and  returned  it  to  the 
Cardinal.    Niccblo*s  copy  is  depbfited  in  the  Marcian  library. ' 

Mehi  Pr^aiio.  p.  xl— sliil. 
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dmdisy/iahd.eight  books  ofi  fiurmicus's  treatife  <m  the 

matfaematite,  iyii^  noglefted  and  £3jqgatteii  in  the  archives 

ojf  tbe  monaibsiy  of  Monfte  Gaikula;  and  at  the  inilaiKe 

of  Niccolo  Nicooliihd  prevailed  npod.  the  governors  of 

that  religioiis  hoiife,  to:  altofw  him  to  ctmycy  thefe^  lOAau- 

Ibripts  to  his  o  wn  reiidencle,  ^  for  4ihfe  purpofe  of  decypherr 

ing  and  copying  them.    Afber  he  had:  trtolieribed  Fronr 

tidus  with  Ids  own  hand,  he  retunaied  the  oiiginar  ntatm* 

icript  to  the  library  where  it  had  been  difoovered./a^ 

He  alio  procured  from  Cologne  the  ^fteenth  book  of 

iPetronius  Arbiter,  a  fmall  fragment  lof  which  author  he 

had  before  difcovered  in  Britain.    :  By.  his  exertions  alio 

the  entire  work  of  Columella  wias  brought  to  light,  of 

which  only  ^^gmenb  had  beein  knowfA  to  the  earlier 

ibholars. ;  I'or  the  preferv^tion  of  Galpuriuus*6  Bucolic 

alfo,  the  republic  of  letters  is  Jindebted  ;to  the  liigacious 

diligence  of  Poggio.^fc^ 

^  •  In 


T        » 


faj  Joannes  Polenus,  who'  publifhed  an  elegant  edition  of  Frontinus  de 
Aqtisedtxiftis  at  Padua  in  th^  year  I7^2/procured'a  triinfcript  of  tkis  mannfcript,' 
which  was  if(illipi«ferred  in  the  iiionaflQ]7<rf'Mon^Ca^o>«ind^biickhefQniid 
to  he  much  mote  cpneft  dian  any  ptinted  editions  of-  Frpntinus's  treattfe.    It  it 

•  •  •  ■      ^  ^  ■■■•■■.     y  .   4  ■ 

in  the  form  of  a  quarto  volume,  wntten  on  parchment,  and,  as  appears  from  a 
fac  fimile  of  the  ifiril  ten  or  twelve  lines,  in  a  very  legible  dharafbr.  From  the 
ferai  of  the  letters,  Polenus  conjedures  that  it  was  written  at  the  end  of  Ihe 
thirteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Prolegomena  ad  Poleni  ediiionem  Froniini  de  A^uaeduetis,  p,  19>  20. 

■   •'  ■  >     .  . '  '.  '     ' 

Mention  is  made  of  this  manufcript  by  M^illion,  in  hW Museum  Italicum, 

iom.  i.  p.  123. 
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Chap.  III. 

In  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  fwhichPoggioreceived 
from  Francefco  Barbaro;  and  which  bears  the  date  of 
June  7ih,  1417,  this  learned  patrician  congratulates  hia 
correfpondept  on  the  glory  which  he'  had  acquired  by  his 
labouf  8  in  the  caufe  of  (learning^  and  afcribes  to  the  un-; 
remitted  diligence  of  Ms  inveiligationsy  the  recovery  of 
the  works  of  the  following  authors^  ia  addition  to  othen 
which  have  been  already  enumerated ;  Manilius>  Lucius 
Septimius,  Caper,  Eutychius,  and  Probus.  From  this  let* 
ter  of  Barbaro,  it  appears^  that  the  republic  of  letters  had 
expeded  that  Poggio  iworuW  have  been  materially  afsiiled 
in  hid  inquiries  after  the  relics  of  ancient  literature,  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  but  that  in  conlequence  of 
the  ill  flate  of  his  afsodate*s  health,  he  was  under  the 
necefsity  of  tsJking  u^on  himlelf  almofl  the  entire  .coiiduift 
and  trouble  of  the  rieifeardh*     r^  i  : 


•  J 


v'\>. ,; 


*  .  «  » 


The  expenfe  occaiioned  by  thefe  literary  excurfions 
was  a  heavy  incumbrance  upon  Poggio,  whofe  property 
could  by  no  means  bear  any  extraordinary  diminution: 
and  the  fatigue  ap4  inconvenience  Ayhic);i  h€;,^xperienced 
in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  in  qu^ft  of  manufciipts,  in- 
duced him  at  orie  titae  td  declare  to  Niccolo  Niccoli  that 
he  cojuld  not  ppfeibly  fpend  niore  time  in  this  purfuit.^aj 

'     i  '  This 


CaJ  Amlrosii  .Traversarii  Opera,  torn,  ii.  p.  285.  To  the  decline  of  life 
Poggio  retained  a  coniiderable  degree  of  indignation,  which  was  at  this  time 
excited  in  his  mind,  bj  the  indifierence  with  which  his  labours  to  recover  the 
loft  writers  of  antiquity  were  regarded  by  the  gmt.    In  the  i^tioduSion  to  his 
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This  declaration  was  however  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
fult  of  a  temporary  dejedion  of  fpirits.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  eageily  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  loft  writers  of  antiquity. 
In  feveral  of  his  letters,  the  zeal  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  procure  good  copies  of  the  Latin  daisies,  is 
ftrikingly  confpicuous.  His  inquiries  were  incefsantly 
and  anxioufly  dire6):ed  after  the  ancient  compofitions 
which  had  not  yet  heen  refcued  from  beneath  the  ruins  of 
^es.  In  the  courie  of  his  inveftigations,  he  once  enter- 
tained hopes  of  recovering  the  loft  Decads  of  Livy.  A 
Swede,  of  the  name  of  Nicolaus,  had  folemnly  afsured  him 
that  he  had  feen  a  perfect  copy  of  Livy's  Roman  hiftory, 
in  a  monaftery  of  Ciftercian  monks  in  Hungary.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  immediately  applied  by  let- 
ter to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  not  doubting  but  that  he  could 
perfuade  Cofmo  de'  Medicis  to  difpatch  one  Gherardo  de* 
Buns  to  the  monaftery  where  the  manufcript  was  faid  to 

P  be 


dialogue,  De  Infelicitate  Prindpum,  he  puts  the  fbUowing  ilridures  on  their 
condud  into  the  mouth  of  Niccolo  Niccoli — ^'  When  many  of  the  ancient 
**  clafsics  had  been  brought  to  light  hy  our  friend  Poggio,  and  there  was  a  moil 
''  flattering  profped  of  the  recovery  of  others  of  ^1  greater  confequenee^  no 
foverdgn  prince  or  pontiff  contributed  in  the  leaft  degree  to  the  liberation  of 
thofe  moft  excellent  authors,  from  the  priibns  of  the  barbarians.  Thefe  ex- 
alted perfonages  fpend  their  days  and  their  money  in  pleafures,  in  unworthy 
**  purfoits,  in  peftiferous  and  defirudive  wars.  So  great  is  their  mental  tor- 
**  pidity,  that  nothing  can  roufe  them  to  fearch  after  the  works  of  excellent 
''  writers,  by  whofe  wifdom  and  learning  mankind  are  taught  the  way  to  true 
^  fcUcity." 

Poggii  Optra,  p.  394. 
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be  depofited.  He  was  alfb  in  hopes  tiiat  eardinal  Urfini 
would  fend  a  confidential  agent  to  proctire  this  valuable 
work;  but  in  thde  expeAations he  was  difappointed./a^ 
The  teftiincmy  of  Nicolaxis  the  Swede  being  a  few  years 
afterwards  corroborated  by  another  ttai^Uer,  Poggio 
wrote  a  letter  to  Leonello  >  d' Efte,  Marquis  of  ^Ferrara, 
giving  him  an  account  of  the  information  which  ^he  had 
received^  and  intimating,  that  though  the  authority  upon 
which  it  refted  was  not  of  the  higheft  nature,  iiill  it  was 
worthy  of  -  attention.  Whether  Leonello  w^  induced 
by  Poggi6*s  letter  to  inftitute  any  inquiry  after  the  manu- 
fcript  in  queilion,  cannot  perhaps  now  ^be  afcertained. 
Geirtain  it  is,  that  the  Ibamed  flill  lament  the  imperfeft 
ftite  of  the  hiftory  of  Livy •  (^bj 


Poggio  had  dlfo  at  one  time  conceived  hopes  of  ob- 
taining from  a  German  monk  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Tacitus,  containing  many  portions  of  that  hiiloriah^s 
writings,  which  had  till  then  lain  neglected  beneath  the 
accumulated  duft  of  ages.  Thefe  hopes  were  likewife 
fruilrated.  By  the  courfe  of  events  however  it  was  after- 
wards proved,  that  they  were  not  void  of  foundation ;  for 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  an  ancient  manufcript 
containing  five  books  of  the  hiftory  of  Tacitus,  which 
had  been  long  regarded  as  irrecoverably  loft,  was  found 


in 


faj  Mehi  PfctfaHo]  p.  iXn.  xlvii. 
fh)  Poggii  BpisioliB  Viii.  ep,  %xjl. 
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in  Germany,  and  preimtxid  to.  thai:  pontic  according  to 
wJiofe direftions it  was depolitedin  the Laurentianlibiary 
at  Florence,  ^a^ 

Amongit  the  Uterarjr  dianufters  whofe  applauie  ani- 
matedi  Poggio.  to  perfevere  in  his  reiearches  after  the  loft 
writers  of  antiquity,  a  place^of  diftinguifhed  honour  is 
due  to>  Ambrogio  Trarer^ri.  This  learned  eccleiiaftic 
wasthefon  of  Bendyenni  dei  Traveriari>  and  was  born 
on  the  lOth  of  September,  1380,  in  Portico,  a  town  of 
Romagna.  @is  biogiaphero  are  not  agreed  whether  his 
fimily  was  poor  or  rich,  plebeian,  or  noblCi^i^^  It  apr 
pears  however  from  inconteftible  evidence,  that  ibon  after 
he  had  completed  his  fourteenth^  year,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Camaldblefe  conirent  Dagli  Jngiali,  at  Florence, 
and  that  he  there  took  the  monailic  vows,  on  the  fixth 
day  of  November,  1401.  At  the  time  of  his  entrance 
into  this  religiouj^  feminary,  it  was  governed  by  Mattep 
di  Guido,  a  Floientine,  who,  happily  for  the  welfare  of 
the  eccleiiaflical  fraternity  committed  to  his  care,  tem*- 

P  2  pered 


(a)  Mehi  Prmfatio,  p.  xlvii. 

• 

(IJ  Mehus^  on  the  authority  of  one  Vefpaiiano  di  Filippo^  faySj  that  he  was 
bora  of  poor  parents.  The  author  of  his  life>  in  tbe  Elogi  degli  Illustri  uomini 
Toscani,  maintains^  on  the  contrary,  that  his  family  was  graced  with  the  honours 
of  nobility ;  and  he  fupports  his  pofition  by  very  cogent  arguments.  Thcfe  dif- 
ferent ftatements  may  be  reconciled  by  an  hypothecs  by  no  means  devoid  of  pro* 
bability,  namely,  that  the  father  of  Ambrogio  was  defcended  of  noble  blood, 
but  that  the  fortunes  of  his  houfe  Were  fallen  to  decay. 
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pered  the  feyerity,  and  beguiled  the  wearifomnefs  of  the 
doiftered  life,  by  the  ihidy  of  polite  letters.  Kindly 
defirons  of  communicating  to  others  the  pleafure  which 
he  himfelf  experienced  in  literary  purfuits,  he  perfonally 
iuperintended  the  education  of  the  youths  whom  puerile 
^nthufiafm,  or  parental  aiuthority,  had  fecluded  from  the 
world  within  the  walls  of  his  monaftery .  Under  the 
care  of  this  enlightened  fiiperior,  Ambrogio  continued 
his  Latin  ftudieSj  which  he  had  commenced  under  the 
guidance  of  John  of  Ravenna.  In  the  Greek  language 
he  was  inftrudted  by  Demetrius  Scaranus,  an  eminent 
fcholar,  whom  the  alarming  inroads  of  the  Turks  had 
caufed  to  fly  from  Conftantinople,  and  who  was  induced 
by  the  liberality  of  Matteo  to  read  ledures  on  the  Grecian 
daisies,  in  the  cloifters  of  his  convent,  f^a^  As  Am- 
brogio was  a&uated  by  the  genuine  enthuiiafm  of  literary 
zeal,  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  knowledge.  In  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudies  indeed  he  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. The  retirement  of  the  monailic  life  afforded 
him  coniiderable  leifure.  The  library  of  his  convent  was 
well  fumiihed  with  books,  and  he  had  moreover  the  free 
ufe  of  the  copious  collection  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who  re- 
garded him  with  parental  aflec%ion,  and  afsiduouily  fofler- 
ed  his  ripening  talents  by  the  moft  liberal  patronage. 

Inlpired 


faj  Demetrius  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  refpedfbl  attention  which  ht 
f  eceived  from  his  Camaldolcfe  pupils^  that  he  became  a  member  of  their  frater- 
miij  in  the  jear  1416. 

Mehi  Vita  Jmbros.  Travers.  p*  cccUy. 
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Inlpired  by  a  profound  veneration  of  the  models  of  juft 
tafte^  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  antiquity, 
he  afsiduoufly  employed  a  confiderable  portion  of  his  time 
in  multiplying  the  copies  of  the  clafsic  authors :  and  his 
elegant  tranfcripts  of  th^*  works  which  Poggio  had  refcued 
from  obfcurity,  at  once  teftified  his  love  of  literature, 
and  the  high  eftimation  in  which  he  held  the  labours  of 
his  friend,  f^a^ 

After  the  depofition  of  John  XXII.  Poggio  ftill  re- 
mained at  Conftance,  anxioully  hoping  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fuccefsor  to  that  ill  fated  pontiff,  would  enable 
him  once  more  to  eftabliih  himfelf  in  the  Roman  chan- 
cery. In  the  profecution  of  his  interefls,  he  had  great 
dependance  upon  the  fupport  and  patronage  of  Zabarella, 
cardinal  of  Florence,  But  his  expectations  of  prefer- 
ment from  this  quarter  were  unfortunately  deftroyed  by 
the  death  of  that  illuflrious  eccleiiaftic.  This  event, 
which  occurred  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  September,  1417,  Scpt  26th. 
deprived  the  council  of  one  of  its  ableft  members,  and  A.  D.  1417. 
Poggio  of  a  kind  and  zealous  friend.  The  obiequies  of  Za-  - 
barella  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp;  and  on 
this  occafion,  Poggio  fulfilled  the  lail  duties  of  fnendfhip, 
by  commemorating  his  virtues  in  a  funeral  oration.  Im- 
prefsed  by  the  folemnity  of  the  fubje6t,  and  the  dignity 

of 


CaJ  Elogi  degli  uomini  illus.  Toscani,  torn,  i.  p,  cccxl.  Mehi  Vila  Amhro$. 
Trovers,  p.  ccclxiv.  tf  S9q,  Ejusdem  Prcefatio  ad  Colucii  Saluiati  Epistolas^ 
p.  xli. 
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of' his  audience,  he  exerted  in  the  compofition  of  this 
oration  the  fiill  powers  of  his  elbqtience  and  learning. 
Aftier  a  modefi:  exordium,  he  proceeded  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  life  of  his  departed  ftiend^— he  then  en- 
tfsied  into  the  detail  of  his  good  qualities^  and  concluded 
hy  an  impaisioned  burft  of  forrow  for  the  lois  which  the 
lovens  of  union,  and  peace  had  fuilained ;  and  an  exhorta^ 
tion  to  the  afsembled  dignitaries  to  paj  to  their  deceaied 
brother  the  honours  due  to  his  virtues,  and  to  imitate  the 
moral  graces  which  they  had  fo  much  admired  in  his 
CQndu<%. 

Francefco  Zabarella  was  a  native  of  Padua.  His  pa* 
rents,  whomovedin  the  fuperior  circles  of  fociety,  readily 
indulged  his  early  love  of  Uterature,  and  procured  him  the 
befl  inftru6tions  which  th^ir  city  could  afford.  Having 
finiihed  bis  preparatory  education,  Francefco  applied 
himielf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  tempering  the  le- 
verity  of  this  purfuit  by  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters. 
When  he  was  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  delivered 
public  ledlurea  on  the  fcience  of  jurifjprudence.  In  dif-  , 
charging  the  duty  of  inftruction,  he  gained  the  refpeict 
and  love  of  his  pupils,  by  the  variety  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  benevolence  of  his  difpoiitions^  The  celebrity 
which  he  acquired  by  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  the 
profefsor*s  chair,  attracted  the  notice  of  John  XXII, 
who,  without  any  fblicitation  on  his  part,  nominated 
him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.     Stimulated  by  an  earnefl 

delire 
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defice  to  put  an  enditothe  fchifm,  he  fiiccefsfully  exerted 
his  influence  with  the  pontiff  to  induce  him  to  a&ent  to 
the  wiihes  of  the  emperor  of 'Germany,  by  iummoning 
a>general  counoil ;  and  being  deputed  on  the  part  of  the 
pope,  to  confer  with  the  repreientatiyes  of  Sigifmund, 
conceniing  the  place  where  ^the  council  ihould  afsemble, 
he  GDncuned  widi  tihem  in  &King,  for  that  purpofe,  upon 
the  city  of  Conftance.  He  entered  with  great  zeal  into 
the  difcuision  of  the  various  lubjeAs  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  that  remywned  fynod.  The  ardoiu:  of  his 
mind  indeed  baftened  his  end.  jEi^ging  with  uncom^- 
tnon -warmth  }in  a  tumultuous  debate,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  languid^with  fickne&,  he  found  himMf  fb  much  ex- 
haufied,  that  making  a  laft  effort,  he  declared,  that  the 
ipeech  which  he  had  Juft:  concluded  was  his  teilamentary 
oration,  >and  thathe  felt  himfelf  dying  in  defence  of  the 
unity  of  the  church.  iHe  did  not  long  iurviye  this  ex- 
CTtion.  After  a  ifhort  irefidence  at  the  baths  of  Baden, 
which  feemed  to  be  of  fervice  in  recruiting  his  conftituti- 
on,  he  returned  to  renew  his  labours  at  Conftance,  where 
he  :£3on  diied,  a'vidfcim^to  the  ardour  of  ^his  zeal,  and  to 
the  imcemitting  toil  of  his  exertions. ^o^ 
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In  the  luneial  eulogium  which  Poggio  pronounced 
ovCT  the  remains  of  Zabarella,  heafserts,  that  had  the  life 
of  his  friend  been  prolonged,  he  would  in  all  probability 

have 
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have  been  invefted  with  the  pontifical  purple.  All  orders 
of  men  now  began  impatiently  to  demand  the  dedion 
of  a  fovereign  pontiC  In  compliance  with  their  wiihes, 
the  cardinals  afsembled  in  conclave  on  the  tenth  of  No* 
vember,  and  after  the  ufual  vehemence  of  difsention, 
they  at  length  agreed  in  the  nomination  of  Otto  Colonna^ 
who  immediately  after  his  election  aisumed  the  appeUati^ 
on  of  Martin  Y.faJ 

Thus  was  terminated  the  famous  fchifm  of  the  west. 
Gregory  XIL  had  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  pre* 
ceding  the  election  of  Martin  ifbj  and  though  Benedict 
XIII.  confident  in  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications  of 
Fanifcola^  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decrees  of  the  council^ 
and  ftill  afsumed  the  ilyle,  and  pretended  to  exercife  the 
functions  of  the  pontificate,  his  adherents  were  fo  few> 
and  the  Ude  of  general  opinion  ran  fo  ilrongly  in  favour 
of  Martin  Y.  that  he  was  henceforth  regarded  rather  as 
an  obje<%  of  contempt  than  of  fear. 

Tlie  coum:U  had  given  an  awfiU  adn>.niti.n  to  hm- 
tics.  It  had  alfo,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  autho^ 
rity,  effected  ah  union  of  the  true  believers  under  a  legiti- 
mate head.  But  a  moil  important  and  difficult  matter 
remained   unaccomplifhed,    namely,  the  reformation  of 

the 


faj  Muratori  Afutali  d' Italia,  torn.  is.  p,  84. 
(b}  Ibid. 
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the  chxirch.  The  tiewly  cleAed  pontiff  liftened  with  , 
apparent  complacence  to  the  petitions  which  were  from 
time  to  time  preferred  to  him,  by  the  various  fubdiviiions 
of  the  council,  befeeching  him  to  profecute  this  good 
work  by  all  the  means  in  his  power ;  but  he  contrived  by 
ihidied  delays,  fo  to  protraft  the  coniideration  of  the  par- 
ticular heads  of  reform,  that  the  members  of  the  afsembly, 
weary  of  their  long  refidence  in  Conflance,  were  eager 
to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  re- 
ipe6tive  homes.  This  opportunity  was  afibrded  them  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  April,  1418,  on  which  day  the 
pope  formally  difmiised  the  council. f^a^  On  the  iix- 
teenth  of  May  he  left  Conilance,  and  pafsing  through 
Schafiaufen,    he  proceeded  by  eaiy  ilages  to    Geneva, 

Q  where 


faj  From  a  M.S.  which  is  preferved  at  Vienna^  L'Enfant  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing lift  of  the  perfons  who  attended  this  wonderfully  numerous  afsembly— 
Klnights^  2300 — Prelates,  Priefts,  and  Prefbyters,  IS^OOOr-Laymen,  80»000.  In 
a  more  detailed  catalogue,  the  Laymen  are  thus  enumerated — Goldfmiths,  45 — 
Shopkeepers,  330 — Bankers^  242 — Shoemakers,  70 — Furriers,  48 — Apotheca- 
ries, 44 — Smiths,  gi — ^Confeftioners,  75 — Bakers  belonging  to  the  pope,  &c. 
250— Vintners  of  Italian  wines,  83— Viaualle«  far  the  poorer  fort,  43 — ^Floren- 
tine Money-changers,  48— Taylors,  228— Heralds  at  arms,  65 — Jugglers,  or 
Merry  Andrews,  346 — Barbers,  306 — Courtezans,  whofe  habitations  were 
known  to  the  author  of  the  lift,  700.  It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  this  indus- 
trious chronicler  had  not  vifited  all  thcfe  profcfsional  ladies,  as  the  Vienna  lift 
cftimates  their  number  at  1500 !  From  a  memorandum  fubjoined  to  this  lift,  it 
appears,  that  during  the  fitting  of  the  council,  one  of  thefe  frail  feir  ones  earned 
the  fum  of  800  Florins. 

LEnfanfs  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  vol.  ii.  p.  415— 416. 
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where  he  arrived  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  (^a J  At  this 
city  he  kept  his  court  for  fome  inonths.  Quitting  Ge- 
neva on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  he  pi^ceeded  to 
Milan,  and  afterwards  to  Mantua.  Here  he  fi^ed  his  re- 
fidence  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  being  prevented 
from  vifiting  his  capital  by  the  anarchy  which  the  long 
abfence  of  legitimate  authority  had  occafioned  in  the 
Hates  of  the  church.  As  a  grateful  return  for  the  holpi- 
tality  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  duke  of  Milan, 
he  mediated  a  peace  between  that  prince  and  tandolfo 
Malatella,  who,  after  having  taken  Bergamo,  had  di- 
rected his  march  to  Brefcia,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  ope- 
rations, had  caufed  the  duke  to  tremble  for  the  fafety  of 
the  reft  of  his  dominions.  ^Zr^ 

I 

Though  it  does  not  appear  that  Poggio  held  any  of- 
fice under  the  new  pontiff,  he  travelled  in  the  fuite  of 
Martin  V.  to  Mantua.  At  this  city  he  quitted  the  Ro- 
man court  with  a  determination  to  ijpend  fome  time  in 
England.  The  motives  which  induced  him  to  take  this 
ftep,  feem  to  be  concealed  in  ftudied  and  myfterious  fi- 
lence.  He  was  perhaps  influenced  in  this  inftance  by 
difguft,  ariling  from  the  difappointment  of  his  hopes  of 
preferment ;  or  perhaps  the  freedom  of  his  ientiments 
concerning  ecclefiaftical  affairs  had  involved  him  in  thofe 

difficulties 
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difficulties  and  dai^ers  which  were  dreaded  by  the  pru- 
dence pf  his  monitor  Leonardo.  The  latter  fuppoiition 
is  l^pported  by  the  indiiputable  fad^  that  he  left  Mantua 
with  fuch  precipitationj  that  he  had  not  time  to  take 
leave  eyqn  of  his  moll  intimate  friends,  ^aj 

Foggip  chpfe  England  as  the  place  of  his  retreat^  in 
coniequei^e  of  an  invitation  which  he  had  received  from 
Beaufort,  Ibiihop  of  Winchefter.  This  prelate,  who  is 
well  known  to  all  the  admirers  of  Shakipeare  by  the  title 
of  cardinal  Beaufort,  was  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  John 
of  Gaunt^^  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  uncle  to  the  reigning 
E^lifh  monarch  Henry  V.  whofe  ftuxlies  he  had  fiiperin- 
tended  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford.  In  the  year  1807, 
he  was  ele&ed  biihop  of  Lincoln.  After  having  enjoyed 
this  promption  for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  he  fucceeded 
William  of  Wickham  in  the  fee  of  Winchefter.  He  was 
a  n^an  of  boundlefs  ambition,  well  verfed  in  the  crooked 
policy  of  court  intrigue,  and  enormoufly  rich*  In  the 
courle  of  a  pilgrimage  which  he  imdertook  to  make  to 
Jerufalem,  he  vifited  the  council  of  Conflftnce,^i?^  where 
it  is  probable  he  firft  became  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  Po^io. 

Nothing  but  a  delire  to  fly  to:  a.  diilance  from  peril,  or 

Q2  the 


faj  Poggii  Opera,  p.  311. 

(IJ  LEnfant*s  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  voU  W,  />.  143. 
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the  profpc6t  of  coniiderable  emolument^  could  have  in- 
duced Poggio  to  fix  his  refidence  in  Britain^  a  country 
regarded  by  the  Italians  as  the  remoteft  corner  of  the 
globe,  and  as  the  abode  of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  He 
was  in  faA  led  to  entertain  great  expe6lations  by  the 
magnificent  promifes  of  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  London,  he  found  himfelf  doomed 
to  the  common  lot  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  the  patro- 
nage of  the  great.  Beaufort  wanted  either  leiliire  or  in- 
clination to  miniller  to  the  wants  and  wiflies  of  his  gueft, 
and  Poggio  began  to  feel  all  the  inconveniencies  of  ftrai- 
tened  circumftances,  aggravated  by  the  refledion  that  he 
was  fituated  at  fo  ferious  a  diilance  from  his  native  land. 
His  communication  with  his  early  friends,  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  youthful  years,  was  interrupted.  He  ex- 
perienced the  embarrafsments  necefsarily  incident  to  thofe 
who  are  thrown  into  a  new  circle  of  fociety,  to  the  ha- 
bits of  which  they  are  entirely  unaccuflomed ;  and  his 
mind  became  the  prey  of  difcontent  and  anxiety.  He 
was  alfo  much  chagrined  on  obferving  the  uncultivated 
ftate  of  the  public  mind  in  Britain,  when  compared  with 
the  enthufiaftic  love  of  elegant  literature  which  poliflied 
and  adorned  his  native  country.  The  period  of  his  arri- 
val in  England  has  been  juftly  pronounced  by  one  of  our 
moft  accurate  hiftorians,  to  be  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
one  of  the  darkeft  which  occur  in  the  whole  feries  of 
Britilh   annals,  ^aj     Leland  indeed,  and  other  writers, 

enumerate 
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enumerate  long  lifts  of  fcholars  whom  they  indiicrimi- 
nately  grace  with  the  title  of  moft  learned.  Thefe  cham- 
pions of  literature  were  however  nothing  more  than 
monks  and  aftrologers,  who  were  regarded  with  fuperfti- 
tious  admiration  by  an  ignorant  age,  but  whole  works  are 
now  defervedly  buried  in  oblivion.  The  occult  fciences^ 
icholaftic  philofophy,  and  the  myfteries  of  theology,  ab- 
forbed  the  attention  of  the  contemptible  few,  who  ad- 
vanced any  preteniions  to  the  cultivation  of  learning. 
Of  the  principles  of  compoiition  and  the  graces  of  ftyle 
they  were  totally  ignorant — ^nay  fo  imperfeft  was  their 
•  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that  almoft  every  fen- 
tence  of  their  writings  is  deformed  by  the  barbarous  in- 
troduftion  of  Englilh  words,  miferably  metamorphofed 
by  a  Latin  termination,  ^a^ 

The  relpe6lable  author  whofe  opinion  of  the  ftate  of 
Britilh  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  has  been  quoted 
above,  afcribes  the  negleft  of  learning  which  diigraces 
this  portion  of  our  hiftory  to  the  following  caufes — 
The  wars  in  which  the  Englilh  had  been  fo  long  engaged 
againft  France — The  fchifm  of  the  weft — ^The  little  en- 
couragement aftbrded  to  learned  men — ^and  the  fcarcity  of 
books. 

With 


(a)  Thus  William  of  Wyrccftcr  tells  us  that  the  duke  of  York  returned 
from  Ireland,  "  et  arrivavit  apud  Redbank  prope  Ceibriam." 

Henry* s  History  ut  supra. 
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WitJi.  refpe<9i  to  the  firlj;  of  thefe  caufes^  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  a  ftate  of  warfare  by  no  means  in  itiblf 
pcecljudes  the  exteniioa  of  fcience,  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  The  liioft  renowned  luminaries  of  Greece  flou- 
rifhed  during  the  devaftation  of  the  Pelopopnefian  war. 
Juliiis  Csefar  and  Cicerp  were  not  diverted  from  their 
liter^ary  purfiiits  by  the  tumult  of  fadion^  and  the  din  of 
arms.  And  at  the  time  when  literature  was  revived  in 
Italy,  th^  provinces  of  that  country  were  frequently  laid 
w^afte  \fy  hoflile  invaiipns,  and  its  cities  were  agitated  by 
the  difcord  of  contending  parties.  As  to  the  fecond  caufe, 
namely,  the  diflraAion  occalioned  by  the  fchifm,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  though  this  diHradion  wa^  felt  to  a 
fuperior  degree  in  Italy,  it  did  not  in  that  country  operate 
as  the  flighteft  check  to  the  progrefs  of  leaming.^ — ^The 
want  of  encouragement  to  learned  men,  is  rather  a  con- 
fequence  than  a  caufe  of  the  forlorn  ftate  of  literature. 
Some  degree  pf  knowledge  and  tafte  is.requifite  to  form 
the  charafter  of  a  patron  of  the  ftudious. 

The  ne^lei^t  of  the  liberal  arts  which  fpread  the  gloom 
of  barbarifin  oyer  oyij:,  ancef^rs  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
may  perbaps.be  more  juftly  afcribed  to  the  operation  of 
the  feudal  fyftem.  This  primary  caufe  prevented  that  ex- 
citation of  the  public  mind,  which  is  necefsary  to  the 
fuccefsful  cultivation  of  literature.  The  feudal  lyftem 
was  a  fyftem  of  ftrid  fubordination,  which  prefcribed  to 
every  member  of  the  political  community  his  particular 
rank  and  place,  and  furrounded  him  by  a  circle,  beyond 

which 
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which  he  was  forbidden  to  pafs.  In  the  fpirit  of  this 
fyftem,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  no  farmer  or  mechanic 
was  ipermitted  to  fend  his  children  to  fchool ;  and  long 
after  that  period,  a  licenfe  from  his  lord  was  ftecefeary 
to  enable  a  man  of  this  defcriptibn  to  educate  a  fon  for 
the  church,  Whilll  the  majority  of  the  people  were  thus 
impeded  in  their  approach  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge, 
it  "was  impofsibie  for  learning  to  raife  her  drooping  head. 
The  feudal  fuperiors,  exalted  by  the  accident  of  their 
birth  to  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  plenty,  had  no 
ttiotive  to  induce  them  to  fubmit  to  the  labour  of  ftudy. 
The  younger  branches  of  noble  families  were  early  taught 
to  depend  upon  their  fwords  for  fubfiftence ;  and  the  ac- 
quiiition  of  learning  was  an  objeft  far  beyond  the  fcope 
of  the  opprefsed  and  humble  vafsal. 

The  influence  of  the  feudal  fyftem  in  checking  the 
iprogrefs  of  intelle6l  will  be  more  plainly  vifible  if  we 
boniider  the  circumftances  of  Italy  during  the  period  in 
queftion.  In  that  country  the  ambition  of  adventurers, 
and  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  had  broken  the  fetters 
of  feudalifm  ;  and  had  enabled  the  bold  and  daring  in 
every  fpecies  of  exertion,  to  rife  to  the  pitch  of  confe- 
quence  which  their  talents  could  vindicate.  Hence  the 
dormant  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  roufed,  and 
thjB  expanlion  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts  was  pro^ 
moted.  The  equalizing  tyranny  of  the  petty  princes  who 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  various  cities  of  Lombardy, 
whilft  it  reprefsed  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  called  into 

life 
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life  the  abilities  of  all  the  orders  of  fbciety.  The  precari- 
ous title  by  which  theie  chieftains  held  their  exalted  fiati- 
ons,  induced  them  to  court  popularity  by  freeing  the  ma£s 
of  the  people  from  invidious  reftraints.  During  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon^  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fchifm,  the  feeble  rule  exercifed  by  the  pontifical  de- 
puties  over  the  eccleiiaftical  cities^  enabled  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  cities  to  defy  the  authority  which  endeavoured 
to  confine  their  exertions  within  the  limits  of  ilaviih 
fubordination.  The  fadions  which  dillurbed  the  peace  of 
the  Italian  republics,  tended  alfo  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
call  forth  the  full  energy  of  abilities,  which  in  other  cir-  . 
cumilances  would  have  been  buried  in  obfcurity.  Great 
talents  are  too  frequently  united  with  turbulence  of 
fpirit.  In  times  when  the  order  of  fociety  is  inverted  by 
the  tumults  of  civil  broils,  while  men  of  peaceful  fouls 
retire  trembling  from  the  confllft,  he  who  is  endued  with 
the  energy  of  genius,  comes  forth,  confcious  of  his 
ftrength,  and  defpifing  every  danger,  exults  in  the  hope 
of  vindicating  his  claim  to  promotion* 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  various  flimulants  of  intelled; 
which  occured  in  Italy,  did  not  occur  in  Britain.  On 
this  account,  whilft  the  liberal  arts  were  cultivated  and 
relpeAed  in  the  former  country,  they  were  ncgleAed  and 
deipifed  in  the  latter. 

Another  caufe  of  incitement  to  the  (ludy  of  letters, 
which  operated  in  Italy,  and  was  wanting  in  Britain, 

arofe 
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arofe  from  the  fubdivifion  of  the  former  country  into  a  va- 
riety of  petty  flates.  Thefe  flates  maintained  a  conilant  in- 
tercourfe  with  each  other,  by  the  medium  of  ambafsadors, 
who  were  ufually  feleAed  from  among  the  mofl  diftinguifb- 
ed  candidates  for  literary  fame.  Thus  one  of  the  moll  ho- 
nourable offices  in  the  civil  department  of  the  flate,  was 
prefented  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  the  ftudious,  and 
the  diplomatic  profefeion  became  the  nurfe  of  learning. 

When  the  wifh  of  acquiring  knowledge  was  excited, 
the  numerous  copies  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  which 
were  fcattered  throughout  Italy,  afforded  ample  means  of 
inftru6tion ;  while  the  penury  of  Britain  in  this  relpeift 
reprefsed  the  exertions  of  inquiry,  and  excluded  the  na- 
(cent  fcholar  from  the  cultivated  regions  of  clafsic  taile. 

The  vexation  which  Poggio  experienced,  when  he 
contemplated  the  gloomy  contraft  which  Britain  exhi- 
bited, when  compared  with  his  native  land,  was  encreas- 
ed  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Italy,  informing  him, 
that  whUft  he  was  wafting  his  days  in  the  unprofitable 
puriuit  of  preferment,  his  late  afsociates  were  enjoying, 
with  fcholaftic  rapture,  the  perufal  of  fome  valuable  ma- 
nufcripts,  which  had  been  difcovered  at  Lodi,  by  Gerardo 
Landriani,  bifliop  of  that  city.  This  prelate  had  refcued 
from  a  heap  of  rubbilh,  a  very  ancient  copy  of  various 
works  of  Cicero,  written  in  a  chara<fter  fo  antique,  that 
few  were  able  to  decypher  it.  The  manuicript  in  ques- 
tion  contained,    befides   Cicero's   treatife  on    Rhetoric, 
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which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  coIle<9:ors  of  books, 
the  following  works  of  the  fame  elegant  writer,  which 
had  till  this  period  efcaped  the  refearches  of  the  learned 
— The. three  books  De  Oratore,  entire — JBrutus  de  Claris 
Oratoribus — and  the  Orator  ad  Brutuin.  Nobody  could 
be  found  at  Milan  who  was  able  to  read  the  chara<%er 
in  which  thefe  treatifes  were  written.  But  Cofmo  of 
Cremona,  a  fcholaf  pf  excellent  accompliihments,  de- 
cyphered  and  copied  the  treatife  De  Oratore ;  and  the 
celebrated  Flavio   Biondo,/^a^  undertook  and  foon  ac- 

compliihed 


(aj  Flavio  Biondo,  who  was  bora  at  Forli^  in  the  jear  1388,  was  a  defcen- 
dant  of  the  iiluftrious  family  of  Ravaldini.  He  has  himfelf  recorded  the  fz6t, 
that  he  fiudied  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetrj,  under  the  infbndtioBS  of  Gio- 
vanni Balliflario,  of  Cremona.  At  an  early  age  he  was  commifsioned  by  his 
countrymen  to  condud  fome  negociations  at  the*  court  of  Milan  $  and  it  was 
during  his  vifit  to  that  city,  that  he  executed  the  talk  of  copying  the  newly  dis* 
covered  manufcript  of  Cicero*s  treatife,  De  claris  Oratoribus.  In  the  year  1430, 
be  was  making  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Rome ',  but  Francefco  Barbaro, 
who  held  him  in  the  highed  efteem,  and  who  had  procured  for  him  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Venetian  citizen,  having  been  lately  appointed  governor  of  the  Ber- 
gamefe  diftriift,  induced  him  to  give  up  this  defign,  a&d  ta  accompany  him  to 
Bergamo,  invefted  with  the  confidential  office  of  chancellor  of  that  city.  He 
afterwards  entered  into  t}ie  Roman  chancery,  under  the  patronage  of  £ugenius 
IV.  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  year  1434,  in  conjundion  with  the  bifhop 
of  Recanati,  to  folicit,  on  his  behalf,  the  afsiflance  of  the  Florentines  and  Vene- 
tians. He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  apofiolic  fecretary,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Nicolas  V.  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  II.  In  the  year  145p,  he  attended 
the  lafl  mentioned  pontiff  to  the  council  of  Mantua.  From  that  city  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  1463,  leaving  five  ions,  all  well 
inftni£bd  in  literature. 

Of  his  numerous  publications  the  following  are  the  mofl  confiderable. 

1 .  Roma  Instaurata — A  work  of  great  erudition,  in  which  he  gave  a  mod 
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comidiihed  the  talk^  of  tranfoibing  Brutus  de  claris 
Oratoribus*  From  thefe  tranfcripts  copies  were  ipeedily 
multiplied,  and  dilperfed  all  oyer  Italy,    while  Poggio 

R  2  was 


exaft  defcription  of  the  bnildings^  gates^  temples^  and  other  monumeoti  of  oq- 
dent  Rome,  which  ftill  reiifled  the  deftrudive  hand  of  time. 

a.  BBma  TrtiriNpAans— 'This  is  aUb  a  moft  elaborate  treali£e,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  laws,  coniHtution,  religion,  and  facred  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  republic,  colleded  from  the  incidental  notices  of  thefe  fubjefts,  which 
are  fcattered  through  the  wide  extent  of  Latin  literature. 

3.  Of  a  fimilar  defcription  is  his  Italia  lUustrata,  in  which  he  defcribes 
Itslj,  according  to  its  ancient  divilioD,  into  fourteen  regions,  and  details  the 
origin  and  hiftory  of  each  pitmnce  and  c^ty.  This  work  he  compofed  at  the  re- 
quell  of  Alphonfo,  king  of  Naples. 

4.  A  treatife,  De  Origine  ei  Gesiis  Feneiorum, 

5.  He  undertook  a  work  of  ^11  greater  extent  than  any  of  thofe  which  haire 
been  enumerated  above,  viz.  A  General  Hiflory  of  the  period  extending  from 
the  dedine  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  his  own  times.  He  had  finifhed  three  de- 
cads  and  the  firfl  book,  of  the  fourth  of  this  work,  when  its  profecution  was 
interrupted  by  his  death. 

V. 

"  In  all  thefe  works,"  fajs  Tirabofchi,  "  though  Biondo  occaf^onally  deviates 
«'  into  various  errors,  he  difplays  a  fiogular  diligence  in  ooUeding  fhsn  all 
^'  authors,  whatever  appertains  to  his  fubjed  i  and  when .  it  is  confidered,  that 
"  they  are  the  firfl  efsays  in  their  kind,  they  cannot  but  give  the  reader  a  high 
"  idea  of  the  prodigious  learning,  and  unwearied  application  of  their  author.'* 


The  hifiorical. works  of  Biondo,  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Lucio  Fauno,  were 
printed  at  Venice  by  Michel  Tramezzino.  A  general  colledion  of  his  writings 
was  alfo  printed  in  folio,  at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  A.  D.  1531,  and  \539,^Apos' 
tolo  Zeno  Disseriazioni  Fossiane,  torn  i.  p.  229,  ^c,  Tiraboschi  Sioria  delta 
Let,  Ital,  torn,  vi.  p.  3, 4,  6,  6,  7, 
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was  waiting  with  the  utmoft  impatience,  till  Leonardo 
Aretino  could  convey  one  of  thefe  copies  to  the  diilant 
region  in  which  his  friend  then  relided.^a^ 

At  this  inaufpicious  period,  the  uneafinefs  and  vexa- 
tion of  Poggio  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Niccolo  Niccoli,  containing  grievous  com- 
plaints againil  Leonardo  Aretino,  and  informing  him, 
that  the  bond  of  friendfliip,  by  which  his  correlpondent 
and  Leonardo  had  for  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time  been  united, 
was  for  ever  fundered. 

The  quarrel  which  took  place  between  Leonardo 
Aretino  and  Niccolo  Niccoli,  originated  in  a  caufe,  which 
has,  in  every  age,  been  produAive  of  the  fierceft  and 
moft  fatal  contentions,  namely,  the  uncontroled  grati- 
fication of  the  pafsion,  or  rather  of  the  appetite,  of  love. 
The  following  are  the  principal  circumllances  which  gave 
rife  to  this  unfortunate  dilagreement.  Giovanni,  the 
younger  brother  of  Niccolo,  kept  a  miftrefs  of  the  name 
of  Benvenuta.  As  the  two  brothers  refided  in  the  iame 
houfe,  Niccolo  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  this 
fyren,  whofe  charms  and  allurements  gained  fuch  an 
afcendancy  over  his  better  principles,  that  after  having 
for  fome  time  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  her  in  private, 
he  at  length,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  openly  robbed 

his 
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his  brother  of  his  fair  companion,  ^  and  eftablifhed  Benve- 
nuta  in  his  own  apartments. ^^^^  It  may  eafily  be  ima- 
gined, that  Giovanni  did  not  tamely  fubmit  to  fuch  an 
injury.  In  confequence  of  his  refentment,  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  daily  difturbed  by  the  outrages  of  fraternal 
dilcord.  One  of  the  worft  eSe&s  produced  by  fuch  dis- 
graceful connexions  as  that  which  Niccolo  had  formed 
with  Benyenuta,  is  the  abfolute  afcendancy  which  artful 
and  wicked  women  thereby  gain  over  men  of  weak  minds  ; 
and  which  they  uniformly  exercife,  in  fetting  their  lovers 
at  variance  with  their  relations  and  friends.  The  history 
of  Niccolo  confirms  the  truth  of  this  observation.  By  the 
crafty  iniinuations  of  his  miftrefs,  his  afieAions  were  alie- 
nated from  thole  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  united 
by  the  bonds  of  confanguinity  and  friendfliip.  Influenced 
by  her  fuggeftions,  he  dropped  all  intercourfe  with  his  five 
brothers,  and  quarrelled  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medicis,  whom 
he  had  till  this  unfortunate  tranfa6t:ion,  been  proud  to 
enumerate  amongil  his  dearefi:  afsociates.  In  the  height 
of  her  infolehce,  Benvenuta  had  the  audacity  to  defame 

the 


faj  It  is  rather  ao  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  Ambrogio  TraTeriari« 
the  celebrated  fuperior  of  the  monafierj  of  Camaldoli,  in  feveral  of  his  letters 
to  Niccolo  Niccoli^  requefts  his  correfpondent  to  prefent  his  compliments  to  this 
Benvenuta,  whom  he  diflinguiihes  by  the  title  of  fceminajidelissima.  Shall  we 
fuppofe,  that  the  reverend  ecclefiaftic  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  private 
hiilorj  of  the  Florentine  gentry,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  intercourfe  which  fub- 
fifled  between  Benvenuta  and  his  friend— or  fhall  we  conclude  that  he  did  not 
regard  this  intercourfe  as  a  breach  of  moral  duty  ? 

Amhrogii  Traversarii  EpistoUej  lib.  viii*  ep.  ii.  iii.  v.  isfc. 
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the  charader  of  tlie  wife  of  Jacopo^  one  of  the  brothert 
of  NiGcolo.     Jacopo,  for  fome  time,  endured  her  info^ 
lence  with  patient  contempt ;  but  at  length  exafperated 
by  her  petulance,  he  aiked  the  advice^    and  demanded 
the  afsiiiance  of  his  brothJers.    They  fympathized  with 
him  in  his  refentment,    and  readily  gave  him  the  aid 
which  he  required*     Proceeding  to  the  houie  of  Niccolo, 
they  feized  the  termagant  beauty,  and  exalting  heron 
the  back  of  one  of  their  attendants,  to  the  great  amuie^ 
ment  of  the  by-ftariders,  they  infiided  on  her  a  ipecies 
of  chdflifement,  in  the  adminiftration  of  which,  conve- 
nience and  ieverity  are  confulted  much  more  than  mo* 
defty.     Niecolo  was  ahelplefs  witnefs  of  the  pain  and 
di%race  fuffered  by  Benveauta.     This  fpedacle  had  fuch 
an  effedl  on  his  feelings,  that,  vowing  vengeance  againft 
his  brothers,    he   retired   to  his  houfe,    and  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  the  moft  immoderate  traniports  of  grief. 
Hearing  that  he  was  thus  affiiided,  feveral  of  his  acquain- 
tance paid  him  vifits  of  condolence,  from  which  they  re- 
turned, ridiculing  his  folly,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  his 
anger  had  impaired  his  reafon.     In  this  conjundure,  Leo- 
nardo Aretino,  being  aware  that  Niecolo  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  liften  with  patience  to  the  remonftrances  which 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  to  him  on  the  extravagance 
of  his  conduft,  cautioufly  avoided  going  to  his  houfe. 
This  circumftance  did  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the 
mourner,  who  fent  word  to  Leonardo,  that  he  was  fur- 
prized  that  he  had  not  yet  received  from  him  the  com- 
mon offices  of  friendly  confolation.      To  this  mefsage 
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Leonardo  replied,  that  he  was  furprized  that  Niccolo 
fhould  exped:  confolation  from  his  friends  on  fo  trifling 
a  {ubje6l  of  forrow  as  the  chaflifement  of  his  cook-maid; 
and  that  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  folly*  This  me&age  added  fiiel  to  the  flame  of  Nic- 
colo's  wrath.  He;  now  kept  no  meafures  with  Leonardo ; 
but  abjured  his  friendfliip,  and  eagerly  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  inveighing  againfl:  him  with  the  utmoft  bit- 
temefs.^a^  Leonardo  did  ^ot  fiibmit  with  patience  to 
the  angry  maledi6tions  of  his  former  afsociate .  In  a  bitter 
inivcdive  wMch  he  publiflied  againfl  Niccolo,  under  the 
defignation  of  Nebulo  Maleficus,  he  returned  railing  for 
rdiling ;  and,  notwithfbmding  the  mediation  of  their  com- 
mon acquaintance,  the  breach  of  fiieridfliip  which  had 
bcenthns  unhappily  occafioned  by  the  intemperate  pas- 
fions  of  Niccolo,  daily  became  wider,  ^fc^ 

Whilft  the  feelings  of  Poggio  were  thus  wounded  by 
the  diiseniion  of  his  dearefl  friends,  he  eameftly  folicited 

from 
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faj  Leonardi  AfHini  Epist,  lib,  v.  ep.  iv.     * 

(hj  Mehus,  in  his  lift  of  the  'works  of  Leonardo  Aretino»  intimates 
that  a  copy  of  thli  invedive  is  preferved  in  the  library  of  New  College^  Oxford. 
A  ihridand  laborious  fearch^  made  by  diredion  of  the  Warden  of  New  College,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1801,  has  afcertained  the  fad,  that  it  does  not  now  exiH 
there.  The  catalogue  of  that  valuable  repofitory  of  learning  does  indeed  make 
mention  of  a  MS.  volume,  as  containing  the  oration  in  queftion.  On  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  this  volume,  however,  no  trace  was  found  of  Leonardo*! 
Invedive,  nor  any  appearances  to  juftify  the  fufpicion,  that  this  or  any  other 
work  has  been  withdrawn  from  it  hy  the  rapacity  of  literary  peculation. 
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from  his  patron  fome  recompenfe  for  the  long  journey 
which  he  had  undertaken,  at  his  invitation,  and  in  reli- 
ance on  his  promifes  of  preferment  and  fupport.  His  fo- 
licitations  were  for  a  long  time  entirely  fruitless/  He 
found,  by  mortifying  experience,  that  men  of  exalted 
rank  are  much  more  ready  to  make  promifes  than  to  ful-^ 
fil  their  engagements.  "  At  length,'*  to  adopt  his  own 
exprefsion,  "  the  mountain  laboured,  and  produced  a 
*'  moufe."  The  wealthy  and  powerful  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter  prefented  his  client  with  a  benefice,  the  annual 
income  of  which  was  nominally  one  hundred  and  twenty 
florins ;  but  in  confequence  of  various  deduiftions,  its  re- 
venues did  not  in  fa6t  amount  even  to  that  inconiiderable 
fum.  Poggio  h^d  always  entertained  great  obje6i:ions  to 
the  clerical  hfe.;  His  objections  were  not  founded  upon 
a  contempt  of  the  inftitutions  of  religion.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  proceeded  from  the  exalted  idea  which  he  en- 
tertained of  the  duties  of  the  clerical  office.  Senfible, 
as  he  himfelf  fiiys  in  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  of  the 
ferrous  charge  which  they  impofe  upon  themfelves,  who 
undertake  the  cure  of  fouls,  he  was  diffident  of  his  qua- 
lifications to  execute  the  duties  of  an  office,  the  faithful 
difcharge  of  which  demanded  the  moft  indefatigable  in- 
duilry,  and  the  moft  fcrupulous  correAnefs  of  moral 
cond\iA.(^aJ     Influenced  by  these  confiderations,  which 

certainly 


(aj  "  Nam  ut  alias  ad  te  fcripli,  non  ignoro,  quam  grave  fit  fubire  ooui 
"  Clerici^  et  quanti  curi  oporteat  cos  torqueri,  fi  qv^  fint  confclentii,  qui  ex 
^'  beneficio  vivunt.    Quum  enim  pnemia  Don  dentur,  oifi  laboranti,  qui  non 
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certainly  bear  t^  iktisfiidory  eridence  of  the  purity  of  ' 
his  principles,  he  wiihed  to  exchange  his  benefice  fbr  ioTtM 
iecular  Iburce  of  emolument.  As  it  is  certain  that  he 
never  took  prieft's  orders,  it  is  probable  that  he  either 
procured  permifsion  to  dilpofe  of  his  preferment*  or  that 
if  he  obtained  from  his  patron  any  remuneration  of  his 
fervices,  it  was  conveyed  in  a  mode  more  agreeable  to 
his  views  and  feelings.  However  this  may  be,  he  was 
wearjriof  his  tefidenoe  in  England,  and  impatiently  long- 
ed to  return  to  his  native,  land.  At  this  junjfbire,  he  re- 
ceived'iirom  Italy  two  propoi^s,  the  one  on  the  part  6f 
Alamano  Adimaro,  ArchlHihop  iof  Fiia,  and  Cardinal  of 
St.  £ufebius«  who  invited  him.  to  accept,  thej  office  of  Se- 
S  ,  cretary 


"  Ubotit  at  ait  Apofioltu,  noa  manducet.  Hec  tamen  dicuntnr  &cilivi  qtum 
"  fifuit,  et  ut  Tdlgo  aiunt,  Ikliui  t&  m  mBnibiu  Dei  inddere  qnam  bominii, 
"  Sed  tamen  fi  opus  Petri,  hoc  e&  promifuo  pcrficerctur,  rdioqucrem  ifia  facra, 
"  ad  qiUB  Donnifi  invitiu  acccdo,  non  quod  Religionen)  fpemam  aliqao  modo, 
"  fed  quia  non  coafido  me  talcm  futunun,  qualem  describnnt  die  debcre." 

.  AmlroHi  Traiiertafn  Optra,  torn.  Vi.  p.  I123, 

Thefe  were  th^  fentimrots  of  Poggio,  In  (he  £»ifoD  of  ferioui  meditation. 
On  aoolber  occafion,  when  irritated  by  the  farcafma  6f  Cardinal  Jtiliaa,  be 
afcribed  bii  abjuration  of  the  priellbood  to  a  fotoewhat  dil&telit  motive.  "  No- 
"  to  efic  Saccrdos,  nolo  Bene£cia  ;  vidi  cnim  p1urtmo«.  quoi  bono*  virot  cmfe- 
"  bam,  maxime  antem  Lberalcs,  po6  fufceptum  faccrdotinm  araroi  efie  et 
"  Haiti  dcditot  virtnti,  fed  iiiertio,  otio,  Voluptati.  Quod  oe  mihi  quoque  ac- 
"  ddat  veritu),  decrcvi  procul  a  vellro  ordine  coMumere  bocj  quidquid  lupcr- 
"  eft,  temporii  perigrinationia  DKKi  ex  bfc.  enini  piagni  capitis  8a(^otum 
"  rafurft,  confpicio non fcOum  piloi  abradi,  fed.etiai|i,confcientiam  et  virtu* 
«  tern."* 

Poggii  BpistoUe  Ivii.  ep.  xxvii. 
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bertefdii^    who  tlffiri'ed  'hihi  a  fitualiikn^  the  !n«tare  eif ' 
which  is  not  iweci^elyi  kn^wn^  hvt:  Sninrb  wa»  fPtdbabbf 
thttt  of  pUblk  1  profctMc  in  ehe  bf  tiite:  italikii  \{rAVfei&iM», 
FciggiQ  seflnBkto  bsrie^dcdiTed  tb^  |{k:op«lal  vf  Ikmbtafui 
tcfdhl  wttbcanfidoableifiEtiiibfti^  this  fubjts^ih^i 

thtis^xpre6eB  hioi&lf  iaa  kttortorNioool9  ibK(^oU^    ^   ^ 

•  ,  •     '   i  .      .  . 

ffosa  y%miy  and  cnid  fktom .  Pieira  Laanbehjefcfai  'Th^s^ 
letters  I  ftave  read  with  ^te«  xMeciti6iiJ    I  wmifVaahA-^ 
''  with  Fid:6*i  plaov  ^d  I  f hiklk  I  iUall  iUlow  y&m  ijwi- 
vice.    He  %i, J  thai  he^wiH  d^  faie^  ^ efidMvtfw  ^  prox 
tnire  me  five  hundred  gold  florins  for  three  years'  fcr- 
vices.     Make  them  fix  hundred,  and  I  will  agree  to 
"  the  propoial.     He  lays  before  me  flattering  hopes  of 
'"^  iVitttir^fe  piTDfitsMe  cdntihgetide*,  and  I  kfh  iildiiitd  to 
"  bclifeve,  *Bat  thel^  hopes  mky  probably  be  reafizeA:  ! 
'^  yet  I  think  it  more  prudent  to  covenant  £[>r  fi>JBaething 
*'  certabd/  tban  to  ^peiid  on  h6pe  alon^^    I  lfk«  iSit 
"  employment  t»  which  he  invites  me,  and  I  hope  I 
"  fhall  produce  fomething  worth  reading;,  but  for  this 
^[  purpofe,  as  }j  haiyeijjiQrmedlxim,  1  muli  he  indulged » 
''  with  leifure  and  reti^sement/' 
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the  inyitatioh  piF  t'hief  cardiiial  of  J^t.  £u£ebius:  was. 
not  fo  fatisfa<6tojry  to  the  wiihes^  of  l^oggvo*    In  the.  iet^ 
terfrtom  which  the  foregoing  extrtftfts  have  been  made, 
he  thus  exprefses  hlrhfelf. 

**  I  obfervc 


^  I  obfenre  what  the  caidinal  wiited  on  the  fiibjei% 
^^  of  the  fecmtaryihip.    If  I  Jbad  yalued  tbait  offite  w  / 

^  highly  as  ibme  do,  I  ihouid  long  ago  hav«  returned  to 

^'  Rome*     I  have  ie&  efteem  for  the  pontificate  and  it$  / 

V  members  than  they  imac^ne^  for  I  wifii  to  be  a  free 
^^  man^  and  not  a  pubiio  flav^«  Ratify  the  offers  of 
^V  Pieso,  and  you  £baU  iee  that  I  fliall  avoid  the  Roman 
^'  ooiirt  rvnth  more  ^^ligenoe  than  jnany  people  would 
*^  be  apt  to  beliere.  I  niuft  eamdftiy  requeft  that  you 
''  wlU  not  commumcate  my  plans  to  any  one,  lince  we 

''  but  God  dire^  the  iisoes  of  tlimgs.faj 

The  jpvent  of  thefe  negociations  demonflrated  the 
fdrudence  of  Pcggio,  in  not  precipitately  rejedling  the  in- 
vitatimi  of  Adimaro.  Some  obftacle  intervened  to  pre- 
vent the  necution  of  the  plan  propo&d  by  Lambertefcfai ; 
lind  we  may  eftimate  the  impatience  with  which  Poggio 
endured  hi^  exile  from  Italy,  by  the  i)ndoubted  £tiA, 
that  notwitbftinding  the  jibove  confefsion  of  his  diilike 
of  the  pontifieal  eoort,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Secre- 
tmy  to  Martm  V.  He  accordingly  quitted  England, 
nrb^re  his  hopes  had  been  fo  ieverely  diiappointed,  and 
after  a  journey,  of  the  incidents  of  which  no  record  ap- 
pears in  his  Wiorks,  he  once  more  took  up  his  refidence 
»t  Rome. 

S2  It 


fa)  Jmhogii  Traver$arii  Opera,  torn.  U.  p.  1122. 
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It  is  veiy  probable,  that  Poggio  communicated  to 
his  Italian  conrefpondents,  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
circumftaiKes  which  he  oblerved  in  the  courfe  of  hfs 
journey  to  England,  and  of  his  return  to  his  native  land. 
It  is  alfb  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  from  this  country,  would  contain  his 
opinion  of  the  manners  and  culloms  of  our  anceilors. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  we  have  reaibn  to  lament  tlmt  thefe 
interefting  documents  are  Aot  yet  made  public.  :  Though 
incidental  mention  is  frequently  made  in  the  works  of 
Poggio,  of  his  refidence  in  Britain,  he  never  dwells  upon 
this  topic.  A  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  Englifh  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  occurs  in  his  dialogue  on  Nobility, 
in  which  he  thus  notices  the  £ngli&  ariftocracy — 
"  The  nobles  of  England  deem  it  diigracefiil  to  refide 
in  cities,  and  prefer  living  in  retirement  in  the  coun- 
try. They  eftimate  the  degree  of  a  man's  nobility  by 
the  extent  of  his  eftates.  Their  time  is  occupied  in 
agricultural  purfuits,  and  they  trade  in  wool  and  fheep, 
"  not  thinking  it  at  all  derogatory  to  their  dignity,  to 
'^  be  engaged  in  the  iale  of  the  produce  of  their  lands. 
'*  I  have  known  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  cloied 
^'  his  mercantile  concerns,  veiled  his  money  in  land,  and 
"  retired  into  the  country,  become  the  founder  of  a 
*'  noble  race ;  and  I  have  feen  him  freely  admitted  into 
the  fociety  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families.  Many 
perfons  alfo  of  ignoble  blood,  have  bien  advanced 
*'  to  the  honors  of  nobility  by  the  favour  of  their  fo- 

<^  vereign. 
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*'  vcrcign,  which  they  have  merited  by  their  warlike 
"  achievements,  f^a^ 
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In  his  Historia  Disce[itativa  Convivialis,  he  relates 
another  trait  of  the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  which 
he  records  as  an  inilance  of  their  politenefs.  A  fplenetic 
traveller  would  probably  have  quoted  it  as  a  proof  of 
thdr  love  of  good  living.  "  The  Engliih/*  fays  he, 
f^  if  they  meet  with  any  one  at  whole  table  they 
*'  have  dined ;  even  though  the  rencounter  fhould  take 
place  ten  days  after  the  feaft,  thank  him  for  his  good 
entertainment;  and  they  never  omit  this  ceremony, 
left  they  fhould  be  thought  infenfible  of  his  kind- 

"  nefs.'T^>' 

From  the  following  ftory,  which  Poggio  has  chroni- 
cled in  his  Facetiae,  we  learn,  that  at  this  early  period, 
the  Englilh  were  addiifted  to  the  pradice  of  diverting 
themfelves  at  the  expenfe  of  their  brethren  on  the  other 
fide  of  St.  George*s  channel,  and  that  when  he  vifited 
this  country,  ah  Irifliman  was  already  become  the  com- 
mon hero  of  a  tale  of  abfurdity. 

*'  When  I  was  in  England  I  heard  a  curious  anecdote 
*^  of  an  Irifh  captain  of  a  fhip.     In  the  midft  of  a  vio- 

''  lent 


faj  Poggii  Opera,  p.  6g. 
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^^  lant  ftonn,  when  ^  hands  had  ^veti  them&lvcs  over 
for  loft,  he  made  a  tow,  that  if  his  ihip  &0ttjld  he  fiived 
from  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  to  over- 
^^  whelm  her,  he  would  make  an  o^edng  at  the  dburch 
«  of  the  Vii^in  Mary  of  a  wMen  tapc»*,  as  large  as  the 
^  naio-mail.    One  ei  the  crew  ohieinrinp  that  it  would 
^^  be  impofsihle  to  diidbarige  tliis  tow,  fince  aU  the  wax 
'^  in  £ngland  would  not  b^  fulBdent  to  make  fuch  a 
taper^^Hold  your  tongue,  &id  the  captain,  and  do 
not  tronbte  yourfelf  with  ealculating  whether  I  can 
perform  my  promijfe  or  not,  provided  wc  can  eibape 
^  pr^fent  ^enL'YaJ 
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State  of  Italy  during  Poggios  refidence  in  Eng- 
land— Martin  K  retires  to  Florence — RetrqQie3  of 
the  hijiory  of  that  city — Martin  is  difsatisjied  with 
the  condud  of  the  Florentines — Baldafsare  Cojsa  is 
liberated  from  confinement,  and  fuhmits  to  the 
authority  of  Martin  V. — His  death — Martin  V. 
transfers  his  court  to  Rome — A  reconciliation  is 
effeded  between  Leonardo  Aretino  and  Niccolo 
Niccoli-r-Poggio' s  letter  to  Leonardo  on  this  event 
— Council  of  Pavia — The  council  is  transferred 
to  Siena,  and  there  difsolved — Ho/lility  of  Alfon/b 
of  Arragon  againfi  Martin  V. — Unjuccefsful  at- 
temfits  to  crufti  the  reformers  in  Germany — Ter- 
mination of  thefchifm — Poggio^s  dialogue  on  Ava- 
rice— The  Fratres  Obfervantits  fatirized  by  Pog- 
gio — Poggio  excites  difltleafure  by  curbing  the 
zeal  of  the  Fratres  Obfervantia — His  letters  on 
this  Jubjed — His  o/iiriion  of  the  monastic  life  and 
itinerant  Jireachers — Refiedions. 
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W  HILST  Poggio  was  living  iii  a  Mnd  of  exile  in  Eng- 
land^ \}it  ibvereign  pontiff*  was  in  a  manner  baniihed 
i&om  his  capital.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy^  Martin  V. 
found  the  Hates  of  the  church  in  the  handa  of  troops  of 
banditti,  who  b^d: ;  talqetpi  aid  Vantage  of  tijie  diforders  of 
the  times,  to  fpread  ruin  arid  devailation  through  eyerj 
^[uarter  of  the  pontifical '  dominions.  The  pafses,  and 
places  of  ftrengthi  wfeile  fo  generally  occupied  by  thefe 
adventurers,  who,  w*ire  in  the  pay  of  a  noted  chieftain, 
named  Braccio  di  Montone;  that  the  pontiff  did  not  dare 
to  expofe  himielf  to  their  outrages,  by  attempting  to 
eilablilh  himfelf  in  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  Bologna 
alfo,  eipouiing  the  caufe  of  John  XXII.  had  ihut  their 
gates  againft  hinl.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceisity  of  taking  refuge  in  fome  friendly  territory.  In 
this  extremity,  the  Florentines  offered  him  an  afylum, 
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and  Martin  accordingly  removed  his  court  from  Mantua 
to  their  ciiy,  into  which  he  made  his  public  entry  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  February, 
IAIQ.CclJ  His  refidence  in  Florence  did  not,  however, 
produce  within  his  mind  any  friendly  fentiments  towards 
his  hofts.  The  Florentines  indeed,  by  their  behaviour  to 
their  illuilrious  gueft,  greatly  diminiihed  the  value  of  the 
favour  which  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  in  affording 
him  a  place  of  reft.  At  this  period,  they  were  elated  with 
the  felf-confidence  occafioned  by  a  long  feries  of  almoft 
uninterrupted  profperity.  Filippo,  who  uppn  the  death  of 
his  brpther,  Giovanni  Maria,  had  iucceeded  to  the  ducal 
throne  of  Milan,  difclaiming  the  hoftile  views  of  his  pftede* 
ce^rs,  had -lived  in  a  ftate  of  friendihip-  with  his'Tufean 
neighbours,  and  did^  not  eveii  interpoie  to^  prevent  them 
from  reducing  the  di^d  of  fiik' under  Ibeir^  domiMoni* 
In  the  year  1408  the  repoffe  of  the  Florentines  had^^  been 
difturbed  by  an  inva£<»i  of  their  territories  by  Ladijllaus, 
icing  of  Naples,  who  had  taken  poisefiion  of  a*  confider^- 
kble  portiopi  of  the  ecclefiatlical  ftates :  but  with  the  afsia- 
tance  c(£  ILouis  of  Anjou,  they  had  difcomfited  the  ufiirper; 
aiid  had  expelled  him  frpm  the  dominions  of  the  church: 
By  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1414,  they  had 
been  freed  from  all  fear  of  hoftile  incurfions,  and  for  the 
{pace  of  five  years  from  that  event,  they  had  enjoyed  the 
blefsing  of  peace.     During  this  period  they  had  extended 

their 


(a)  Muratori  Annali,  t<nn.  ix.  p.  93. 
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oommerce,  and  greatly  encreafed  their  opulence  and 
power.  In  the  iniblence  of  their  pride^  they  looked 
upon  the  wandering  pontiff*  with  contempt.  Infeniible 
to  thoie  delicate  impul&8  which  prompt  man  to  regard 
tiie  unfortunate  with  refped/  they  wantotdy  ^  publifb«ci 
the  ientiments  bf  their  hearts ;  and  Martin  was  inritaeed 
and tdi%afte4  by  hearing  hi^  name  made  the  ftihjtfSt  of 
ndidufle;  anil  the  burden  of  contumeliouis  fongs.  faj  The 
i!|!oreB[ti<ife 'populace  wejfe  betrayed  into  thefetibktioiltf 
of  idecotttm,  by  thdr  attachment  to  the  iiitereib  of  Bmc^ 
<Ho  ^'  Motitone;  iitid  this"iiildi^iifed  p^ttiftUty  to  likr 
en«kfty  ^lafpeiated  the  hidigniatibit  of  th«  pontiflT;    Tkld'^ 

^tiRiaA^&^  the  foMcitatioiis  of  the  Ffdrentind  govern-^ 
m^iM,'  tO'  agree  to '  terms  bf  pdcifioatida  witH  Bmccio'/ 
Wli&Bi  tie--invfeftfed,  in  quality  of  \icar  of  the  <(!;kurch,  * 
With  the  government  of  the'  citks^  of  Pertigia,  A&1&,  Jefi, 
iki^^cS ;  iitt  rettirh  f^r >*^lttcb^G6hcielcehfi6n;  the  rebeHi- 
ou^  chieftaifi  jgaveup  t6  thti  pontitf  the  tbwns  of  Narttiy 
Terfti,  OrvifeW,  and  OriHiflrJ  S«l€ci4^>  feeing  thus  lie- 
conciled  to  tlife  head  of  thie  ehuk^ti/  and  being  enoomaged^ 
by  the  promiiii  of  an  ample  i^ec^tt^eiisife  fdi^  hid  ienricas, 
turned  his  arnls^  agamU:  his  lace  brethren  m;  rebellion ;) 

••-^  i  o-   ••  •  T-2^     ■  •••■•'    ^'  '■■  and; 
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faj  Poggii  Historia  Ftor.  lib,  ir.  t.  Martin  was  particularly  offended  by  a 
ballad^  the  burden  of  which  was.  Papa  Martina  non  vale  un  quattrino.  Ibid. 
6>  208.  upud  nolas, — Muratori  Annali,  torn,  ix.  p.  103. 

fbj  Muratori  Jnnali,  tarn.  ix.  p.  97- 
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and  reduced  the  Bologaefe  to  inbHii^ion  to  Use  Rotnam 
fee.(^aj       ■>    .  .    '  ,  .,•  ■.■     ,-.;      .-.   ,.-.,■ 

*     t  ■    •  • .  ••         ■','.''   ♦"I »/    f  If ^  ■ 

>  r  • 

During  thefc  tranfadiotis,  Cbfmo  de*  Mfedicis,  fwhc^ 
bad  been  united  by  the  ftri^eft  tif s  of  friendibiprto  BaJh 
da&are-  Cofsa,  th^  depofed  p<!ntiffi  Was  very  urgeat  in 
Im  petitions  to  Martin  V*  to  liberate,  bis  unfojrtu&at<ft  ptr^T 
decefsor  from  <^on£lnemeat.  Martiii  i  ^t  kngth:  grac^^Kflyt 
afsehted  to  Cofmp*3  foqueft;  and  difpatched  the  nefre&at?); 
orders  to  Heidleberg.  But  th#  im^tien^e  of  JSald^isai^, 
who  was  weary  of  feclafion  frpiii  the  worlds  had  aljeady 
Simulated  him  to  pujcchafe  his  freedoni  f^pm  the^  Count; 
Palatine,  (to  whofe  cuftpdy  he  had  b^^n,fifsig9«d).^  the; 
price  of  thirty  thouiknd  pieces  of  gold,  *  liavi^g- ^f^us^ 

s 

obtained  his  liberty,   he  crpfsed  the  ;>41p^^  and^arrived 

*  '**'  * 

fafely  in  Italy, ,  The  well  kupwp  turbi^leniG^e  pf  ,liis  ipifij^ 
led  maiiy  to  expaSk  that  he  \^Quld  reclaim' ttb^e^AtidcftJ/ 
honours,  and  diftrai^  the  ChriOian  church  by  a:reQ,e^|(ial  ^/ojC; 
the  fcbifm.  But  to  the  furprife  of  every  body,  he,  rej-^ 
paired  with  ^11;  convenient  ipepd  to  Florence^  wh^rehQ; 
arrived  on  the!  1 3  th  of  May,  1419,  and  there,  Iqfsipg; 
the  feet  of' Martin^  he  acknowledged  him  as  the-pplyj 
true  and  legitimate^  iujccefeor  of  St.  Peter*  The  ipQ^^^r 
tDr8:of  this  extraordinary  fcene  were  melted  into  tears, 
and  the  compafsion  and  generofity  of  the  pontiff  were 

excited 


('aj  Bologna  furreDdered  to  Bracdo  afler  a  ihort  fiege,  July  15th.  1420. 
Muraiori  Annali,  torn.  ix.  p.  98. 
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'excited,  by  tb£s  uiiexpecfted  a6t  of  fubmifsfon.  Deeply 
aCeded  by  the  ferious' inftance'  of  ithd  kiftability  of^hu- 
msdi  greatnefs^  wl»phn9^&s  thu£  prefehted  before  bis^  eyes, 
Martin  received  his  humbled  predecefsor  with  kindnefs ; 
and  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  fenfe  of  the  degradation 
which  he  had  experienced,  by  creating  him  cardinal,  and 
Jilii]pLpp>,ojf  .T^olano.  The;  haughty  ipirit  of  Baldafsare 
did  not^lbng  ,tindcrgo'the  inoitific*ii<btt  of  witncfsing  the 
bbmp  aMTplendour  of  which  he  had  been  fo  rudely  de- 
junved.  He  died  at  Flqr^ncp,;  on  the  twenty-fecood  day 
'of  Deoefiib^>  tod  was  interred  with  hmfch  pomp/  in  the 
dhtittih 'of  St.  John.  'Cofinode*  Medici^  creAed  Mollis 
^ongi^  a  ^^nifiiqent  monument, .  on  which  he  caufed  to 
'foe  ef^ravienfJ^e  |b!k)iv^ing  fimple  infcription;  balthas- 

SARI^    COskiti    rpli?AKNlS   XXII.       QUONDAM  PAPiE  COR-- 

tJj^.^QQ  l^UMUho  coNDiTUM.^aJ  Ammirato  afserts 
in  his.hiilofy  of.  F]iorenee>  that  Baldafsare,  at  the  time  of 
M»  death  was  pofsefsed  of  immenfe  treafures,  which  were' 
inherited^  or  feized  by  the  family  of  thfe  Medicis  ;  and  in 
this  aisertioa  he  has  been  copied  by  fubfequent  writers. 
But  Mtiratori maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  clearly 
proved  by  his  laft  will,  that  the  depofed  pontiff  died  poor 
rather  than  rich.  f^6j 

The 


/aj  PlatiMfp.  398.  ♦ 
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(h)  Mwratori  Annali{  torn,  ix.  p.  93.  Baldafsare  Cofsa  is  generally  dif^ 
tioguifhed  by  the 'pontifical  appellation  of  John  XXIII.  He  was  faewerec  ia 
fa&,  only  the  twen^  fecond  of  that  name  who  filled  the  papal  chair.     The 
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im  temtones  of  the  chucch  being  reKoiiied  to  peace 
by  the  aAiye  exertions,  of  &acaior  diMonioi^e,  and  no 
obftade  reBiaBkltag  to  prevent  tbe;  pcxilifi' fiDin  vifiting 

■'■:.■.■  ■    Mb 


r  • 
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-nifiake  in  his  defigoati^B  asrifiss  from  thc>  extraordihaiy  ^t^cmnABibcQ  of'tte 
xa^m^ of  the  holy  fee,  a^BliMiog  k(to ^c  foncsitf, p^liffs 4|^f> f)uttoin  iwpe 
Joan,  vho  it  is  averted,  on  fucceediog  Leo  IV.  in  the  ppotifioatOj  f^u^^^d  the 
name  of  John  VII.  This  ecclefiaflical  Amazon  is  faid  to  have  been  an  JSnglifh- 
Woman,  who  went  in  man^s  attire  with  her  lover  ^o-  Athens,  where  ihe  made 
fn^  a  proficieaej  io  i^r  ft^dipa,  that  ite  rQf«  throng)^,  t^e  /vboblinKle  digreos 
of  clerical  preferment  to  ^ot  Supreme  honours  of  the  poBtific^.%  It  in  farther 
alledged,  that  having  become  pregnant  by  one  of  her  dpmeftics,  fhe  was  feized 
wrth  the  pains  of  labbor, 'as'ihe  was  cdndudtng  a  proceftioh  id  th6  Church  tlf 
S|.  John  Lateran,  apd  expired  in  '.  the  fireet»  :  This  koprobalblB  'koty  |a  rdaieft 
by  Platina,  who  Qbfpryes  however,  that  though  it  is  common^  belieyedj  it  refly 
upon  doubtful  authority.  He  informs  us,  that  thoie  who  maintain  the  truth  of 
this  narration,  alledge  in  proof  of  its  authenticity,  two  cixtumftande^,  tiamely, 
'that  tbe:pontiffn  al^ysatoiii  paffiog  through  the  ^xxt.whefti.fiik(ihtow^ 
fcpidqi^t  is  faid  ^o  have  happened  s  aiyl  thajt  ^i;^  the  ja^StfO^^j^rOf  a  Af wijf  e\^- 
•d  pope,  he  i^  qbligcd  to  undergo  a  ceremony,  wh^ch  would  infallibly  dete6t 
any  attempt  at  a  repetition  of  the  abovementioned  impofiure.  With  regard  to 
the firft of  thefe allegations,  natlnaacknowiedges  the  faft of  £e  pontiflTs' avoids 
ing.tbe  fuppoft^d  fcct^  of  Joan>  d^^rf^e  ;,hut  ^ys,  th^t  li^  fc^cyi^pf  t^U  isj  that 
the  ih-ept  in  queilion  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  pafsage  of  a  crowded  retinue. 
With  regard  to  the  fecond^  he  makes  the  following  truly  curious  reniark.  ''  De 
fecundi  ita  fentio,  fedem  illam  (perforatam  fedem  fcilicet  ubi  pontificis  genitalia 
ah  ultimo  dlacono  attreAantur)  ad  id  paratam  efle,  ut  qui  in  tanto  magiftratu 
conflituitur  fciat  fe  non  deum  fed  hominem  efle,  et  nccefsitatibus  naturae,  utpote 
egerendi  fubje6buD  else,  unde  merito  fiercoraria  fedes  vocatur." 
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In  the  annotations  fubjoined  by  Panvinio  to  the  Itklian  tzanflattoh  of  Platina's 
hifiory  publiihed  at  Venice,  A.  D.  1744,  it  is  mofl  fatisfadtorily  proved  that 
tbia  flory  of  John  VII.  «Uas  pope  Joan^  is  a  groft  falsehood  invented  by  one  Mar- 
liji^amoiik. 
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his  capital^  he  departed  from  Florence^  and  proceeded  to 
Rome,  to  whiqh  city  be  was  welcomed  by  the  enth.i]^aj?-^ 
tic  joy  of  the  populace,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of /Sep-     Septiici. 
tember,  1420.  A.D.  1426. 

The  Pontifical  houfehold  being  once  more  regularly 
eftablijihed  in  the  capital  of  the  churchy  Po^o,  as  it  has 
been  before  ob&rved,  was  induced  by  the  inTitation  of 
the  cardinal  of  St.  £ufebius>  to  accept  the  office  of  Se- 
oretarjr.  The  time  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  is  not  cxaAly 
alcertained ;  but  it  appears  that  his  firil:  care  after  his  re- 
cftablifliment  in  the  iacred  chancery,  was  to  renew  with 
his  friends  liie  peribnal  and  epiftolary  communication, 
which  his  long  abience  from  Italy  had  interrupted.  The 
unfortunate  quarrel  of  Leonardo  Aitetino  and  Niccolo 
Niccoli,  ..alfo  engaged  his  early  attention.  Nothing  it 
more  painful  to  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  than  the 
occurrence  of  difsenfion  between  thole  for  whom  he  en- 
tertains an  equal  degree  of  friendly  regard.  Poggio, 
therefore,  embraced  the  firfl  opportunity  which  prefented 
itlelf,  of  exerting  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  efieA  a  re^ 
conciliation  between  the  angry  difputants. .  A  long  let- 
ter, which  Leonardo  had  difpatched  to  him  during  his 
refidence  in  London,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a 
full  account  of  the  caufe  of  this  di%raceful  flrife,  had 
never  reached  him ;  but  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
Leonardo  iupplied  this  deficiency  by  fending  him  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  which  he  had  kept  for  the  inipedion  of 

his 
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his  other  friendi.^a^  Poggio  fdbn  found  that  in  his  en- 
deavours to  terminate  this  unhappy  difference,  he  was 
likely  to  experience  as  feiious  obftacles  in  the  wounded 
pride  of  Leonardo,  as  in  the  infatuated  wrath  of  Nicco- 
\o.ChJ  In  this  difficult  affair,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
adviiable  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  afsiftance  of  the  com-^ 
mon  friends  of  both  patties.  Ambrogio  TriVerlari  had 
already,  indeed,  interpofed  his  good  offices  to  bring 
about  the  defired  reconciliation,  but  without  cffe^.fcj 
Poggio,  however,  conceived  great  hopes,  that  the  me- 
diation  of  Francefco  Barbaro,  for  whom  Leonardo  en- 
tertained  a  high  degree  of  refped,  would  have  confider- 
able  weight ;  and  when  that  eminent  Icholar,  being  veiled 
with  the  office  of  ambafsador  extraordinary  of -the  Vene- 
tian Republic,  paid  a  vifit  to  Rome, (^d J  where  he  was 
met  by  Leonardo,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  the  recon- 
ciliation which  he  fo  ardently  wifhed,  wbuld  be  ef-' 
feiSled.  Francefco  was  equally  defirous  w'ithToggio,  to 
difdiarge  the  duties  of  a  peace-maker ;  but  he  found 
Leonardo  fo  determined  upon  requiring  from  his  antago- 
nifl  a  very  ample  apology  for  his  condu(3:,   that  he  was 

almoft 


(aj  Leon,  AreU  episl,  HI,  ir.  ep,  xxi. 
(i)  Ihid.  Uh.  ir.  ep.  xxii. 

4 

(c)  Jmbrogii  Trdversarii  Opera^  torn.  ii.  p,  297.  - 

(d)  This  embafijr  occured  in  the  jtax,  l426^j^gosiini  Istoria  dtgli  Scriiiori 
Finmani,  torn.  ii.  p,  58,  5g,  60. 
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mr4^  l^tng^i^iaps  appii^ei^ye  th9^jli9.t  the;  tu»e  Qf  hi^ 
clftp9irt}irQ  firpro  Roise,  iM  firieadi  ^i0^4  ireoeyv^.  tlpieir  «/& 

fo  fiidden  and  iecret  a  manner,  that  Poggio  had  not  an 
Oppfirtilwty.  ^  takisigi;teatfl:Qf  bJni,  F<w  thia  cflndud 
^  l^tjC^r  g^frijy  feprp*<ed  hU  ififend  i*i  A  letter,  in  WW^Jx 
b«.$a<»d,toihUski<«^Q|^9n>(ihat  i«[ihil\a«ifair  witih  Nipr 
cfdOi  it  l^aJ).  byL«[^  99i9a|a«[Adl$irai^fi  tiO(  wfei  r«cidiiUiiiA4iQaj 

<3!i  to! demand <«n<ap9}i9g^».>A^r4hat}  puc^hing  waft  i:f)%uir 
fitb  b»t  ar  jmuiual  obUtioni  df  the  pad.  V  B««aemh«r/' 
%a;l|e^  <^-timtfiit'ia:thecfalia»^nll^<<^f  af^reat  nftnd.  (9 
15j£9i;get^.:Jtt^^|idt.td!revoi1gehinJuiiies»  .and  thftt  the  du- 

"  ties  of  friendfhip  are  pstoonoontctP-ftU  Qth^  :fiqxiM0t': 
"  ations.     You  feem  to  me  to  attach  too  much  impor- 

fWt&pfi^iQ  trjfltep^-.whieh  i^ I ivvRUbc;  more;  conducive  to 
ih  jToiif! glory  iKiid^^ivfUxottD  (Mke- tbi^m'  tlfcei ij3)bje^ 
H»»f  &iiMi»i'«9<iee«»/^«^.vil«:Ai  fecofid  letter'  <>»;  the 
£iiii6:  ihKtjed  [b$  i6fbnB99d)  Xeooaxda;  titM<t,h($  ;i»iuld:.not 
wijtboiiti  i^  ^cfioft:ye^i9Qi  >  }ivit&ds  ^thfe  ;intenmp(ipR  of  a 
fise^dibipvW<d»{h«i  b<»a)e^WAM4  §h  1^.  M  foKOida' 
ti{}n]-iof{c|nUtna}  eiSleeiibr'a^d:  whi«l^rha4  qQQtiiiHedi'^off  fo 
iQOg  «ff(erifld ;  .f9ilt^^Im'4{Wirii:f9^'fflaui^;e(M!Pif»lSed^ 
«ii^bei»ili^iQb^tiiredHi^^^f(iri  idi^gwe^iRent  «ira»  di^tvioiien' 
t^l  iW^ihfttgPPd:  ;fe«i*:Qf  both  |«rti^«e4^j&i>  ;;Jn-  thi^Jetter 

i   ••  •  U  he 


(a)  Poggii  Optra,  p.  306. 
(ij  Ibid.  p.  347. 
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he  grants^  that  Niccolo  has  his  failings,  but  reminds  bis 
correipondent,  that  imperfe^on  is  the  common  lot  of 
mortality,  and  that  it  is  our  duty,  according  to  the  in- 
Uru&ions  of  the  lapdftlev  to  tyear  One  another* s  burdeiis:/ aj^ 

The  obftinacy  of  Lieonardo  for  ibme  time  withildOd 
the  folicitatiohs  of  his  friends.  But  Francefco  Barbarb; 
proceeding  fromf  Rome  to  Floience,  laboured  with  fuch 
eam^ftnefs  and  prudence  to  allay  the  heat  of  his  refeht* 
ment,  that  he  at  length  coiifented  once  more  to  enrol  Nic* 
ciAo  in  the  number  of  his  friends/  The  news  of  this 
eyent  drew  from  Poggio  a  letter  of  thanks  and  coi^ratu* 
lation  to  the  mediator/ and  the  following  prudent  and 
friendly  admonition  to  Leonardo^  i 


*^  I  have  juft  received  intelligence  of  an  event; '  the 
'^  moft.ddightful  which  ^^duldpofsiUy  have  occ^nted  it 
the  prefent  time ;  namely,  the  reconciliation  which 
has  taken  place  between  you  and  Niccolo^  This  cir* 
cumflance  infpires  me  with-  the  greatefl  pleafure,  eipe- 
cially  becaufe  it  provi^s^  th&t  you  do  not  belyq  the  pro* 
mife  of  your  former  yeiars ;  but  that  you  fupport  the 
^'  confillency  bf  your'  excellent  charader.  It  mull  noW* 
**  be  your  care  to  ai5t  with  fuch  prudence,  that  this  recon- 
'^  ciliatibn  may  be  improved  into  a  renewal  of  ^friehdflitp. 

"  It 
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"■.  \t  i»i  npt  cti0i^th9t  your  hatred  is  at  an  end.  Love 
"  and  kind  afie^on  rauft  fucceed  in  the  place  of  animo- 
"  ilty.  TheCe  are  the  indications  of  an  upiight,  ingenu- 
"  ou8>  and  TirtuouB.mind.  Rea&ume  then  I  befeech  you, 
"  that  fiAtniliar  and  fnendly  intercourie  with  Niccolo, 
"  which  I  have  for  fo  long  a  Ipace  of  time  witne&ed 
"  with  fo  much  pleafure.  Carefully  avoid  every  thing 
"  which  may  tend  to  impair  your  mutual  good  will;  and 
"  aA  in  iiicb.  a  manner  that  this  reconciliation  may  ap- 
."  ,pear  to  have  been  effected,  not  merely  by  the  interpo- 
"  iiticm  of  your  fiiends,  but  by  your  own  free  will,  and 
"  with  your  hearty  concurrence.  By  your  condutft  you 
."  have  obtained  the  greateft  glory,  and  I  troft  you  will 
"  find  it  the  fonrce  of  the  mpft  exquifite  pleafure.  I  can 
''  a&ure  you  that  this  event  has  given  the  utmoU  fatis* 
"  UtSaxin  to  all  our  friends  at  Rome. — I  iky  our  friends ; 
"  for  I  h^ve  the  hapjunefs  of  being  cqnned^d.  by  the 
"  bonds  of  fnendihip  with  all  your  afsociates  in.  the  pon- 
"  tlfical  cpurt.  The  Teputaition  which  you  have  acquired 
"  by  youTi  condu^  in  thi?  a^r,  you  mufl:  fupport  by 
*'  perfevcrance,  and  firmneis  of  mind ;  for  your  late  ep- 
•*  mi^y  would,  foqn  hay^  ii^urcd  the  reputation  both  of 
"  youifejf  and  of  Niccqlo/  By  yqur  reconciUation  how- 
"  ever  you  havfsmaintained.your  dignity,  and  concili- 
*'  ated  the  eft^m  of  the  yii;tuous  apd  the  learned.  I  have 
"  written  a  ihort  letter  to  Niccplo.  i  and  9m  anxious  to 
"  receive  his  anfwer;  for  I  am  furprifed  that  neither  you 
"  nor  he,  fhould  have  given  me  the  leaft  intimation  of 
U  2  «  this 


CVte/ii  iK 
**  this  eVcm ,'  ■€X\pe&M\y  ^HUAv  fait  W^'bOfb^'mily  ftfefi- 

I  ,  .  *  '  .   / 1  :  •  .        .  i ,      .■  .  :     »  ,  ». 

'  •  'Iri  the  tttiky-'iiJnth'feiftis&ri  of  theftJotortAl  k^f  '<SbnMtice, 
ithad beeh'decreedi  i^Ab'fot ih&idppteMdh^ktid'pri^hti- 
bn  of  hfeirefy  and  feMfiiii  at  tJite  ttnd'of 'five  j^re  iliiir  the 
di&olutibn  of  the  eiitting council,  ^iiother' IhouM  be^lUm- 
hibhed ;  a  third  at  the  expiration  ofofeVen  'y«irt  «frttto  'the 
breaking  tip  6{  ffie  fteofid ; '  and  that  4ftfer  thefei  extwtor- 
dinaiy  meetings,.  g6ttera!  coubfcils  ii^ul&he  itgiAArly^hetd 
once  in  eyery  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  6f  0*t'pre- 
fcribed  term,  therefore,  TVfartin  V.  according  to  the' tthor 
of  the  feft  head  of  this  deeree,  fiiMih'ofneii  the't^preferita- 
tires' of  the  diiSbrent  =  hafiohs  of  fehtifteiM^rttt  to  repdr  to 
A.D.  1423.  PaVia.  NotWHg 'fjoi«tever  ■hjtri'ng  lately  becuted,  parti- 
cularly td  ititereft  theChrilftiin  powers  in  thfe  prAiieedings 
6f  theRbttiatt  hiteidrchy,''ehe  incorifilderible  riiinAcrs  of 
this  lafecniblt ■  formed  a'  'ffiSking  edntraft,  Mi-ith  •  the  intdti- 
tudies  \i^h6  had  a  f6W  yeaW  liefbre  thiis  timfc^flbdked  on  a 
limilar  occafion^  to  the  dty  oFConftance.  'The  plague 
hayiilg  made  its  appearance  in  Pavia,  the  coutrcil' was  te- 
iridved  to  Siena  whete  it '^ beg^  '  to  be  indre  immfertiifly 
freqtiented.  Alfonfo,  leifag  6f  ArtaEgon,  took  this  oppbftu- 
nity  of  fupporting,  in '  oppoiition  to  MiElrtin  V.  the  pte- 
teniiohs  of  Piero  dai  lAitiaj  who 'fliili  aiSunied  the  name  of 
Bfefiedia  XIII.  "aridhijiirit^ned  a  ibrt  of 'j^britifical  fpfen- 

'  *^      dor 


I  i) 


Ca)  Poggii  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  l6l. 


iioriibrtheifortre&of;  <Fatii£ro  ALfonfbfwas/prompted 
thusrtiD  trouble  the  peace  of  the  churchy  by  the  retimtment 
^pfiiichihe  ifelt  agati}ft  Martini  •  ia  coofcqu^ce  cf  that 
pontW's^  reftiiit)g  -  { to  aeknotrle^ge  tbei  kgitkn^oy.  of  his 
pretdftfiQns  to  the  <  throne  i  of.  Naples.  On^  the^deathiqf 
iLadlildtus,  ^  ihe  enown  of  that  diifata&ed  lealnuveasihabe- 
need  by '  his  filler  Joanna  n .  (^aj  who  loon  aftf  r  her  ac- 

ft 

ebllioiihiapried  Jocquts^;  •count  of  La  Marcbe,  a  priRce^of 
the  »^myal  -l^lbod  of  France^  « T4ile;^mbition  of  Jacques, 
^ik>/>not  eoa|)ehted  with  odniiikiftiiing  the  goyeivment 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  wilhed  to  be  acknowledged  as  fo" 
vereign  paramount  of  the  kingdom,  occafioned  ferious  dis- 
putes between  him  and  Joanna,  which  terminated  in  his 
hieing  obliged  td  quit  the' territories  of  Naples  and  flee  to 
France.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  fcnoyn- 
ced  the.purfuit  of  feoular  conoeri^s^.and  af^uQied  the  I^it 
of  i  the  iPrancifcan  order.  In  this  conjumfture,  LouisilL 
of  Anjqu  revived  the  claims  of  his  houfe  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  raarched  into  Italy^  at  the  he^d  of  a  cQAlld^r- 

able 


faj  Of  this  great  perfonage  Poggio  has  recorded  an  ancedote  which  C9m«- 
tnemoratetf  her  reputation  for  gallantry,  and  her  ready  wit.  "  The  Florentines/' 
fays  he>  "  once  fent  a  certain  dodor  of  laws  of  the  name  of  Francefcp,  as  their 
'f  ieinbaiaadoi;v.tO:tbe  cowrt  oft^^ple^.  Erancefoo  being  apprifed  of  the  amorous 
£f.idil4^iiao  k)f  ^he  Tcigniog  que^i  J99?qa«:  requeiled  pn  bis  fecond  interview 
fi^mJikibtt  niajo%,;  that  il^e  w/)ul^  grant.hiip  9  private  audic^nce^  a^  be  ^as  jn- 
'^i(teiiftf4byibi^tEtep|ibHcr,t9,!QPqun^^  jto  ber,ma>cfly  aJ<yQ, 

'^.Tbt  «q«icttnf«9P<M^dii»g|fjjiv^UuiUrew.with;him^^  Inner  apartroeqt,  where  ' 

f  afijer  aJibor^ preliminary  cDnyerfationrhe  ^bn^tly  madp  to  her  a^  dc^ls^ratio^  of 
love ',  on  which  Joanna  looked  upon  him  with  a  pleafant  fmile  i|n4  laid,  ff^a^ 

\$ius\af$0'ia.  yikUT  inttruciionsT* 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  44S. 
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able  army,  with  the  intention  of  proiecuting  his  rights  by 
the  imorA.faJ  Seeing  the  necefeity  of  oppofing  againft 
this  invader,  an  adveriary  of  diflinguifhed  abilities^  Jo^ 
anna  adc^ted  as  her  fon>  Alfonfo,  King  of  Arragon,  a 
'prince  of  great  courage!  and  military  Ikill,  by  whpi^ 
adxve  exertions,  Louis  of  Anjou  was  foon  driven  from 
the  Neapolitan  territories.  The  adopted  fon  of  Joanna 
being  unfortunately  influenced  by  the  views  of  her  late 
huiband,  and  wiihing  to  rule  by  his  own  fofe  authority, 
that  princefs  was  juftly  difgufted  by  his:  ingratitude,  and 

in 


(a)  WhilA^Jxmift  II.  on  wholb^^laim  that  of  Louis  III,  wat  founded^  was  on 
his  march  from  Provence  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier^  he  was  vifited  in  his  camp  hj 
Rodolfo  of  Camerino>  to  whom  he  made  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  a  valuable  as- 
fortment  of  jewels^  which  he  deftined  as  ornaments  of  the  regal  fiate^  which  be 
flattered  hinifelf  he.ibould  ihortly  attain.  Bodolfo,  unmoved  by  the  brilliant  fpeo> 
tacle,  aflcedhim  what  was  the  value  and  ufe  of  this  coUedion.  Louis  anfwered, 
that  it  was  very  valuable*  but  of  no  utility.  "  I  can  {how  you  at  myhoufc,**  re- 
plied Rodolfo*  **  a  pair  of  (lones  which  coil  only  ten  florins*  end  annoisdly  produce 
"  me  a  revenue  of  two  hundred.**  The  duke  was  aftonifhed  at  this  afsertion, 
but  Rodolfo  fodn  folved  the  riddle,  by  (hewing  him  a  mill  which  he  had  lately 
ereded*  intimating  at  the  fame  time*  that  a  wife  man  will  always  prefer  utility 

to  finery. 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  44a 


Rodolfo  was  indeed  a  man  of  a  vtry  phlegmatic  humour*  as  appears  by  the 
advice  which  he  gave  to  ohe  of  his  fallow  citizens*  who  informed  him  of  bis  in* 
tention  of  travelling  with  a  view  of  feeing  the  curioiiti^s  of  different  countries; 
'*  60***  faid  he*  "  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Msiiterata*  and 'there  you  will  fee 
"'  hills*  vallies*  and  plains*  wood  and  water*  lakids  cultivated  and  uncaitivated. 
"  This  is  the  world  in  miniature;  for  travel  as  hi  as  you  pleafe*  and  you  will  fee 
nothing  clfc." 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  441. 
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ih  the  year  1423^  fhe  annulled  the  ad  of  his  adoptioii, 
fttbftituttng  in  his  place^  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
Thi$  circumitande  gave  rife  to  an  obflinate  war  between 
the  two  parties^  in  the  comn^ncement  of  which  Martin 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Louis,  and  by  beftowing 
on  him  the  invelliture  jof  the  kingdmn  of  Naples,  fup* 
ported  his  claims,  in  oppofition  to  thole  of  Alfonib. 
Prompted  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  the  Arragonefe  mo- 
nardi^.  exerted  all  his  influence  to  raiie  a  party  againil 
Martin  in  the  council  of  Siena.  The  pontiff,  alarmed 
by  the  intrigues  of  Alfonfb,  haftily  difsolved  that  afsem- 
bly  early  iii  the  year  1424,  fummoning  another  to  meet 
at  the  end  df  feven  years,  in  the  city  of  Bafil.f^a^ 

But  the  di&olution  of  the  council  did  not  ihelter 
Martin  from  the  confequences  of  Alfonib*s  indignation. 
Braccio  di  Montone,  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrais- 
ments  of  the  pontiff,  again  invaded  the  ilates  of  the 
church ;  and  after  making  himielf  mailer  of  ieveral  towns 
in  the  ecclefiailical  diflriA,  laid  liege  to  Aquila.     Alarmed 

ft 

by  the  lols  of  thele  places,  and  apprehenlive,  that  ihould 
Braccio  make  himielf  mailer  of  Aquila,  he  would  in  fa6k 
keep  Rome  itfelf  in  a  Hate  of  blockade,  the  pontiff  appli- 
ed for  fuccour  to  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  by  the  afiillance 
of  that  princels  railed  a  conliderable  body  of  forces, 
which  be  fent  to  ftop  the  career  of  the  invader.     In  this 

expedition 


Ca)  Platina,  p.  Sgg.'^Tiraboicki  storia  delta  Letieratura  lial.  tfm.  n.p.  S. 
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^pieditlcm  thie  ajrtriy  of  fbdohurckwds  fignaUy  fbocefifidi 
Bracdo  quitti^  a  mioft  adrantBgeous  pofitibn^  a<iTtoced'  tb 

June  2d.      gi^^  *«*^^  to  ;**^^  p6ntifical  ttoops  ifai  the  open  fieW,  o^ 
A.  D.  1424.    the  fecotnd  day  of  Juiie>  K424;'^  The  encotunter  of  hii 

carv'alry  was  fietrc^  aad  inipcJinraus^  *  bbi  in  confequtence  of 
his  ra&iiiefs>  his  armry  wals  di^fekted^^iahd  Bracdck  hiniiekf 
being  n&ortally  wounded.  Was  caFriedipiifouer  into  Aqitihii, 
where  he  dded  in  the  cofyrfe  of  a  few  hom^aifter  hidfti'iivali 
His  body  was  ccMaveyed  to  Rbme^  dnd  bttried  wi^Mtlt 
the  walls  in  uocoiifecrated  ground.  By  the  cleatl)^  bf 
Bracciai  the  ptsmtiff  recdvered  Fiftragia,  A£&i>  and  the  otbi^ 
ekies  which  the  fucce&ful  i^ebeUiohof  tlM  chieftain  hiad 
compelled  him  to  yield  to  his  dominion*  The  ifetes-' <)f 
the  church  were  now  reftored  to  tranquillity.  Tlie  roads 
weire  d^f«d  of  the  banditti  by  which  they  bad  been  fo 
long  iiifefted'^the  travellftf  journeyed  without  niolefta^ 
tidn  or  fiiiif— ^the  laws  were  reQ)eAed,-  and  peace  irid  bi-ddr 
fiibccleded  t«  sriarfehy  aihid  mpinc/ti^  The  ^uiet  df ^tlie 
ehui^h  was  kliS?  ftif  their  Yecured  by  the  diath  of  B^nte(fi6E 
XIII.  Who  ,in.'th6  ■  beginning  of  this  year,  clofed  his 
^ithly ' '  Csirefei'  at  FanHboIa,  at  the  advanced  agief  of 
Ainfety.|^t>/     ■■• '  .''■'•:."■■■•■  ;■■'  ■■'-    •'     '•••--^ 


•  •  •         <     •         .       •     • .  ■  5         '  .    t    I  .  . 


About  tliis.tidii^  Martin  had  ih  oppottutiily  of  grati- 
fying the  ^nimofity  which  he  entertained  ia^ihft  the 

■    '  '   .  '  {"Kirehtinesi 


(m)  MuraUni  Annali,  torn.  ix.  p.  114,  WQ,  120,  121. 
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Horietitines^  by  fecretly  fomenting  certain  diiputes  which 
had  taken  pl^ce  between  the  adminiftrators  of  their  re- 
public and  the  duke  of  Milan.  Encouraged  by  the  con- 
niyaQce  of  the  pontiff,  that  prince  declared  war  againft 
the  Tufcan  ftate,  the  territories  of  which  he  menaced 
with  a  confiderable  army.  In  the  courfe  of  this  conteft, 
which  was  fingulaiiy  obftinate  and  bloody,  the  pontiff 
had  the  iatisfaAion  of  retaining  in  his  own  hands  the 
balance  of  power ;  and  of  beholding  the  iupercilious  Tuf- 
cans,  humbled  by  di&fters  and  defeats,  fuing  to  him  for 
aisiihince  and  entreating  his  mediation  for  the  reftoration 
of  peace.  Martin,  though  he  profelsed  the  ftridleft  im- 
partiality between  the  hoilile  parties,  not  only  refufed  to 
afiifl  the  Florentines,  but  ilill  continued  fecretly  to  Si- 
mulate the  ambition  of  their  adverfary.  Being  thus  dis- 
appointed in  their  application  to  the  pontiff,  the  Floren- 
tines had  recourie  to  the  Venetians,  whoie  dread  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  induced  them 
readily  to  enter  into  ah  alliance  with  his  antagoniils. 
Animated  by  this  accefsion  of  ilrength,  the  Florentines 
profecuted  the  war  with  renewed  vigour,  and  with  fuch 
iiiccefs,  that  the  duke  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  mediation 
opportunely  proffered  by  his  friend  the  pontiff,  under 
whoie  aufpices  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Ferrara  in  the 
year  i^B.^aJ 

X  When 


fiO  f^oggii  Hist.  Ftorent.  p.  253,    In  his  Facetiie,  Poggio  relates  the  fol 
lowing  mSance,  which  occonred  during  the  oourib  of  this  conteft,  of  the  free- 


10i2  Qhat^.lV. 

When  the  pontiff  had  declared  his  r^a^dinels  to  inter- 
pofe  his  gopd  offices  b(st  ween  the  contending  poweis,  lor 
the  reftpratipn  of  peace,  the  Florentines  fent  Leonardo 
Aretino  tp  the  Ilqinan  cqnrt»  inyeiled  with  the  dignity  ^ 
einbaisadpr  of  th^  Tuic^^  r^uhlic.^a>  In  the  nominar 
tion  of  their  repre^ntatiye>  they  gcati^fieid  the  wiibea  of 
Martin  V.  whp  h^  long  entertained  a  grep^t  refped  for 
Leonardo,  and  had  in  vain  attemptedi  h|y  the  offer  of 
confiderahle  prefermentj  to  induce  him  tp  e;nter  into  his 
fervice.^2^^    So  highly  did  Leonardo's  conftlti)€nt$  apr 

prove 


dom  of  fpeech  in  which  Klippo  Maria  permitted  one  of  hia  domcftics  to  in* 
dtdge  hin^df. 

^'  The  old  dake  of  Mikn^  a  prince  in  all  relpeds  of  fingular  good  taHe^ 
"  had  an  ezoellent  cbok>  whom  he  had  fent  to  Fhmoe  to  learn  the  art  of  dieting 
**  nice  diChcSr  In  the  great  war  which  h^  carried  on  againft  the  FlorentiDOb  he 
*'  one  daj  received  fome  bad  newi^  which  gave  him  a  good  deal  of  uneafi^eia. 
<'  Soon  aher  the  arrival  of  this  intdligenoe,  he  iat  down  to  dinner.  The  diflies 
*'  not  at  all  pleaiing  him,  he  lent  for  hig  cook,  and  reproved  him  feveirelj  for 
"  hii  unflulfulneft.  The  cool^  who  was  accnfiomed  toi  take  great  liberties  wilh , 
**  his  mafier,  replied,  I  can  afsure  yo^r  highnefi  that  the  diflu»  are  exoellentlj. 
'*  drefsed— and  if  the  Florentines  have  taken  away  yonr  appetite,  how  am  I  to 
w  blame  >" 

Pogpi  Opera,  p.  425. 

This  anecdote  proves  that  FUippo  inherited  from  his  fiither  a  fondnefs  of 
good  living,  and  alfo  intimates,  that  even  at  this  early  period^  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours were  noted  for  thdr  ikiU  in  cookery. 

CaJ  Mehi  Vita  LeonarJU  Aretini,  p,  xlir. 

fbj  IHd. 
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prove  of  his  eondud:^  in  his  dif^Ibmatic  ca](>acity^  that 
immediately  after  his  rettorn  to  Florence,  in  the  latter 
end  of  fehe  year  1427,  efaey  appointed  him  to  fill  the 
hoiiOttreLble  af Ad  luerstive  office  of  Secretary  or  Vicechah- 
eellor  of  the  Florentine  ffeite.  If  credit  may  be  given  to 
his  own  aisertion  in  a  letter  to  Feltrino  Boiardo,  he  ac- 
tested  this  dignity  with  n^ltidfance,  and  lament!ed  the 
imperious  nee^it^,  wMch  eomp^ed  him*/  froim  a  fenfe 

pleaiUirei 


for  thb  cares  incicfieht  to^a  public  ibltion.^a^  His  reluc- 
taxiioe  is^  howeVer,  oilier  wife  acddunt^d  fot  in  ah  epiftle 
whiciil  Poggio  wrote  to  hitoi  on  this  occafi6n>  arid  from 
whidi  it  ap^ekrs,  that  when  the  offite  ih  quefli6tt'  was 
firft  ofiered  to  hi$  accef^^ncei  it  Waii  ptbpofed  thiatt  the 
iakry  ufuaUy  attached  to  it  (hould  ht  diininifhiid ;  but 
that  on  his^rcftifai  to  aciJept  it  Oil'  thofe  conditions,  the 
adminiftiiato'rs^of^  tike  govei^hmeht  agreed  to  cdnfer  upon 
him  die  fuU  Emoluments'  which  had  been  received  by 
preceding  Viteehanteliot^,  to  ^hich  tcfrm&  he  acceded. 
When  Foggio'  Was^  ihfottned  thit  tiis  friend  was  efta* 
bliihed  in  his  new  office,  lib  Cohgnitulated^him  by  lettisf 
on'this  accefiibnto'his  civic  hondurs;  Whifeh;  howevei*^ 
he  obferved,  nv'asf^  like  matrimtfiiy>  likely  to*  be  attended 
with  cdnfiderable  difficult}^,  trOubl^i  arid  uheafinels./i&y 

2  Thef 


(aX  mehi  J^ta  Leonardi  Aretini,  p,  xliv. 

(hj  'f  Volui  iatisfacere  amori  in  te  meo^  et  tecum  congratalarii  quemadmo* 
^'^^vkmibltoiuj  e{/ q\ii  okoreni  duxit,  cum  onua  fubeat  grave^  difficile  et  mo- 

Poggii  Epist^kd  Ivii.  p.  167. 
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The  iaiisfadion  which  Martin  Y^  experiehced  in  ^t- 
nefsing  the  peaceful  and  happy  condition  of  that  portion 
of  Chriftendom,  the  civil  interefts  of  which  were  cor 
trufted  to  his  immediate  care,  was  not  a  little  allayed  by 
the  contumacy  and  rebelliop  of-  the  Bohemian  refornlers. 
Theie  high  fpirited  men  had  been  fired  with  indignation, 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  lad  cataftrophe  of  their 
beloved  appilles,  John  Huisi  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
The  cenfures  of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated 
againil  their  opinions,  they  treated  with  contempt. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  weakneis  of  Winceflaus  their 
king,  they  pofsefsed  themielves  of  feveral  chuitehes  in 
Prague  and  its  environs,  where  they  caufed  the  commu^ 
nion  to  be  adminiftered  in  both  kinds,  and  openly  defied 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  council  of  Conflance. 
Upon  the  death  of  Winceflaus,  their  confidence  in  their 
^rength,  and  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  impelled  them  to 
riik  a  conteft  with  the  power  of  Sigifmund  hius  fucce&or. 
Led  on  by  the  intrepid  Zifca,  they  encountered  danger 
without  fear ;  and  in  the  ihock  of  battle,  their  impe- 
tuofity  was  irrefiftible.  For  the  {pace  of  four  years,  the 
military  talents  of  their  favourite  commander  difcomfited 
the  armies  of  the  emperor,  who  was  at  length  reduced 
to  the  mortifying  nece&ity  of  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
a  man,  whom  he  could  regard  in  no  other  light  than  as 
an  obilinate  infidel,  and  a  rebellious  iubje^t.  This  treaty 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Ziica,  who  was  cut  off 
by  the  plague,  on  the  fixth  of  Odober,  1424,  at  the 
caftle  of  Prifcow.    After  the  death  of  this  formidable 

antagonift. 
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antagonift^  'Sigifmund/ in  hopes  that  the  courajge  of  the 
Bohemians' would  expire  with  their  ehieftain,  again  ap- 
pealed t6  armsc  But  he  was  di&ppointed  in  his  expe<%a* 
tiohs.  Grbat 'occalions  produce  great  men.  The  heretics 
chb&  a^  the  fucceisor  of  Zifca/Prooopitis>  an  officer  whofe 
valotiF  and  ikill  they  had  freqtic^itly  feen  put  to  the  proof 
Procopius  Maintained  the  conteft  with  courage^ '.  conduct, 
and  fucceft^  and  worfted  the  impeml  forces  in  various 
engagements.  The  intdligence  'of  Ihefe  continued  dii^ 
afters  filled  the  mind  of  the  pontiff  with  vexation.  Re- 
folving  to  aid  the  emperor  with  the  temporal  and  ipiritual 
power  of  the  church,  he  proclaimed  a  crufade  again^ 
the  heretics,  and  fent  a  commifsion  to  cardinal  Beaufort, 
authorizing  him,  in  quality  of  legate,  to  wield  the  fword 
of  the  church,  and  chaftife  her  rebellious  fons.  This 
commifsion  was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  turbulent 
^irit  of  Beaufort.  In  purfuaiice  of  the  iriftruiftloni  which 
l^e  receiyed  from  the  pontiff,  he  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poies  of  the  crufade,  ^  tenth  part:  of  the  revenues  which 
accrued  ftfem^  England  to  the  Roman  ttt.faj    With  this 

•  ■•'..      .        .-I 
■  t  ■  -m 

£•  •       •        ■  .  . 

fajli  Oiotild  feftin  that  Hampbr^^  dake  of  Glonceflor;  who  a^  thUtime 
gfovernied  the  kingdom  of  England  in  quality  of  Proteaor^  regarded,  this  com- 
miitiod  of  the  cardinar«  whh  a  jealous  cjre.  With  a  YVbw  of  fffeveating  the 
xsAititkiftb  whioh  iilighc  eni%:  npontthe  e«M»fe  q(  iomg^  i^«^tharit)f  ,ia  the 
EagUfl^ dominions,  h^ fataunoued  Beatt&rt  into  bia  pteftimk  |ip4 . bj; a  formal 
and  eipre6^a,  which  fet  fbrth,.that  the  kgatetiof  .tbfi  pope  ;haf|ipever  been, 
permitted  to  eater  into  England,  except  bffuknqaoBSi  jnYitatipn,  or  pei^mUsioa 
of  the  king;  iwhiah  iiimiiiofis>  iavit^tioD^  or  pennifiion,  Beaiifort  had  not  xo*- 
c<^^^,  .g^teile^  ^ainft  his  e«erci(ing  the  authqrity  of  legate  in  the  king's  do- 
minions in  any  form  or  manner  whatever.    To  this  protefiation  Beaufort  put  in 


t 


ipoi»^  he  fsiUed  ani  ^^my.of  fo^ar  xhontktd  mth^  at  the 
bead  o^  wbieh  hit  emasuiliped^  ifir  the  neighbowhood'  of  Do- 
vcp^wakifig  fom.  favourdMe  wiod  to  pe^  over  to  FJaiiidessi 
Here  he-  lieieeiYed  loiters  Itoioa  the  dtijce  of  Glbuceiler^ 
regeotof  the  kiiigdofD*  tis^eiHiig  himrt 
tFQfi^  xUto^FmaQe^  and  fiiavcli}  t0  the  aifiii(2aitce  of  the 
(jbok^  of  Bedferd>.  who<\taaa.t  th&t  time  hard  prefied  by 
the  Baup&in^r  In  lebmifiianc^  with  the  iM^nt's  requeft, 
Beaufort  iepairedvwith  hkaraj^y:  to  Parish  whence  he  ibon 

aftierwarda 
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^<LW^  »   i  m       1  ■        ■■«■«■       «   ■  .    ■■       ■  ■    I  ■        ■    ■ .'         ■  mm^t^ 


a' fbrmaranfwer^  (hat  it  was  not  his  intention  in  any  thing  to  derogate  from,  ot 
oonhw^ne  the<  nghUy  pd^^gi98>  Kbertl^i  or  cuftems  of^  the  king  or  klogdom* 
T|^SEQt(^lfa^/D0«/NoTeinber  liih>  It  19  fiiri^t^inthe  appcndlx^tp 

Brown's  Fascicules  Rerunk  eaf>etendafitm  €t  Fugiendaru  from  aq  an* 

cieht  regjfler,  formerly  In  the  pbfaefsion  of  archbifhop  Sancrofl. 

' JFfr*tfaQtgarpp(f<9^'ra|fiBgjBio^^  expenfe  ofthe.oruf^dfs^i^ 


einblazone^with^eiign  of  the  crofs,  were,  fixed  in  the  churches^  in  which  the 
friencUof  the  true  faith' were  exh'ortM  to  depofit  thciV  cbntributiohi.    To  givfc 


addition^  fmiA^ ic^the^z^al^of  th^v^ioua^  the  poiitiff^ iiaued  ^biiWj,  wfaMsby; 
19^  ffnrM  9tfmd^\fBphi^  -^f  gtj^r Jw»dr«d  ^ya  to ;  thof^  wji'd  %^r  aM^d  th«^ 
p<:»ch^  of  the  crufadc— a  fall  pardon  of  all  their  fins,  and  an  afsurance  of 
et^nal  happincfs,  to  thofe  who  took  the  crofs  and  ferved  againft  the  heretics  at 
their  own  r ipf  nfr  Thn  famft  ^remiuBi.  was  oiFered  to  thdte,  who  fully  intend- 
ing to  perform  this  meritorious  fervice,  ihould  happen  to  die  before  they  joined 
th&^^rmfi  knd'to^tiniCb^vitoiihimld'/.fend.aiU^  their 

ttpGitCey  '2nif  topSigatloa  of  thtt  true  faiths  This  lait^  peovtfi^m  was  piu-ticularly; 
add^eMd'td  tifl  #omety,  wbo^erc'graeioiifly  inibnned  bythe  ctfsdfaiaU  tbatt 
iHbiffe  fi^a(^4ifB6,  iSfAn^^onirMt-bj^ibBb  pov eity-£foia  mHiAtmQing'eachi  9>  «itfr' 
r2<^'ki  ihtii{'b^'<elpM<e^lbouldqenU^^ 

ihbtild  l%^<HitftI^  tti'^ctosiflderalMliRiiteg^    and:fo  g^eftd  wat  hishdin^: 
even fbietBts ^bf' go«id(wifkeSj  that hfe|prsi]CiediMr'^*<'uidi]lgei]Ge:to 
i#h6  fMti'kkdp^feU  iff  order  to  pimnoteithb  focceftnef  Tthe  ezpedKtic^D*  n     i  i  u- 


<■'[■    ■  •'.'■'n  fidi 


Jfiflendilt  t6  Bfinvn's  Fdsciculus,  j).  tei;  fife,  (WO: 


afterwards  pcodeedod  into  B<^emia.  l^e  teitofs  of  Hite 
cruiade,  tbus  aided  by  the  power  of  the  cardinal  legate^  ^ 
did  not  diimay  the  heretics^  who  nilhed  to  the  combat 
wi&  uoabated  fiiry>  and  routed  theiarmyof  die  ohtti«h« 
The  pontiff,  fenfibly  mortified  tby  this  di&fter;  attd  attii^ 
buting  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  arms  to  t&e'  im^rttdepdb  of 
Beaulbrt^  recalled  that  haughty  pi^ekte^  fobltituting  in  hift 
place  9artolomeo  da  Fiacen^.  lie  fte#  l^te  wai^ 
not  more  fortunate  than  his  predebdikor. '  Th«  otthodoid 
army  ftill  continued  to:  experieiice  a'  ^es  of  def^atsi 
Hoping  that  a  change  of  his  reprefentative  might  tS^fi 
change  in  the  fortune  of  his  arms^  Ikfartin  iuperfbde^ 
Bartolomeo  da  Fiacenza^  and  committed  the  direiSion 
of  the  war  to  Giuliano  Ca^arino>  caiidiilal  of  St«  An* 
gelo/a^ 


was  one  of  the  )ail  adbs  of  the  pontifitafe  of 
Martin  V*  who  died'  on  the  20th  of  Pebmary,  1431. 
Though  this  pontiff  Was  unable  to  accompliifli^  the  ex-* 
tinftion  of  berefy^  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  witnefi 
the  tennination  of  the  famous  ftliifm  of  the  Well.  Be* 
nediA  XIIL  dying  at  Fanifcola  in  the  year  141^4,  two- 
oardiinak  who  had  adhered  to  him  in  the  midft'of  his 
misfortunes,  at  the  induce  o^Alfonlb  of  Arragon,  eleded 
as  his  fuecefsor  the  Cationico  Egidio  of  B^elona,  who 

accepting 


Feb.  aotfa. 

A.  D.  1431. 


fa)  HoUinshects  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  QOfl,-^Siowe'$  Annals^  p.  SJlj^Pla- 
iina,  p,  400. 
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aocefnting  the  empty  title  beftowed  Dpbn  bim^  bj  this  dU 
minutiVe  conclave,  aisui^ed  the  appellation  of  Clement 
yiL  iBut  foon- after  this  traniadfcion,  Martin^  having 
c0i]9p0ied)his;di£Eerenoes  with  AHbnfo^  ient  a  legate  into 
Spain,:  who  eafity  pekfuaded  Egidio,  in  conlideration  of 
the  gift  of  the  bijfllopiic  of  Majorca,  to  abdicate  the  vain 
honours  which  rendeced  him  ridiculous,  and  to  renounce* 
all  claim,  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  In  order  to  prevent 
the;  ckrdinalsi'who.  had  placed  the  tiara. on  the  head^ 
Egidio,  from  again  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  church 
by  proceeding  to  a  new  eledion,  the  Italian  legate  cauied 
them  to  be  arreted  and  thrown  into  priibn.^fx^ 

Thus  we*e .  the  latter  days  of  Martin  V.  pafsed  in  a 
ilate  of  tranquillity,  which  was  difhirbed  only  by  the  ru- 
mours of  the  diilant  war  in  Bohemia,  and  by  a  tranfitory 
revolt  of  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  who  after  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  their  freedom,  were  foon  reduced  to 
their  wonted  fiibje6tion.  Tlie  pontifical  court,  no  longer 
doomed  to  the  vicifsitudes  and  inconveniencies  of  a  fre- 
quent change  qf  refidence,  was  permanently  eftabli(hed 
at  Rome ;  and  its  members  were  enabled  to  form  and  to 
execute  plans,  the  aqcomplifhment  of  which  required 
the  maturing  operation  of  time.  Poggio  took  advantage 
of  this  period  of  domeflic  quiet  to  profecute  his  fiudies. 
He  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  the  compofition  and  cor- 
rection 


faj  Muratori  Jnnali,  imn,  ix.  p.  136.— P/a/ina,  p,  401. 
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to^Uoii  of  iraiicMis  WQ^ks;  a^  aixvm^  the  rbft,  o£  Ms  dia* 
logue  on  Avurice,  Which  he  fW^ittcd  to  the  public  in- 
{fe^Honin  the  ^year  1429.  ^ In  the  prefetoiy  addrefs  tb  a.  D.  1429. 
Vcapct&o  Barboroy  which  is  prefixed  to  this  dialogue, 
he  intimates^  that  he  had  tfot  yet  made  a  {bffident  ptogreis 
in  the  Greek  language,  to  be  able  to  preient  to  the  public 
what  was  at  that  timelield  in  the  highefl:  eftimatipn — a 
niecfion  pf  any  of  the  Gt^icvAn}  tloMci ;  Imt  'at  the  fame 
tin^e^ekpreises  his  hopes,  that  thil  his  firft  ^eisay  may  be 
deemed  not  altogether  deftitilte  of  merit.  It  ihould  feem 
however,  that  it  was  not  without  confiderable  diffidence 
that  Poggio  ventured  to  expofe  this  produdion  to  the  or- 
deal of  public  opinion.  His  diffidence  was  encreaied  by 
the  cool  reception,  and  even  difapprobation  which  it  ex- 
perienced from  Niccolo  Niccoli,  to  whofe  infpedlion  it 
was  firfl  fubmitted,  and  who  without  refer ve  declared  his 
opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  known 
talents  of  its  author,  ^ri^  Encouraged  however  by  the 
flattering  encomiums  of  f  rancefco  Barbaro,  and  others 
of  his  literary  friends,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
his  manufcript,  and  emboldened  by  the  confcioufnefs 
which  he  felt,  that  when  compared  with  the  produdions 
of  the  times,  his  dialogue  was  pofsefsed  of  confiderable 
merit,  he  yielded  to  the  fuggeflions  of  fcholaflic  ambition ; 
and  by  its  publication  proclaimed  himfelf  a  candidate  for 
the  laurel  of  literary  fame.  ^6^ 

Y  In 

^ -  - r  I        f  -    -  -      — ■ -^— ^— p.^^— — ^— — 

("aj  Poggii  Epistola  Ivii.  p,  I73. 

(bj  Ibid,  p.  IJS.-^Jmbrasii  Travirsafii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  97^. 
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lath©  .fetrQdto<aj»»;to  tbft 4ial«g»ie  «o •  A;yaijicei  Fog- 
gib  ihtim^telthatAntoobi  Luftoi  Ginowfe  and  iOtheroof 
the  popes  ftcw3»iije8>  paying  a  vifit  to  BartcHomeo/ 4i 
'  Montepvlci4inQ> :  the  coover&ti^  after  fiipper^nfi£Ml' wpoik 
the  cbi^'iK^^  of  BejJwrdino,  ^a^ ;  a  famous  pFcacher  wh6 
Was  at  that  time  exerci&bg  his  ialents  at  Rome^  After 
a  very  fayourahle  teftimoniy  to  this  preachers  merits  on 
the  part  of  L«ic0,:  GiErtfiift^  oWfepves^  **  In  one  refpe&  hoik 
'^  Bemar^iiM  ^l^d  othej^  prmchers  of  thc^  iame  didfenpti^ 
'^  OIL  feeoi  to  Qi6  to  faH  iotc^  a6  error;  They  do  ndt 
^^  pi?e»ch  with  a  ^w  of  doing  good,  but:  fi>r  the  purpoie 

.  >:  -^  of 


v       ■. 


(aj  This.  Bernardino  had  fer  fome  dme  preached  with  uncommon  apptaofe 
tp^owded  audience  In  the^faUqchQs  of  Blorence,  The  tsleob  of!!a  popular 
orator  generally  pxocore  their  pofsefsor  as  mapj  enemies  as  ^iend^ .  ^cr^l:  ec- 
defiaftics,  who  were  envious  oif  the  reputation  of  Bernardino^  topk  advantage  of 
a  dariog  flight  of  rhetoric,  iatb^hich  he  was  betrayed  by  the  enthu&ifbi  of  his 
waal,  to  endca:^ur  to  ^ocoropliib  his  ram*  In  order  to  enforce  hb  etoquence,  in 
defcribiog  ibme  impreCsiv^  ff^eot,  (probably  the  fufierings  of  Chrifl)  he  exhibit* 
«d  to  the  people  a  pifhire,  in  which  the  traniadion  to  which  he  alluded  w;as  de*» 
lineated.  Of  this  exhibition  his  detradors  complained  to  the  pope,  as  a  kind  of 
profieinatioa  of  the  ritea  of  the  church ;  and  Bernardino  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  Rome  to  Tindicate  his  cauiie.  Though  the  pontifiei^  c6u)-t  waa,  inflamed  with 
prejudice  againfl  him,  by  the  artifices  of  his  accufers,  fp  captivating  w^s  his  elp- 
t|uence,  that  when  be  was  permitted  to  preach  in  Rome,  the  ecclefiaftics  of  the 
higbefl  eminence,  as  well  as  the  populace,  being  attraded  by  his  fame  to  hear 
his  difcourfes,  liflened  to  him  with  enthuiia,^c.^danration..  MartiqV.  coni^ 
manding  him  to  abflain  for  the  future  from  the  exhibition  of  pidures,  he  readily 
complied  with  his  injundions,  and  by  his  prompt  obedieoce  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  pontiff,  who  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  treated  him  with  difUn- 
guiflied  kindnefs. 

Amhrom  Traversarii  SpisS.  Kb.  ii.  c]bk  xl.  xli. 
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anxious  to  cure  die  ikiental  difeaj^  which  th^y  pro^ 
to  heal,  as  to  obtain  the  £atyour  ami  «^(dauie  of  the 

Biioh.  They  learn  a :  fe w  phiaies  by  heirt,  arid  utter 
them  iitdifcrifliiiHitely  before r,au4kri$es  of  evecy  de^ 
*'  fcriiption.  Treatijagof  recondit^i  and  obfoum  matljevQp 
^'  they  foia:  beyond  the  c€fiQ{>rehenfion  of  the  yulgart 
".and  ^kle  t!te  ears  of  women  ^nd  foplsj  whom  they 
di&ikifs  as  ignt^rant  «i  th^.  found  thfein,  ;  Some  vides 
fiiey  reprove  iw  fucb  ft  ntoimer  ithaA ;  tboy .  foeni  xiitlMar;  ^ 
''  teachi  than  tb.eorre^  themjvj^nd  in  tbelr  thirft^for 
.♦*  gain,  they  fbi^t  jdiOipromotimii'Of  tho<4:»u;fe  of  relip 
^'  gitai 
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After  vatioiis  other  oUenratiofcwrhaye  bee^  made  on 
the  defeds  of  this  preadbieiss  of  that  .time^  Bartolooieo,  re« 
madks;  thaititiftougkhxtwy  an^djavarice  aiqe  the  ^loft  copi«- 
tms'fources  of  :YiGe#jibel^>  ItUioga  ar0  rvf^ly  reprehended 
£mp  the-fpfidpit;  !or  if: at  ii^iy;  jtitti^i tl^ey  happen  ,^o,  be-* 
come  die.ifUs^cift  of  ctotic^  anh^  they  are 

trtoted  in  ^  dry;  jejune  and  ■  ludicrous  man^ner,  without 
dignity  of  thought^  or  energy  of  exprfifsjb9n»  He  there* 
fbde  pm^pofes^that  the  coOHP^^y  Jt^n^fsemhled  ^ould, 
in  a  friendiy  conrerfation,  enter  into  a  diibufsion  of  the 
nature  of  thefe  vices.  To  this  propoial  Lufco  afsent8> 
exprefsing^  however,  his  opinion,  that  it  will  be  advifable 
for  thorn  to  confine  themfelves  to  the  fubje^l  of  Avarice* 
While  they  are  arranging  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
deliver  their  ientiments,  they  are  joined  by  Andrew  of 

Y  2  ,        Conftantinople, 
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Ck)nfUintinople;  a  man  of  ^eat  erttditiou,  and  tbe  moft 
reipe^bld  chara^er.  After  the  interchange  of  the 
cuilomary  faljitations^  the  new  gueft  is  infomied  of  the 
propoied  fulled  of  difcoode,  and  Bartolomed  proceeds  to 
utter  an  eloquent  inyei^veagainft  Ararice.  This  oration 
being  ended^  Luiico  replies  in  eacfienuation  of  that  vice, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  his  harangue  reprobates  the  oppolite 
^rror  of  luxury  and  extravagance.  Lufi^oV  ipeech  dif- 
plays  confiderable  ingenuity*  The  moft  tbiking  pa&ages 
whidi  it  ccmtains  are  levelleil  ^  againft  the  profe&ors  of 
the  civil  laW^  and  againft  the  mendicant  friars^  both 
which  deicriptions  of  men  are  treated  with  gneat  feventy. 
Alluding  to  the  latter,  Luico  iays,  ^'  Look  through.tbe 
"  whole  city — the  market — the  ftreets — ^the  churches — 
^  and  if  you  can  find  any  body  who  profeises  that  he 
^'  wi(hes  for  no  more  than*  a  bare  fiifficiency;  dc^nd 
^*  upon  it  you  have  fouftd  a^  pr^>digioU9  ruitjr/'  1)6  not 
*^  cite  as  inilances  in  contifa«^(%ion''  to  my  afsertion,  thofe 
^'  ilovehly  hypOciitical  vagabmdsi  who  jxbA^x  the  t  pre*- 
*'  text  of  religion,  get  thdir  living  without  labour,  and 
make  their  pretended  poverty  and  contempt  of  world- 
ly things  a  moil  copious  iburce  of  gain.  A  well  con* 
ilituted  Hate  Will  not  encourage  thefe  lazy  rogues,  but 
'*  it  vnll  prefer  thofe  citizens  who  are  willing  to  work 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race/ Ya^ 
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Andrew  of  Confiantinople^  in  quality  of  moderator^ 
replies  to  Lufco>  and  points  out  the  diftintftion  which  the 
latter  had  artfully  confounded,  between  a  defire  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  Avarice,  This  defire,  lays  he, 
if  moderate,  is  virtuous ;  if  immioderate,  it  d^enerates 
into ;  covetoufneis,  and  becomes  a  vice.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  Lufco  in  regular  order. 
In  the  courie  of  his  harangue  he  takes  otecaiion  to  iiig- 
inatize^  the  avaricious  diipoiition  of  fovereign  princes,  and 
of  the  clergy;  and  in  conclufion  he  fupports  his  opinion 
by  various  quotations  from  the  fathers  and  the  ancient 
<:;lafsic  authors.  The  remarks  of  Andrew  meeting  the 
approbation  of  his  auditors,  the  conference  is  clofed.  (^aj 

In  the  ientiments  of  disapprobation  with  which  the 
good  taile  of  Fc^gio  led  him  to  regard  the  harangues  of 
the  popular  preachers  of  his  time,  he  is  fiipported  by  the 
weighty  fuffirage  of  Tirabofchi.  "  Some  of  the  facred 
•'  orators  of  the  fifteenth  century,"  lays  that  judicious 

critic. 


faj  In  the  original  iketch  of  this  dialogue^  Poggio  had  attributed  the  firft 
part  of  the  attack  on  Avarice  to  Cincio»  one  of  the  apoftolic  fecretaries ;  but  on 
the  admonition  of  Lufco,  that  as  Cincio  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  covetous 
man,  an  invedive  againil  that  vice  would  be  out  of  charader  if  reprefented  as 
proceeding  from  him,  he  fubilituted  in  hii  place  fiartolomeo  di  Montepulciano. 
The  defence  of  Ayaripe  he  afsigned  to  Lufco,  becauic  Lufco  being  generous  even 
to  extravagance,  there  was  no  reafoxl  to  iear,  left  the  imputed  patronage  of  fo 
felfiih  a  paision,  ihould  be  fuppofed  to  convey  an  implied  impeachment  of  bis 
charader. 

jimbrosii  Travtrsarii  Opera,  iom.  ii.  lib.  xxv.  epist,  xliii. 
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critic^  *•  are  mentioned  with  praife,  not  merely  by  vul- 
gar and  nnpolhlied^  but  alio  by  the  moft  cultivated 
Writew.     On  the  other  hand  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  infpeifting  the  difcourfes   of  thefe  lame  orators; 
and  generaMy  fpeakiiiigy    we  cannot  fee  in  them  the' 
'^  fliadow  of  that  doquence  for  which  they  are  ib  high- 
"  ly  commended.     Let  any  one  read  the  fermons  of  S. 
**  Beniaiidino  da  Siena,  Fra  Roberto  da  Lecce,  B.  Al*- 
'^  berto  da  Sandano,  Fra  Michele  da  Carcano,  and  of 
'^  many  others^  who,  aa«  the  writers  of  that  age  inform ' 
^'  lis,  attpiufted  wiiole  cities  and  provinces  to  hear  them ; 
*^  and  then  judge  whether  they  deferve  the  chai^ifter  of 
*i  eloquent  orations.     They  are  generally  nothing  more 
than  dry  treatifes  on  fcholaftic  points,  or  on  matters  of 
theological  morality,   full  of  quotations  from  facred 
'*  and  profane  authors,  where  we  fee  coupled  together 
**  St.  Augufline  and  Virgil,   Chryfoftom  and  Juv^nalj 
^'  The  force  of  their  eloquence  coniids  in  fome  exclama^ 
'*  tions,  ito  which  is  fometimes  joined  a  dcfcription  of 
V  the  vices  of  the  times,  which  would  now  excite  the 
"  moft  immoderate  laughter,  but  which  then  caufed  the 
"  audience  to  melt  into  tears.* Ya^ 

The 


faj  Tiraboschi  Sioria  della  LiUeraiura  Italiana,  tarn.  vi.  part  2d,  p.  BG3, 
Pbggio  has  recorded  a  notable  flory  of  one  of  thefe  indifcreet  orators,  who  ul 
tbe  ferrour  of  a  declamation  againft  t&e  vice  of  adultery,  declared;  that  he  had 
fnch  a  deteihrtion  of  that  offence,  that  he  had  much  rather  commit  the  fm  of 
unchafUty  with  ten  virgins  than  with  one  married  woman. 

Toggii  Opera,  p.  433« 


The  friars  whom  Foggta  &tmzes  with  fuoh  feverity 
ii^  his  dialogue  on  Avarice^  were  a  braiidi  of  the  order 
of  Franei&nns,  who,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
ftri6lnefs  with  which  they  profe&ed  to  exerciie  their  con^ 
ventual  difcipline,  were  diilinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
'Fratr^  OirfervantiiB.  The  fbumler  of  this  new  fubdi- 
Yifion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  orders^  niras  the  aboyementioned 
Bedmardino '  of  Siena^  who  appears  by  the  teftimony ^  of 
Foggio  tO;  haye  been  a:  man.  of  great  yirtue  and  df  ddii- 
£d«rable  talcftats.  Seireral  of  his  difciples>  however,  ^^ho 
were  not  endued  either  with  his  good  principles'  or  hiis 
abilitieSi  emiilous.  of  the  r^utation  whiclii  he  had  ac- 
quired by  preaching,  began  alio  to  haran^e  the  people 
from  the  pulpit. 

Of  thefe  ielf-cooftitnted  inftru6bors  Foggio  has  drawn 
the  following  flriking  pidure.  <*  Inflated^ by  the  pre*- 
tended  inipiration  of  the  holy  ipirit,  they  expound 
the  iacred  fdriptures  to  the  populace,  with  fiich  grois 
ignorance,  that  nothing  can  exceed  their  folly.  I  haye 
often  gone  to  hear  them  for  the  lake  of  amuiement ; 
fo;r  they  were  in  the  habit  of  faying  things,  which 
^^  would  riioye  to  laughter  the  grayeft  and  moft  phleg- 
matic man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  might  Kee 
them  throwing  th^ipielyes  about,  as  if  they  were  rea- 
dy to  leap  out  of  the  pulpit ;  now  railing  their  voices 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  fury — now  linking  into  a  con,- 
ciliatory  whiiper — ^fbmetimes  they  beat  the  d^  with 
their  hands — ibmetimes  they  laughed,  and  in  the  courfe 
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5*  of/ their  babbling,  they  a&umed  as  many  forms  as  Pro- 
*f  teus.  Indeed  they  are  more  like  monkeys  thaii  preach- 
^^  ers,  and  hare  no  qualification  for  their  profe&ion,  ex* 
*^  cept  an  unwearied  pair  of  lungs.'Ya^  .    i 

Though  the  impudence  of  thefe  men,  which  was  equal 
to  their  folly,  difgufted  people  of  good  fenie,  they  had 
numerous  partizatis  and  admirers  among  the  populace. 
Elated  by  their  fuccefs,  they  arrogated  to  themfelves 
coniiderable  confeqiience.  Some  of  them  ih  the  pride  of 
their  hearts  icomed  to  hold  inferior  ftatibns  in  the  con- 
vents in  which  they  were  eilablilhed,  and  folicited  the 
erection  of  new  monafteries,  of ^  which  their  ambition 
prompted  them  to  exped  to  become  the  fuperiors.  Scan- 
dalized by  thefe  irregularities,  the  afsertors  of  difcipline 
fummoned  an  aisembly  of  the  brothers  of  the  Franciican 
or4er  from  every  province  of  Italy,  for  the  purpolepf 

remedying 


Co)  appendix  ad  Fasciculum  Rer.  Expei.  et  Fug.  p.  SJS.  Poggio  has  com- 
memdrtted  In  bis  Facetiet,  a  mortifying  explanation  which  one  of  thefe  noify 
oratDrs  provoked  bf.  his  overweening  vanity,  "  A  monk^  fiijs  be,  ''  preaching 
"  to  the  populace,  made  a  moft  enormous  and  micouth  noife,  by  which  a  good 
"  woman,  one  of  his  auditors,  was  fo  much  afie£ted,  that  ihe  burft  into  a  flood 
"  of  tears.  The  preacher,  attributing  her  grief  to  remorfe  of  confcience,  ex* 
"  cited  within  her  by  bis  eloquence,  fent  for  her,  and  aiked  her  why  ihe  was  fo 
''  piteouily  afifeded  by  his  difconrfe.  Holy  father,  anfwered  the  mourner,  I 
am  a  poor  widow,  and  was  accuAomed  to  maintain  myfelf  by  the  labour  of 
an  afs,  which  was  left  me  by  my  late  huiband.  But  alas !  my  poor  bead  is 
d^d,  and  your  preaching  brought  his  braying  fo  ftrongly  to  my  recollcdion, 

"  that  I  could  not  refbain  my  grie^** 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  479. 
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remedying  theie  evils  which  were  lik/ely  to  bring  di%race 
upon  their  fraternity..  Thig  afsembly,  which  conlifted  of 
^hty  members,  decreed,  that  a  general  chapter  of  their 
order  ihould  be  held,  on  tli^enfiiing  feaft  of  Pentecoft — 
that  in  the  .interim,  fix  only  of  the  friars  ihould  be  allowed 
to  preach — and  that  no  new  convent  ihould  be  erefted 
for  the  accommodation  pf  the  Franciicans,  till  the  plea* 
ijir^iof  tl^  abovementioned  general  chapter  ihould  be 
knpwn..  The  taik  of  drawing  up  thefe  decrees  was 
afsigned  to  Poggio-— a  taik  which  it  may  be  prefumed  he 
undertook  with  pleafure  and  executed  with  fidelity.  The 
mortified  preaphers  and  their  part];^ans,  imagining  that. 
Poggipi  was  not  only  th^  regiibrer,  but  the  author  of  theie 
ynwelcome  reilriftions,,  inveighed  againil  his  condu6i; 
with  great  hi tternefs.  Soon  after  the.  publication  of  the. 
abovementioned  decree,  Carlo  Ricafcolo,  a  devout  citizen 
of  Florence,  preient/ed  to  the  Fratres  Ohfervantics  a 
fmall  eilate  pleaiantly  •  fit^^ted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arezzo.  On  this  eilate. the  friars  immediately  began,  in 
defiance  of  the  prohibition  fo  lately  ifsu^d  by  the  heads 
of  their  order,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  monaftery.. 
Poggio  thpifght  it?  hi3  duty  to  reprefpnt  this  ad  pf  contur 
macy  to  the  .pontiff,  who  immediately  ifsued  orders  to 
the  biihop  of  Fieible  to  put  a  ilop  to  the  proiecution 
of  the  building.  This  circumilance  ilill  farther  excited 
againil  Poggio  the  animofity  of  the  indignant  eccle- 
iiailics,  who  induftriouily  vilified  his  charafter,  rcprefent-. 
ing  him  as  an  ^nemy  of  the  Chriilian  faith,  and  a  malig- 
nant perfeputor  of  the  true  believers.     Niccolo  Niccoli, 
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with'  his  ufiial  impetuofity,  gave  <tredit  to  thefe  accufa-* 
tions,  and  wrote  to  Pbggib  a  ktter  of  remonflinince.  To 
this  letter  Foggio  replied,  firft  limply  ffating  thefa^  df 
the  cafe,  and  then  protefting  thiat  he  was  no  enittiy*  either 
to  religion  or  its  profefibra-^*"  on  the  contArj/*  ^d  he, 
"  I  make  a  point  of  behavilig  with  the'utihttft  revet^nce 
*'  to  thofe  ecclefiaftics  who  adorn  their  religion  with  Vir- 
''  tuousconduft.  B^t/*  proceedfed^hc,  ^*  I  hite  Been  ib 
"  often  deceived,  lb  fi-equently  di&ppointed  iii  the '  g6bd 
'*  opinion  which  r  had  conceived  of  men,  that  I  know 
'*  not  whom  or  what  to  believe.  There  arefo  many 
"  wicked  people  who  conceal  their  vices  by  the  *  lanSSty 
"  of  their  looks,  and  the' htimilily  of  their  i^pparel,  that 
cbnfidence  is  in  a  manner  deftroyed.  In  the  poiitiifical 
court' we  have  too  many  opportunities  of  beconriiig  ac- 
quainted with  iniquitous  tt^^n&dions;  of  wMch  pciople  in 
general  are  ignorant.  I  am  not  However  Hirprilcd,' *  lays 
lie  in  the  conchifionr  of  His  letter,  '*  that  thefe  friars  Ihould 
"  cdinplidn  of  their  beihg '  prevented '  from  ellabliihihg 
**  therafelves  in  fuch  a  plealant  diftriA.  The  excellence 
of  bur  wine  is  a  powerful  alltrriement;  both  to  ftirangers 
and'  to  btir  b^n  countrymen.  ^  Hato,  Who  was  rio 
^'  Chriftikn,  chofe  for' the  feite  of  his  academy  an  un- 
healthy fpot,  in  order  that  the  mind  might  gain  ftrength 
by  the  infirmity '  of  the  body.  But  thefe  piretended 
"  followers  of  Chrift  aft'  upon  a  different  fyftem.  Tft^y 
**  feledt  pleafant  and  Voliipthious  places — ^they  feek'  iibt 
^'  folitude,  butfociety — ^they  do  not  wiih  td' promote  the 
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''  ^lUi^tion  of  U»$  mind;  but  the  pampering  pf  the 
**  corporeal  appetites/* 


Thefe  farcafms  were  communicated  by  Niccolo  to 

JUhertp  da  !Sar7iaQ0^ra^   a  brother  of  the  Francifcan 

m^Wi  whp.  wnsip  much  difpleaied  by  them,  that  he  expos- 

filiated  with  Fqggio  on  the  alledged  impropriety  pf  his 

po^diictf  in  a  long  letter,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  a 

igcayeftrmn  of  irony,  defending  and  confirming  the  re- 

.  marks  which  had  been  fq  copious  a  fulged  of  animad- 

Yfsrfion.    Towards  the  conclnfion  of  his  letter,   he  be- 

ftowed  upon  his  cone^ondent  the  foUo^ng  feafonable 

i  edifice*    f*  'Dq  you  apply  yourlelf  to  your  preaching, 

^f  and  attend  to  your  peculiar  pravince.     lieave  the 

Z2  ''  building 


(a)  Alberto  derived  tbp  ^efignatlon  of  Da  ^r^iano,  from  a  fmall  town  in 
THlfcany  where  be  was  born,  A.'D.  1385.  At  an  early  age  he  enrollled  himfelf 
In  the  Buoiber  of  (he  conventoals^  md  afterwards  joined- (he  ilrifter  order  of  tKe 
firatrei  Okipf^aniw.  Ifi  ,t]^  ^^;a^ MM,  he  went  to  VefPfui,  wheie  Jie^udted 
(the  Qreek  languagp  ui^der,th^  |nftni6tiQns  of  Goarino  Veronefe*  In  the  follow- 
tng  year  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Francefco  Barbaro^  who  was  ^en  governor  of  Triviri. 
Here  be  met  with  the  ^mous  preacher  Bernardino^  at  whofe'inftance  he  nn- 
4frtpqk^^ep9pa)8r  ^niplf^^^ntiof  ap  ittnorant  j>re^cher.  In  this  capacity  he 
not  only  traverfed  a  great  part  of  Italy,  but  crpding  the  fca»  he  went  to  preacii 
the  true  gofpel  amongst  the  fchifmatics  and  infidels  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Armenia.  It  was  in  confequence  of  his  reprefentations  that  the  patriarch  of 
;t}^:laft  mentioned  province  attended  the  council  of  Bafil,  when  in  the  name  of 
his  countrjrmen  he  fubmitted  to  the  decifions  of  the  Latin  ch^irch.  Alberto 
dofed  a  life  of  religious  labours  in  the  year  1450,  at  Milan,  where  he  was  in* 
terred  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo.  A  colledion  of  his  works,  confifling  prin* 
cipally  of  fo'mpps  and  theojogical .tra^,  ivas  publifhed  at  |tome,  A.  D.  l686. 

Ttraloschi  Sioria  delta  Letter.  ItaL  t<m  vi.  p,  2U,  215,  2l6. 
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"  building  of  religious  houfes  to  others^  and  be  aisured, 
*'  that  wherefoever  you  are,  there  you  may  acceptably 

"  ferve  and  worfliip  God/' 

' .  ,  ■,'■■. 

This  letter  to  Alberto,  Poggio  enclofed  in  another, 
which  he  addrefsed  to  Ambrogio  Traverfari.  To  the^ 
learned  monk  of  Camaldoli,  he  could  venture  to  write 
even  upon  this  delicate  fubjed,  with  all  the  freedom  of 
jocularity.  "  I  caiinot  help  thinking,"  lays  he,  "that 
"  the  benevolence  of  many  perfons  is  too  great,  who 
prefer  the  public  good  to  their  private  intereft ;  and 
who,  through  their  anxiety  for  the  falvation  of  others, 
"  lofe  their  own  fouls.  I  could  wifh  that  theffe  men 
would  retire  to  woods  and  defarts,  where  they  might 
attain  to  the  perfe6tion  of  holy  living,  rather  than 
fettle  in  fuch  plea&nt  places,  in  which  they  run  fuch 
rifk  of  falling  into  temptation.  Your  favourite  St. 
Jerome  fays,  that  it  is  better  and  fafer  to  be  in  a  fitu- 
ation  where  it  is  impofsible  to  err,  than  even  to  efcape 
from  imminent  danger.  I  am  afraid  fome  people  have 
"  too  much  confidence  in  their  own  fortitude.  But  I 
"  have  done. — ^Let  every  one  b^r  his  own  burden. — 
"  Farewell,  and  pray  that  your  friend  Poggio  may  a- 
"  mend  his  ways.*Y^>^ 
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Hie  lenient  influence  of  time  did  not  abate  the  dif- 
like  and  contempt  which  Poggio  entertained  for  thofe 
ecclefiaflics  who  adopted  the  religious  habit  as  a  conve- 
nient cloak  for  the  concealment  of  indolence  or  luxury ; 
and  who  by  the  mere  appearance  of  ^extraordinary  fanc^i^ 
ty,  endeavoured  to  attain  thoie  worldly  honours  which 
they  aSe6led  to  defpife.  When  he  was  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years,  he  attacked  thofe  pefts  of  fociety  in  a 
dialogue  on  Hypocrify,  a  compofition  which  abounds  in 
the  keen  iarcaims  of  poljibed  wit,  and  in  acute  obferva- 
tions  on  the  human  character.  It  is  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  inveighs  againft  the  evil 
pradices  of  pretenders  to  uncommon  ftri^lnels  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  religious  duties^  that  the  editors  of  his  works  * 
have  fupprefeed  this  dialogue,  which  has  been  preferved 
and  circulated  by  the  induftrious  zeal  of  proteftantifm.^a^ 
The  freedom  with  which  he  therein  (peaks  of  the  vices, 
not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  clafses  of  religious 
hypocrites,  is  truly  ailonifhing.  The  following  remon- 
ftrance  againft  the  folly  and  wickedneis  of  the  monadic 

life. 


faj  It  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fasciculus  Berum  Expeiendarum 
et  Fugiendarum )  a  colledioa  of  fugitire  trads  intended  to  difplaj  the  erron 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

This  colleaion,  which  was  firft  pnbliihed  at  €^logne»  A.  D,  1535,  by  Ordiui- 
nus  Gratiua  of  Deventer,  was  republiihed,  with  confiderable  additions,  by  Ed* 
ward  Brown,  at  London,  A.  D.  1689,  at  which  period  the.  avowed  prediledion 
of  James  II.  for  the  Roman  catholic  doctrines  had  given  alarm  to  the  zealous 
proteilants  of  England, 
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life,  favoiif &  mora  of  the  dgbteenth,  <  than  of  the  fifteenth 
^ntury,  and  i^  drawn  up  in  the  ipirit  of  a  Gallic  qscqro* 
mijle,  rather  than  in  the  flylc  of  a  fecretaiy  to  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff.  **  I  do  not  wilh  to  icratinize  into  the  ^ 
**  tt^t  life  df  theie  coenobites,  which  is  known  to  God 
"  alone.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  they  are  fbber  or 
otherwile ;  whether  they  are  chafte  or  unchaile ;  whe- 
ther they  employ  their  time  in  ihidy,  or  wafte  it  in 
idlenellt;  whether  they  are  the  prey  of  envy;  and 
whether  they  are  continually  hunting  after  preferment. 
It  is  not  fuffieient  that  they  keep  within  doors,  op<i> 
^'  prefsed  with  a  load  of  garments,  and  do  no  public  and 
"  open  milchief.  Let  me  aik,  of  what  utility  are  they  to 
**  the  faith,  and  what  advantage  do  they  confer  on  the 
^'  public  ?  I  cannot  find  that  they  do  any  thing  but  fing 
like  grafihoppers,  and  I  cannot  hdp  thinking  they 
are  too  liberally  paid  for  the  mere  exercife  of  their 
Itiiygs.  But  they  e:rtol  their  labours  as  a  kind  of  Her^ 
culean  ia&,  becaufe  they  rife  in  the  night  to  chant 
the  ptaifes  of  God.  This  is  no  doubt  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  merit,  that  they  fit  up  to  exercife  themfelves 
in  plalmody.  What  would  they  fay  if  they  rofe  to  go 
to  the  plough  like  farmers,  expofed  to  the  wind  and 
*^  rain,  with  bare  feet,  and  with  their  bodies  thinly  dad. 
*'  In  iudh  a  fcafe  no  doubt  the  deity  could  not  polsibly 
"  requite  them  for  their  toil  and  fufferings.  But  it  may 
^'  be  'faid,  there  are  many  worthy  men  amongft  them.  I 
"  acknowledge  it.  It  would-be  a  lamentable  thing  in- 
''  deed,  ihould  there  be  no  good  men  in  fo  vaft  a  millti- 

"  tude. 
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'*  tude.  Btttthe^majorityof  themareidle^  fajpoeriticali 
'*  and  deftitute  of  virtue.  How  many  do  you  think  enter 
*^  upon  the  religious  life  throu^  a  >  deiire  to  amend'  their 
''  moials?  You  canrrecount  very  few  who  do  not  a£* 
^^  fume  >  the  haUt  on  account  of  fbme  extraneous  caufe* 
They  dedicate,  not  tiseir^  minds,  but  thein  bodies  toi  de«- 
TOtional  ^xercifes.  Many  adopt  the  monaftic  garb  on 
aiccount  of  the  imbecilityi  of  their  ^irits,  which  i  pee* 
vents  them  from  exerting  dtemfdvesrto  gaini  an  hoaiA 
livelihood.  Some;  when  they  Imve  Ipent  their prpperty 
in  extravagance,  enter  into  religious  houies,  becaufe 
they  think  that  they  ihaU  there  fiild  la  rich )  pafture^ 
others  are  induced  to  hider  in  thefe  abodes  the  infamy 
which  they  have  contra6ted  by  their  ignorance,  and  by 
'^  their  difsolute  and  abandoned  courfe  of  life." 

In  the  fame  dialogue  Poggio  recounts  feveral  inflances 
of  artful  priefls  abuling  the  confidence  of  auricular  con- 
fefsion,  for  the  indulgence  of  their  licentious  appetites. 
He  alfo  mentions,  with  due  reprobation,  a  fet  of  fanati- 
cal profligates,  who  propagating  and  a6ting  upon  the  doc- 
trine, that  thofe  who  were  in  a  ftate  of  grace  were  made 
perfed,  and  could  not  pofsibly  commit  fin,  had  lately 
debauched  a  confiderable  number  of  women  in  the  city 
of  Venice. 

In  modern  times,  enthufiafts  have  the  audacity,  whilfl 
they  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  grofs  violations 
of  the  duties  of  morality,  to  proclaim  their  confidence, 

that 
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that  theiT^  iins  are  forgiven,  and  to  declare  their  firm  per- 
fuafion,  that  whatever  may  he  the  complefxion  of  their 
future  conduit,  they'  cannot  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  Al- 
mighty. '  Though  it  would  be  unjuil  to  charge  thefe  men 
with  an  imitation  of  the  a6dons  of  the  £an6timoniou8 
Venetians,  ^^whofe  vile  deeds  are  recx>rded  by  Poggio,  cer- 
tain it  is,  tl^t  their  principles,  if  carried  into  pra6tice, 
vrould  grant  a  lic^nfe  even  to  thefe  flagrant  a<fts  of  wick- 
edneis.  Thus,  in  the  wide  circle  of  immorality,  there 
is  a  pointy  where  the  extreme  of  enthufiafm  and  the  ex- 
treme of  libertinifm  meet  together.  When  Reafbn  is 
fliaken  from  her  throne,  the  pafsions  make  even  Religion 
herfelf  the  promoter  and  the  inflrument  of  vice. 
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EUGENIUS  IF.  raifed  to  the  Jiontificate-'His  /ler- 
fecution  of  the  Colonnas — He  offends  the  duke  of 
Milan — III  fuccefs  of  the  Jiontifical  army  in  Ger-- 
many — Poggio  forefees  the  difafers  of  the  fialial 
troo/is — His  confolatory  letter  to  cardinal  Julian — 
Julians  anfwer — Poggio's  reply — Angelotto,  car- 
dinal of  St.  Mark — Meeting  and  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Basil — Poggio  attempts  to  perfuade 
Julian  to  defert  the  council — Fiolent  proceedings 
of  that  afsemhly  againji  the  pontiff- — The  eccle/i- 
afical  fates  invaded  by  Francefco  Sforza  and 
Niccolo  Fortehraccio — Poggio  again  attempts  to 
gain  Julian  over  to  the  interests  of  the  pontiff^- — 
Eugenius  accedes  to  the  wishes  of  the  council — //i- 
furreflion  in  Rome — Flight  of  Eugenius — Poggio 
taken  captive,  and  obliged  to  ransom  himself  by 
a  fum  of  money — He  repairs  to  Florence. 
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V-/N  the  death  of  Martin  V.  GabricUo  de'  Condolmieri, 
a  Ven^itian,  of  an  ancient^  though  not  of  a  noble  family, 
was  elevated  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  During  his  refi- 
dence  in  his  native  country,  Gabriello  had  not  obtained 
any  high  ecclefiaftical  honours ;  but  being  perfuaded  to 
repair  to  Rome  under  the  proteAion  of  a  nephew  of  his 
countryman  Gregory  XIL  he  fo  ikilfully  infinuated  him- 
felf  into  the  good  graces  of  that  pontiff,  that  by  his  fa- 
vour he  was  promoted  to  the  lucrative  office  of  treafurer 
of  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fuccefsively  advanced  to  the  epifco- 
pal  throne  of  Siena,  and  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  of  St. 
Clement.  Having  conducted  himfelf  with  fingular  fpi- 
rit  and  fleadinefs  in  the  execution  of  various  important 
commifsions  with  which  he  was  entrufled  by  Gregory 
Xn.  and  his  fuccefsors,  he  daily  encreafed  in  reputation ; 
and  on  the  vacancy  of  the  pontifical  chair,  occafioned  by 
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March  3d.    the  dcmife  of  Martin  V.  he  was  raifed  by  the  vote  of  the 
A.  D.  1431.    conclave,  to  the  fummit  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment.     On 

this  occafion,  in  compliance  with  the  eftablifhed  cuflom, 
he  changed  his  name,  and  aisumed  the  appellation  of 
Eugenius  lY.(aJ 

During  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  peace 
of  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy  was  continually  difturbed 
by  the  intrigues  of  rival  families,  who  diiputed  with  each 
other  the  diftribution  of  municipal  honours,  and  the  pos- 
fefsion  of  civic  power.  On  the  accefsion  of  Eugenius, 
the  contentions  of  the  Colonnas  and  the  Orfini,  who  had 
long  prefided  at  the  head  of  oppofite  factions,  ftill  gave 
rife  to  diforder  and  tumult  in  Rome.  The  new  pontiff 
had  no  fooner  afcended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  the 
chiefs  of  the  latter  family  direAed  his  attention  to  the 
great  wealth  which  their  competitors  had  amafsed,  in 
confequerice  of  thie  partiality  which  his  predecefsor  had 
fliewn  towards  his  kinfmen,  in  the  ditlribution  of  the  ho- 
nours and  emoluments  which  were  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
head  of  the  church.  The  avarice  of  Eugenius  was  fti- 
mulated  by  their  fuggeftions,  and  he  caufed  Ottone,  the 
nephew  of  Martin  V.  and  others,  whom  the  deceafed 
pope  had  enriched  with  the  honours  of  the  holy  fee,  to 
be  arretted,  with  circumftances  of  aggravated  indigni- 
ty. With  fuch  unfparing  feverity  did  the  pontiff  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  againft  thofe  who  had  been  elevated  to  places  of  ho- 
nour and  profit,  by  the  favour  of  his  predecefsor,  that 
more  than  two  hundred  perfons  employed  by  Martin  V; 
in  various  offices,  were,  under  the  colour  of  juftice,  put 
to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  fagacity 
of  Poggio,  who  was  a  witnefs  of  thefe  cruel  tranfa6tions, 
clearly  forelaw  the  evil  confequences  which  were  likely 
to  refult  from  the  pontirs  involving  himfelf  in  party 
disputes,  by  becoming  the  inftrument  of  the  hatred  of 
the  Orfini  in  perfecuting  the  houfe  of  Colonna.  (^aj 
The  diftraAions  of  civil  tumult  foon  demonftrated  the 
juftice  of  his  apprehenfions.  The  Colonnas,  flying  from 
Rome,  folicited  the  afsiiiance  of  their  powerful  relatives 
and  friends,  who  refided  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing colleAed  a  fufficient  body  of  troops,  they  marched  to 
Rome ;  and  being  admitted  into  the  city  through  the  Ap- 
pian  gate  by  fome  of  their  partizans,  they  directed  their 
courfe  to  the  Eiazza  Colonna,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  foidiers  of  the  pope.  After  a  fierce  encounter,  the  as- 
failants  were  compelled  to  retire.  Being  thus  fruflrated 
in  their  attempt  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  city 
by  open  force,  they  endeavoured  to  accomplifti  their  pur- 
pofe  by  treachery.  The  vigilance  of  Eugenius  however 
rendered  their  defigns  abortive.  Having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  archbilhop  of  Benevento,  the  fon  of  Anto- 
nio Colonna,  and  Mafio  his  brother,  were  meditating  fome 

delperate 
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defperate  enterpri2e,  he  caufed  them  to  be  apprehended. 
Mafio  being  put  to  the  torture,  confefsed  that  they  had  laid 
a  plan  to  feize  the  cafUe  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to  banilh  the 
pope  and  the  Odini  from  Rome.  Tliis  treafonable  pro^ 
jed:  the  unfortunate  youth  expiated  by  his  death.  He 
was  beheaded  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore^  and  his  quarters 
were  fufpended  to  public  view  in  four  of  the  moll  fre- 
quented flxects  of  the  city.  Soon  after  this  event,  the 
heart  of  Eugenius  being  mollified  by  a  dangerous  lick- 
nefs,  he  became  weary  of  the  violence  and  hazard  of 
civil  ftrife ;  and  by  the  medium  of  Angelotto  Fofco,  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  he  intimated  to  the  Colonnas,  that  he 
was  dilpofed  to  agree  to  a  pacification.  The  terms  of 
this  pacification  being  fettled,  and  folemnly  proclaimed 
Sept.  22d.    Qjj  jjj^  twenty-fecond  of  September,  Rome  once  more 

A  D   1431 

enjoyed  the  blefsing  of  domeftic  tranquillity,  ^a^ 

Thus  did  the  imprudent  avarice  of  Eugenius,  on  his 
accefsion  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  expofe  his  capital  to 
the  miferies  of  civil  difcord.  At,  the  fame  time  he  raflbly 
run  the  hazard  of  involving  himfelf  in  a  war  with  Fi- 
lippo  Maria,  the  duke  of  Milan,  After  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  of  Ferrara,  that  crafty  prince,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  his  rnofl  formidable  antagonifls  to  exhauft  their 
ilrength,  had  encouraged  the  Florentin,es  to  attack  the 

territories 
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territories  of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  which  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  Tufcans  by  the  Hrenuous  a&iftance 
which  it  had  afforded  to  the  duke  in  the  late  war.  But 
while  he  profefsed  to  defert  his  foxmer  allies,  Filippo  fe- 
cretly  ordered  the  Genoefe,  over  whom  he  exercifed  an 
almoft  abfolute  authority,  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Lucca,  Which  the  Florentines  had  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. In  obedience  to  his  injun6lions,  the  Genoefe 
fent  into  the  Lucchefe  territories  a  coniiderable  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Piccinino,  who  compelled 
the  Tufcan  general  to  raife  the  fiege  of  the  capital,  and 
entirely  routed  his  army.  When  the  Florentines  were 
apprized  of  the  fecret  machinations  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
they  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Venetians :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  duke  openly  declaring  himfelf  in  fa- 
vour of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  ftrengthened  himfelf  by 
the  afsiilance  of  the  Sienefe.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  af- 
fairs in  the  weflem  difhi6b  of  Italy,  when  Eugenius  was 
called  to  afcend  the  pontifical  throne.  This  event  was  a 
fubje<%  of  great  joy  to  the  Florentines,  who  hoped  that 
the  partiality  of  the  new  pontiff  to  his  countrymen,  their 
allies,  would  induce  him  to  take  decifive  meafures  in  their 
favour.  Nor  were  f hey  difappointed.  Soon  afler  his  ac- 
cefsion,  Ei^enius  fent  a  legate  to  Siena,  with  inflru6)ions 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  adminifhrators  of  that 
republic  to  defert  the  caufe  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  At 
the  fame  time  he  fent  to  the  Tufcan  army  a  reinforcement 
of  one  thoufand  horfe,   which  feafonable  accefsion  of 

flrength. 
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ftrength,  enabled  the  Florentines  once  more  to  commence 
thefiege  of  Lucca,  ^a^  ' 

-  The  duke  of  Milan  did  *  not  deem  it  expedient  in- 
ftantly  to  refent  thefe  proceedings  of  the  pontiff:  but  the* 
edge  of  his  anger  wias  not  blunted  by  time,  and  when  a 
Gonvenient  opportunity  prefented  itfelf,  he  convinced 
Eugenius  to  his  coft,  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  gratui- 
toufly  to  interfere  in  the  difputes  of  belligerent  Hates. 

The  pontificate  of  Eugenius  did  not  commence  with 
happier  omens  in  the  diftant  provinces  of  Chriftendom. 
He  had. confirmed  the  com mifsion  of  his  predecefspr, 
which  authorized  Julian,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  to  exerfcife 
in.Germany  the  office  of  legate  of  the  holy  fee:  and  in 
purfuance  of  this  commifsion,  the  cardinal  had  laboured 
with  unremitting  aAivity  for  the  extinction  of  herefy. 
The  Bohemian  reformers  however  ridiculed  his  paftoral 
admonitions,  and  del^ifed  his  menaces.  During  his  refi- 
dence  in  Conftance,  Poggio  had  witnefsed  in  the  cafe  of 
two  individuals,  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  human 
mind  is  inlpirqd  by  the  operation  of  religious  zeal ;  and 
he  feems  to  have  wifely  calculated  the  effefts  which  this 
pow'erful  ftimulus  was  likely  to  produce,  by  diffufing  its 
encreafing  energy  through  the  breafts  of  an  enthufiaHic 
multitude.     On  this  account,  when  he  was  informed  of 
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the  important  enterprife  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
his  friend  the  cardinal,  though  he  applauded  the  alacrity 
which  he  manifefted  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
fpiritual  fovereign,  he  advifed  him  maturely  to  confider, 
not  the  degree  of  courage  with  which  he  was  endowed,, 
but  the  number  of  troops  which  he  could  bring  into  the 
field ; '  and  bid  him  beware,  left  in  attempting  to  fubdue 
the  heretics,  he  ihould  take  a  wolf  by  the  ears.^a^  /  The 
event  juftified  the  fears  of  Po^o.  A  vigorous  invafion 
of  Bohemia  was  meditated  by  Frederic,  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  forces  ;f^ft^  but  as  the  fuccefs  of  his 
plan  in  a  great  meafure  depended  on  the  co-operation  of 
feveral  independent  powers,  it  experienced  the  ufual  fate 
of  enterprizes  conducted  on  this  moft  hazardous  principle. 
It  had  been  concerted,  that  whilft  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg made  an  irruption  into  the  Bohemian  territory 
by  the  route  of  Thopa,  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  Ihould 
make  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  of  Moravia.  But  as  fome 
of  the  confederates  had  not  prepared  their  forces  in  due 

B  b  time. 
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(a)  Te  fama  eft  peragrare  Germaniam  ad  apparatum  belli  contra  Boemos. 
Id  quidem  laudo;  fed  confidera  dlUgenteri  noa  quantum  animi  fit  tibi  ad  pug- 
nam^  fed  quantum  virium  armorum>  ne  magis  animatus  quam  annatus  in  aciem 
accedas  i  et  barbatum  noibiim  cave>  ne  auribus  lupum  teneas. 

Poggii  EpistolcB  Ivii,  ep.  xxiii. 

This  letter  is  dated  May  1  Ith,  1431. 

(b)  L Enfant  Hisioire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  torn,  i,  p.  315. 
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time^  the  commander  in  chief  was  obliged  to  defer  the 
ojpening  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  appointed  period.  In 
the  mean  time  Albert  advanced  into  Bohemia ;  but  find* 
ing  himfelfunfupported  by  his  allies,  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire.  The  duke  of  Auftria  had  no  fooner  with- 
drawn his  forces,  than  the  cardinal,  who  had  at  length 
raiied  an  army,  confiiling  of  forty  thouiand  cavalry,  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  infantry,  ^a^  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  where  he  took  and  deftroyed  feve- 
ral  towns  which  had  been  garrifoned  by  the  reformers. 
The  Bohemians  were  not  however  diiicouraged  by  the 
number  of  their  foes,  but  boldly  advanced  with  a  deter- 
mination to  give  them  battle.  The  papal  forces  did  not 
await  the  encounter  of  thefe  formidable  antagonifts. 
When  they  were  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  feized  with  a  fudden  panic,  and  in  ^\\,^  of  the 
remonlirances  of  their  general,  they  fled  in  the  utmofl: 
diforder.  (h)     Mortified  by  this  defeat,  and  deipairing  of 

being 


(a)  Some  Mriters  afsert^  that  the  number  of  the  pontifical  troops  amounted 
to  ninety^  others  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men.  But  the  numbers  of 
forces  are  almoil  always  exaggerated. 

IJ Enfant  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  torn,  i.  p.  31 7* 

(TfJ  Voltaire  Annales  de  t Empire.  We  may  judge  of  the  precipitancy  of 
the  fiight  of  the  pontifical  army^  from  the  circumflance  of  the  cardinal's  lofing, 
with  the  te&.  of  his  baggage^  the  papal  bull  which  authorized  the  crufade,  his 
red  hat^  and  the  reft  of  his  drefs  of  ceremony,  his  crofs  and  crochet. 

tJEnfant  ut  supra. 
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being  able  to  iubdue  tfie  heretics  by  force  of  arms^  the 
legate  determined  to  try  the  ifsue  of  an  amicable  reference 
of  all  difputed  points  to  the  deciiion  of  the  general  coun- 
cily  which  in  purfliance  of  the  fummons  of  the  late  pon- 
tiff Martin  V.  was  foon  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Bafil.^a^ 

When  Po^o  received  the  intelligence  of  the  dif- 
Gomfiture  of  the  papal  army,  he  thus  addrefsed  the  Car- 
dinal legate,  in  a  confolatory  epiftle — "  I  am  truly  forry, 
my  good  father,  for  the  ridiculous  and  difgraceful  ifsue 
of  this  German  expedition,  which  you  had  planned  and 
prepared  with  fo  much  pains  and  labour.  It  is  afto- 
niihing  that  your  troops  fliould  have  been  fo  com- 
pletely deftitute  of  courage,  as  to  fly  like  hares,  terri- 
fied by  an  empty  breeze  of  wind,  even  before  the  ene- 
'*  my  was  in  light.  My  grief  is  however  alleviated  by 
the  following  coniideration,  that  I  not  only  forelaw 
this  event,  but  foretold  it  when  I  laft  had  the  pleafure 
of  converfing  with  you.  On  that  occafion  I  remember 
you  treated  my  opinion  lightly,  and  laid,  that  as  pro- 
phets of  evil  were  generally  juftified  by  the  common 
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(a)  £t  cum  ex  fug4  exercitilks  omnes  populi  Alemaniae  fupra  modum  efsent 
exterriti  et  confternati^  videns  nullum  aliud  fuperefse  remedium,  animabaih  et 
confortabam  omnes>  ut  manerent  condantes  in  fide  et  nihil  trepidarent  \  quo- 
niam  ego  propter  hoc  accedebam  ad  Concilium^  ubi  convenire  debebat  univerfa- 
lis  ecclefia  in  quo  omnino  aliquod  fufficiens  remedium  ad  reiifiendum  hasreticis^ 
et  ipfos  extirpandos  reperiretur. — Vide  Epistolam  Juliani  Cardinalis  ad  Ponti' 
Jicem  Eugenium  IV  apud  Fasciculum  Rerum  Expetendarum  et  Fugiendarum, 
p.  55, 
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*^  courfe.of  human  things^  I  prophecied  on  the  iafe  iide 
'*  when  I  foreboded  diiaHers.  I  did  not  however  hazard 
*'  a  random  guefs  at  the  ifsue  of  the  propofed  expedition  ; 
'*  but  formed  a  rational  conjeAure  on  the  fubjed:^  by 
comparing  pall  with  prefent  circumilances^  and  by 
reflefting  upon  the  necefsary  relation  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect. Impreised  by  thefe  ideas,  I  thought  I  clearly 
*'  forelaw  an  approaching  tempeft :  and  the  occurrences 
of  every  fucceeding  day,  tend  to  confirm  me  in  my 
opinion.  There  formerly  exifted  Chriflian  kings  and 
princes,  by  whole  afsiftance  the  church  defended  her- 
lelf  againll  her  enemies ;  and  tempell-tolsed  as  Ihe  has 
frequently  been,  Ihe  has  hitherto  always  found  Ibme 
haven  in  which  Ihe  could  Ihelter  herfelf  from  the  fury 
"  of  theftorm.  But  whither  can  Ihe  now  flee  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  fuffering  Ihipwreck  ?  A  com- 
mon infanity  has  perluaded  almoft  all  men  to  rejoice 
in  our  calamities,  and  to  pray  for  our  deftruAion. 
Let  us  however  hope  for  the  bell,  and  patiently  bear 
'^  the  worll.  For  my  own  part  I  make  it  my  ftudy  in  all 
'*  circumllances,  to  be  refigned  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
''  dence,  and  to  become  fo  independent  of  externals, 
*'  as  not  to  be  dillrefsed  by  the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune. 
'^  In  my  prefent  lituation,  indeed,  I  am  not  very  ob- 
"  noxious  to  the  malice  of  that  goddefs,  whofe  wrath, 
^'  like  the  thunderbolt,  is  direded  againft  the  high  and  the 
lofty.  But  whatever  may  be  her  pleafure,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  truell  wifdom  not  to  fuffer  our  minds  to  be 
Ihaken  by  her  impulle,  and  not  to  be  too  deeply  af- 
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"  feded  in  our  private  capacity  by  the  diftrefses  of  the 
*'  public.  Let  us  however  entreat  the  Deity  not  to  put 
"  our  wifdom  Ito  thefe  ferious  proofs ;  for  we  know  not 
"  whether  we  Ihould  be  able  to  pradife  the  piety  and 
"  philofophy  which  we  recommend.  I  hear  that  you 
"  have  convoked  a  council,  which  is  already  well  at- 
'*  tended.  I  commend  your  prudence — ^you  did  well,  on 
"  the  ill  fuccefs  of  your  arms,  to  have  recourfe  to  an  as- 
"  fembly  of  priefts,  on  whom  we  cannot  but  have  great 
"  reliance,  on  account  of  the  uprightnefs  of*  their  lives, 
'*  and  their  zeal  to  extinguifh  the  peft  of  herefy. 

'*  The  Germans  were  formerly  a  warlike  people. — 
"  They  are  now  ftrenuous  only  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  they  are  mighty  in  proportion  to  the  wine  which 
they  can  fwallow.  When  their  calks  are  empty,  their 
courage  muft  needs  be  exhaufted.  On  this  account  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  fo  fliamefuUy  deferted 
their  pofts,  not  through  fear  of  the*  enemy,  whom  it 
feems  they  never  law,  but  becaufe  provilions  were 
fcarce  in  thofe  quarters.  You  were  of  opinion,  that 
fobriety  conftituted  a  part  of  the  foldier's  duty.  But 
if  this  expedition  is  to  be  again  attempted,  I  truft  you 
will  change  your  fyftem,  and  allow  that  wine  confti- 
*'  tutes  the  finews  of  war.  The  ancients  inform  us,  that 
"  Ennius  never  undertook  to  celebrate  warlike  achieve- 
"  ments  till  he  was  mellow ;  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  inafmuch  as  it  is  a  more  ferious  talk  to  fight 
a  battle  than  to  defcribe  it,  flowing  cups  are  abfolutely 
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'*  requifite  to  enable  a  man  to  handle  arms,  and  encoun- 
'*  ter  the  dangers  of  the  field.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
"  fallen  into  the  error  of  judging  of  others  by  your  own 
'*  diipolitions.  Beware  of  repeating  this  error  in  the 
"  matter  of  the  council,  and  remember  what  I  laid  to 
you  before  your  departure  from  Italy — ^take  care  to 
feed  them  well — ^But  enough  of  this  levity.  We  enjoy 
the  blefsing  of  peace ;  but  the  pontifical  court  is  poor, 
and  ihorn  of  its  iplendour.  This  is  occafioned  by  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  by  the  ficknefs  of  his  holinefs, 
which  has  lafted  much  longer,  and  has  been  much 
"  more  fevere,  than  could  have  been  wilhed.  I  have 
"  written  to  Angelotto,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  a  letter 
which  I  wilh  you  alfo  to  read.  I  therefore  fend  you  a 
copy  of  it,  not  becaufe  I  flatter  myfelf  that  there  is 
any  excellence  in  its  ftyle,  but  becaufe  I  trull  its  pe- 
rulal  may  caufe  you  well  to  weigh  your  intention  of 
'*  fummoning  the  council.'YaJ 

A  mind  irritated  by  difappointment  and  diigrace,  is 
but  ill  prepared  to  bear  with  patience  the  laihes  of  latiric 
wit.  The  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  was  by  no  means  pleaP* 
ed  with  the  jocular  ftyle  of  Poggio's  letter;  and  though 
he  affe6ted  to  anfwer  it  in  a  fimilar  ftrain  of  levity,  he 
appears  to  have  written  with  the  ill  grace  which  generally 
betrays  the  attempt   to  conceal  refentment  under  the 
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veil  of  good  humour ;  and  ia  the  courfe  of  his  epiflle, 
his  vexation  burft  forth  in  an  angry  reproof  of  the  irre- 
gular life  of  his  correlpondent.  Unfortunately  the  mo- 
rals of  Poggio  were  not  entirely  free  from  reproach. — 
Whilft  the  uncertainty  of  his  ftiture  deflination  had  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  into  the  married  ilate,  his  paf- 
fions  had  gained  the  mailery  over  his  principles,  and  he 
had  become  the  father  of  a  fpurious  offspring.  Remind- 
ing him  of  this  circumilance,  **  you  have  children/'  faid 
the  cardinal,  "  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  obligations 
of  an  ecclefiaftic ;  and  by  a  miftrefs  which  is  difcredita- 
ble  to  the  chara6ter  of  a  layman/*  Tp  thefe  reproaches 
Poggio  replied  in  a  letter  replete  with  the  keeneft  iarcaiin. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  which  had  been  exhibit- 
ed againft  him,  and  candidly  confefsed,  that  he  had  devi- 
ated from  the  paths  of  virtue.  "  I  might  anfwer  to  your 
"  accufation,'*  faid  he,  "  that  I  have  children,  which 
"  is  expedient  for  the  laity ;  and  by  a  miftrefs,  in  confor- 
*'  mity  to  the  cuftom  of  the  clergy  from  the  foundation 
"  of  the  world.  But  I  will  not  defend  my  errors — ^you 
*'  know  that  I  have  violated  the  laws  of  morality,  and  I 
"  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  amifs."  Endeavouring 
however  to  palliate  his  offence — **  do  we  not,"  fays  he, 
every  day,  and  in  all  countries,  meet  with  priefis, 
monks,  abbots,  bifhops,  and  dignitaries  of  a  ftill 
"  higher  order,  who  have  famihes  of  children  by  marri- 
'*  ed  women,  widows,  and  even  by  virgins  confecrated 
*'  to  the  fervice  of  God  ?  Thofe  defpifers  of  worldly 
"  things,  as  they  flyle  themfelves,  who  travel  from  place 
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to  place,  clothed  in  coarfe  and  vile  raiment,  with 
downcaft  looks,  calling  on  the  name  of  Jefus,  follow 
the  precept  of  the  apoille,  and  feek  after  that  which  is 
*'  not  their  own,  to  ufe  it  as  their  own,  and  fcorn  to  hide 
their  talent  in  a  napkin.  I  havte  often  laughed  at  the 
bold,  or  rather  impudent  profefsion  of  a  certain  Italian 
abbot,  who  waited  on  Martin  V.  accompanied  by  his 
fon,  who  was  grown  up  to  man's  eftate.  This  audaci- 
ous ecclefiaftic,  being  interrogated  on  the  lubje6t,  free- 
ly and  openly  declared,  to  the  great  amuJfement  of  the 
pope,  and  the  whole  pontifical  court,  that  he  had  four 
*'  other  fons  able  to  bear  arms,  who  were  all  at  his 
"  holinefses  fervice."  After  noticing  other  fcandalous 
enormities,  which  brought  diigrace  upon  the  charadier  of 
fome  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times,  Poggio  thus  concluded — 
*'  As  to  your  advice  on  the  fubjeA  of  my  future  plans  of 
'*  life,  I  am  determined  not  to  afsume  the  facerdotal  of- 
'*  fice ;  for  I  have  feen  many  men  whom  I  have  regarded 
*'  as  perfons  of  good  charafter  and  liberal  dilpofitions, 
^'  degenerate  into  avarice,  iloth,  and  diisipation,  in  con- 
iequence  of  their  introduftion  into  the  priefthood. — 
•Fearing  left  this  fliould  be  the  cafe  with  myfelf,  I  have 
refolved  to  fpend  the  remaining  term  of  my  pilgrimage 
as  a  layman  ;  for  I  have  too  frequently  obferved,  that 
your  brethren,  at  the  time  of  their  tonfure,  not  only 
part  with  their  hair,  but  alio  with  their  confcience  and 

their  virtue.' Ya^ 

Angelotto, 
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Angelotto,  cardinal  of  St,  Mark,  whom  Poggio  men- 
tions at  the  conclufion.  of  his  confolatory  epiftle  to  the 
cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  was  by  birth  a  Roman,  and  was 
promoted  by  Eugenius,  from  the  biflbopric  of  Cavi,  to  a 
feat  in  the  lacred  college,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
\Ai\.(a)     On  this  addition  to  his  honours,  Poggio  ad- 
drefsed  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  exercifed  the  privi- 
lege of  friendfhip,  in  adminiftering  much  wholefome  and 
feafonable  advice.     He  introduced  his  admonitions  by 
obferving,  that  it  was  cuflomary  for  the  friends  of  thofe 
who  had  been  exalted  to  any  new  dignity,  to  exprefs 
their  congratulations  by  the  tranfmifsion  of  magnificent 
prefents  ;  but  that  being  prevented  by  his  poverty  from 
giving  fuch  indications  of  the  fatisfad:ion  with  which  he 
had  received  the  intelligence  of  Angelotto's  promotion, 
he  was  determined  to  beftow  upon  him  a  gift,  which  he 
was  aisured  he  would  value  at  its  juft  rate — the  gift  of 
friendly  counfel.     By  a  variety  of  infiances,  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  hiftory,  he  Ihewed,  that  he  who  in  compli- 
ance with  the  dilates  of  duty  gives  good  advice  to  the 
great  and  powerftil,    tuns  confiderable  rilk  of  drawing 
down  upon  himfelf  the  indignation  of  thofe  whofe  wel- 
fare he  wifhes  to  promote  by  the  free  communication  of 
his  opinions.     In  candidly  imparting  his  fentiments  to 
Angelotto,    however,    a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  ' 
who  had  himfelf  been  accufiomed  to  indulge  in  the  moft 
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unlimited  freedom  of  Ipeech,  he  declared,  that  he  did 
not  apprehend  that  he  incurred  the  leaft  danger  of  giving 
offence.  He  then  proceeded  to  exhort  the  newly  created 
cardinal  to  continue  to  cultivate,  in  his  prefent  high  fta- 
tion,  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  inferior 
degrees  of  eqclefiaflical  preferment ;  and  to  a6t  up  to  the 
profefsions  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  make  before 
the  period  of  his  exaltation.  He  reminded  him  of  the  dan- 
gerous temptations  which  furround  eminence  of  rank,  and 
afsured  him,  that  fo  far  from  withdrawing  any  reftraints 
to  which  he  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  lubmit,  his  pre- 
fent promotion  impofed  upon  him  additional  obligations 
to  be  prudent  and  circumfpe6t  in  his  condu6l: ;  finoe  the 
fplendor  of  eminence  makes  the  failings  and  vices  of  the 
great  the  more  conspicuous.  Warning  his  correspondent 
againft  the  debafing  influence  of  flattery,  he  thus  apolo- 
gized for  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  ofiered  his  advice. 
'*  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  me  will  perhaps 
*'  condemn  the  freedom  with  which  I  inculcate  thefe 
'*  heads  of  admonition  on  one  who  is  more  fully  in- 
*'  flruiSled  than  myfelf  on  fuch  topics.  But  I  am  induc- 
'*  ed  by  my  afledion  for  you  to  recal  to  your  memory 
'*  thefe  points  of  duty,  in  the  difcharge  of  which,  even 
"  the  well  informed  have  been  fometimes  known  to 
'^  fail/' 

If  credit  may  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  Angelotto's 
contemporaries,  Poggio's  attempt  to  inculcate  upon  him 
the  lefsons  of  wifdom,  was  by  no  means  a  fuperfluous 

tafk. 
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talk.  In  fuch  fmall  eftimation  was  his  underfianding 
held^  that  on  the  day  of  his  election  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal^  a  Roman  prieft  of  the  name  of  Lorenzo,  went 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  Ihewing  indications  of  the 
moft  extravagant  joy ;  and  being  aiked  by  his  neighbours 
what  was  the  caufe  of  his  exultation,  he  replied,  **  I  am 
truly  fortunate — ^Angelotto  is  created  cardinal ;  and 
iince  I  find  fools  and  madmen  are  promoted  to  that 
dignity,  I  have  great  hopes  of  wearing' the  red  hat 
myfelf.'Ya^  On  the  fame  occafion,  as  the  officers  of 
the  pontifical  houfehold  were  converting  about  the  tran- 
iai9ions  of  the  day,  one  Niccolo  of  Anagni,  a  man  of 
great  literary  accomplifbiments,  but  of  an  irregular  life, 
and  of  a  very  fatirical  difpofition,  complained  of  his  own 
ill  fortune. — "  No  perfon  living,"  laid  he,  "  is  more 
unlucky  than  mylelf ;  for  though  this  is  the  reign  of 
folly,  and  every  madman,  nay  even  Angelotto  gains 
"  confiderable  promotion,  I  alone  am  palsed  over  with- 
*^  out  notice/ Y&^  The  fiiendlhip  which  Poggio  profef- 
fed  to  entertain  for  the  newly  created  dignitary  did  not 
prevent  him  from  indulging,  at  his  expenfe,  his  propen- 
fity  to  farcaftic  wit  Anew  cardinal  is  not  permitted 
to  take  any  part  in  the  debates  of  the  confillory  till  he 
has  obtained  the  pontifTs  permilsion  to  Ipeak,  which  is 
granted  by  the  performance  of  a  Ihort  ceremony,  entitled 

C  c  2  the 


fa)  Poggii  Opera,  p.  429. 
(h)  Ibid, 
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the  opening  of  his  mouth.  Poggio  one  day  meeting  the 
cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus  in  the  pontifical  palace,  aiked 
him  what  had  been  done  that  morning  in  the  facred  col- 
lege. '*  We  have  opened  Angelotto's  mouth,"  faid  the 
cardinal/*  "  Indeed/'  replied  Po^o,  "you  would  have 
*'  a6l:ed  more  wifely  if  you  had  fixed  a  padlock  upon 
"  it^CaJ  Thefe  anecdotes,  which  are  felefted  from 
Poggio's  FacetiiB,  fufficiently  prove,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  moft  fruitful  fubjeA  of 
ridicide  to  the  officers  of  the  Roman  court.  From  the 
fame  fource  of  information  it  appears,  that  his  churliih 
morofenefs  on  the  following  occafion  fubjede^  him  to  the 
ihame  of  being  put  to  confufion  by  the  petulant  wit  of  a 
child.  Some  of  his  friends  having  introduced  to  him  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  talents,  he  afked  him  a  variety  of  queftions, 
in  his  anfwers  to  which  the  boy  difplayed  aftoniihing 
knowledge  and  lagacity.  On  which  Angelotto,  turning 
to  the  bye-ftanders,  faid,  *'  They  who  manifeil  luch 
"  quicknefs  of  parts  at  this  early  age,  generally  decreafe 
*'  in  intelle6t  as  they  increaie  in  years,  and  become  fools 
"  when  they  have  attained  to  maturity."  Hurt  by  the  un- 
feeling rudenefs  of  this  remark,  the  ftripling  immediately 
replied,  *'  If  this  be  the  cafe,  moft  reverend  father,  you 
**  muft  have  been  a  very  forward  youth.' Y^^ 

In 


Co)  Poggii  Opera,  p,  481, 
(h)  Rid,  p.  475. 
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In  congratulating  a  man  of  Angelotto's  charader  on 
his  accefsion  to  high  eccleliailical  honours,  P^ggio  may 
he  fuipe6ied  of  pradiiing  the  dupUcity  of  a  courtier.  But 
it  may  be  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  his  letter  breathes 
the  ^irit  of  freedom ;  and  that  though  he  takes  occafion 
in  general  terms  to  commend  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  new  cardinal,  his  commendations  are  fo  iparingly  in- 
terlperfed  in  the  midil  of  a  variety  of  falutary  hints  of 
advice,  that  they  are  evidently  introduced  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  render  his  admonitions  more  palatable, 
and  confequently  more  ufeful.  We  have  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  thefe  admonitions  veere  like  good  feed 
fown  in  an  unproductive  foil ;  and  that  the  condu6l  of 
Angelotto,  fubfequent  to  his  elevation  to  a  feat  in  the 
confiftory,  refleded  difgrace  on  himfelf,  and  on  the  au- 
thors of  his  promotion,  ^a^ 

In  fummoning  the  general  council,  cardinal  Julian 
had  a6t:ed  in  conformity  to  the  powers  which  had  been 

conferred 


(a)  Poggio  intimates,  that  the  loquacity  of  this  incorrigible  ecclefiaftic  con* 
tinoally  betrayed  his  folly — that  he  was  given  to  detraction  ;  and  that  his  rapa* 
city  frequently  betrayed  him  into  violent  infringements  of  the  rules  of  juHice. 
He  has  aifo  recorded  the  following  fevere,  but  coarfe  animadverfion,  which  wa& 
made  on  his  chara6ter  after  his  death.  "  Damnabat  quidam  multis  verbis  vitam 
''  et  mores  Angelotti  Cardinalis  defun6U.  Fuit  enim  rapax  et  violentus  ut  cui 
**  nulla  efset  confcienita.  Turn  ex  aflaptibus  unus,  Opinor,  inquit,  diabolum 
''  jam  vorafse  et  cacafse  eum  faepius  ob  fcelera  fua.**  Alter  vir  [facetifsimus, 
**  Adeo  mala  caro  ejus  fuit,  inquit,  utnuUiis  daemon  quantumvis  bono  flomacho> 
''  illam  prae  naufe4  comedere  auderet." 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  477« 
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conferred  on  him  by  the  late^  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
fent  pontiff ;faj  but  Eugenius,  though  he  did  not  think 
it  advifable  openly  to  oppofe  this  meafiire,  looked  for- 
ward  to  the  convening  of  this  afsertibly  with  no  finall 
degree  of  apprehenfioh.  The  pbpeshad  always  regardied 
general  councils  with  the  Je^aloufy  which  monarchs  of 
arbitrary  principles  uniformly  entertain  of  thofe  conftitu- 
tional  bodies,  which,  undfer  varibtis  denominations^  have 
occafibnally  attempted  to  curb  the  pride  of  defpotic  au- 
thprity.  In  the  depofition  of  John  XXII.  the  council  of 
Conftance  had  eftablifhed  a  moft  dangerous  precedent ; 
and  when  Eugenius  refleded  upon  the  power  aiid  aAivity 
of  his  enemies,  hie  dreaded  the  confequences  which  might 
refuft  from  the  afsembling  of  a  deliberative  body,  which 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  however,  either  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  pontiff,  or  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  the  Chrijftian  com- 
munity, to  the  timidity  or  ambition  of  its  Ipiritual  fore- 
reign.  In  compliance  with  his  injundiions,  John  de  Pol- 
mar,  auditor  of  the  lacred  palace,  and  John  de  Ragulio, 
July  19th.  doAor  in  theology  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  repaired  to 
A.  D.  1431.    Bafil  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1431,   and  opened  the 

council,  in  the  chapter  houfe  of  the  cathedral  church. ^&^ 
Dec.  14th.     On  the  fourteenth  of  December  the  firft  iefsion  was  held, 

at 


fa)  Fasciculus  Rer.  Expet.  et  Fugiend.  p.  55. 
(bj  A^ta  Conciliorum,  torn,  xxx.  p.  25. 
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at  which  the  cardinal  of  .St.  Angelo  prefided  in  peribn, 
aad  deliyered  to  the  afsembled  ecdeiiaiiics  an  exhortation 
to  labour  diligently,  and  to  watch  with  vigilance  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Then  were  read  the 
decree  of  the  council  of,  Cqnllance,  .t;puching  the  fum- 
moning  of. general  councils;  the  inftrument  by  which 
the  city  pf  Bafil  was  appointed  as  a  proper  place  for  the 
hojLding  of  fuch  an .  afsembly,  and  various  other  docu- 
ments, which  eflablifhed  the  legitimacy  of  the  prefent  fy- 
nod.  i  It  was  then  publicly  declared,  thW  the  attentioii  of 
the  council  would  be  direfted  to  three  points — the  ex- 
tirpation of  herefy — the  prevention  of  wars  amongft  Chris- 
tians— ^and  the  reformation  of  the  church,  f^a^ 

After  the  publication  of  a  bull,  which  thundered  an 
anathema  againil:  all  thofe  who  fhould  impede  any  one  in 
his  pafeage  to  or  from  the  city  of  Bafil,  on  the  bufineis  of 

the 
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(a)  This  declaration  was  made  in  the  following  florid  terms.  ''  Haec  fan6b 
Synodos  necefsitates  Chrillianae  religionis  fedali  meditatione  recbgitans,  ma- 
ture et  digeM  deliberatione  decernit  \  ad  haec  tria>  eo>  a  quo  cunda  bona 
procedunt^  audore  Deo,  toto  solicitudinis  fhidio  operam  dare>  Primo,  ut  om- 
nium haerefum  a  Chriftiani  populi  flnibus  tenebris  profiigatis,  lumen  Catho- 
licae  veritatis,  Chriflo  veri  luce  largiente,  refiilgeat.  Secundo,  ut  bellorum 
rabie,  qui,  fatore  zizaniae  feminante  in  diverfis  partibus  mundi  affligitur  et 
"  dif^ipatur  populus  ChriflianuS|  congrui  meditatione  fedat^,  pacis  audpre  pro- 
"  flante  in  (latum  reducatur  pacificum  et  tranquillum.  Tertio,  ut  cum  multi- 
"  plicibus  vitiorum  tribulis  et  fpinis  Chrifli  vinea  jam  quafl  filvescat  prae  nimii 
"  denfitate,  ut  illis  debits  culturae  iludio  refecatis,  evangelico  agricoll^  cslitus 
<'  operante,  refloreat,  honeftatefque  fru6tus  et  honoris  felici  ubertate  producat." 

Condi,  torn,  zxx.  p.  39,  4XK 
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the  council,  and  the  recital  and  adoption  of  feveral  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  proceedings  of  that  afeembly, 
the  firft  fefsion  was  clofed.f^a^ 

When  Eugenius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the 
convocation  of  the  dreaded  fynod,  he  began  to  deliberate 
upon  the  beft  method  of  preventing  thofe  encroachments 
upon  the  pontifical  prerogatives,  v^hich  he  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  apprehend  from  its  decrees,  Upon  mature  con- 
fideration,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  riik  fb  bold  a 
ftep  as  the  difsolution  of  the  council  :  but  he  Battered 
himfelf,  that  by  removing  it  to  fome  city  under  his  own 
dominion,  he  would  be  enabled  to  control  its  proceedings 
and  to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  He  therefore  ifsued 
a  bull,  whereby  he  commanded  the  cardinal  of  St.  Ange- 
lo  to  transfer  the  council  from  Bafil  to  Bologna.  ^6j  On 
the  receipt  of  this  bull,  the  cardinal  wrote  to  Eugeni- 
us a  long  and  elaborate  letter,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  him  by  every  argument  which  was  likely  to 
influence  his  judgment,  and  by  every  appeal  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  which  was  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
fion  on  his  heart,  to  withdraw  his  oppofition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tl\e  council,  and  to  a&ift  with  zeal  in  its  efibrts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Chriftian  community,  ^c^ 

The 

(a)  Acta  ConciL  torn,  xxx.  p.  24 — iQ. 

(h)  Muraiori  Annalt,  torn,  ix.  p.  148. 

(cj  See  a  copy  of  the  cardlnars  letter  (the  good  fenfe  and  integrity  of  which 
are  much  more  commendable  than  its  Latinity)  in  the  Fasciculus  Rer,  Expet.  et 
Fug.  p.  54  €t  seq. 
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The  members  of  that  a&embly^  alfo^  fent  deputies  to  his 
faoline&,  with  inlln»5ti6ns  to  implore  aiid  require  him  to 
i:etra6k  the  ^oreiaid  bull,  and  by  his  afsistance  and  ad^ 
vice,  to  fupport  the  council  in  the  good  work  which  it 
hkd  begun.  The  afsembled  fathers  did  not  however  en- 
tirely rely  upon  the  perfimfive  eloquence  of  their  embaf- 
iadors.  Confiding  in  the  protcAion  of  the  empercM:  Sigif- 
mund,  in  the  fecond  fefeion,  which  was  heldonthefif-  ^^.,,,^^ 
tcietith  of  April,  1432,  they  took  very  decifive  meafures  a.  D.  1432. 
for  the  eftablifliment  of  their  authority.  With  this  view 
they  recited  and  confirmed  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Conftance,  wherein  it  was  alSerted,  that  every  Synod, 
lawfully  afsembled  in  the  holy  Ipirit,  conftituting  a  general 
council,  and  reprefenting  the  church  militant,  derives  its 
authority  immediately  from  Ghrift,  to  which  all  peribns, 
of  what  ftate  or  dignity  foever,  not  excepting  the  pope, 
are  bound  to  pay  obedience  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
faith,  the  extirpation  of  fchifm,  and  the  general  reformation 
of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members.  Tliey  alio  ifsued  a 
declaration,  that  the  council  then  afsembled,  could  not 
legally  be  diisolved,  prorogued,  or  transferred  to  any  other 
place  by  any  power,  no  not  even  by  the  pontifical  autho« 
rity,  without  the  confent  of  its  members. 

The  deputies  who  had  been  fent  to  Eugenius,  return- 
ing without  having  effeAed  the  objeA  of  their  mifsion, 
the  council,  by  a  public  decree,  dated  April  the  twenty-    April  28U1. 
ninth,  1432,  fupplicated,    required,  and  admoniihed  the   A.  D.  1432. 
pontifi^  to  revoke  the  bull  of  difsolution  with  the  fame 

D  d  formality 
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fonojiiity  wifcb  whicji  it  h^d. been  pjiblUh^riv  \hy  tfac  fiiiae 
decrees  Eugeww  i  ww.  funnmoaed  tp. : ^pj^r  i»  tbc  cOtm* 
cil  itt  the  fpaceof  three  lopjiths,  either  iftpei^ 
deputies  furnished  with  &U  powers  t9  »%  ir  ^i^  rnaipe^ 
He  Vfts  alio  dujy  foirewaroed*  tl^t  fl^eidd  h<?;  re 
comply  with  theie  reqiufitions^  the  council  woUfld,;  ac«- 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  juftice  and  the  holy  :^rit, 
provide  for  the  nece&ities  of  the  chturch,  and  proceed 
according  to  the  precepts  of  'divine  and  i^m^  IsLWS.faJ 
After  the^e  a6ts  of  open  hofiility^  prudence ,  diluted  to 
ithe  inembers  of  the  council>  the  necessity  of  abridging  the 
izifluence  aiid  aijCthority  of  their  advedary  as  much  as 
pp&ible;  and  for  this  purppfe,  in  their  fourth  jfeisior^ 
June  20th.     virhich  was.  held  on  the  twentieth  of  Junej^  th^y  decife^d]^ 

tl^t  ia  cafe  of  a  yac^ncy  of  the  holy  lee^  the  iuccel^or 
to  j^ugemu^  ihould  be  elected  in  the  place  wh^we  t^e 
cpuopil  ibould .  h^ppien  to  be  fitting ;  and  th^t  during  thie 
exii^encc.of  that  aiseiQbly^  the  pope  ihould  be  prohibited 
from  creating  new  cardinals* 


A.  D.  1432. 


A.  D.  1432. 


The  couiicil  prqceeded  to  ftill  more :da,ring  extreimties.. 
s^t.6th:  On  Sunday^  Septfsmber  6tb>  after  the  folemnization  of 
the  mafs^  two  procurators  of  that  a&embly  prefented  a 
petition^  which  fet  forth,  that  whereas  Eugenius,  hav- 
iapg  been  regularly  fummoned  to  revoke  the  bull  which 
he  had  ifsued,  ordaining  the  difsolutiop  of  die  council^ 

and 


CaJ  Coneiliorum,  torn.  xxx.  p,  54. 
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and  alfo  to  a^|>ear  in  ^rfoh  in  the  faid  council^  within 
the  fpace  of  ihwt  montte/had  hegle6bed  to  obey  the 
laid  fummonis,  but  had  on  the  eotitrary  periifted  in  his 
endearoUis  to  ptit  a  itop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legal 
reprefentatives  of  the  Chriftian  church,  they  demanded 
that  the  faid  Eugemus  ihouM  be  diiclared  contumelious'; 
and  that  Either  proceedings  fliould  be  had  according  to 
law.  This  petition  having  been  read^  the  bifhop  of  Con- 
ilahce/  who  o«i  that  day  prefided  in  thJe  afiehibly,  coin- 
mandbd  the-biflioi^s  of  Ferigord  and  RatiiBon,  to  make 
inquifition  whethet  the  pc^e,  or  ihy  one  duly  authorizted 
on  his  behalf  were  pifefent  in  the  council.  Thefe  prielatGS 
atcordhigly  made  the  Kqikifite  proekniatidn  thrice  from' 
th^^fteps^  theisltar;  atad'  as  many^times^' the  gates  of 
the  chdrcb.  No  one  appearing  to  anfwer  to  this  ftim- 
mcms,  a  reJ)refentation  of  this  feft  was  made  tb  the  pr<i^ 
fident;'  aftet  which  the  archbiibops  of  Tarento  and  Golbisi, 
and  the  liifhop-of  M^dalony  and  Ahtonio  di  Santb  Yito, 
auditdr  6f  tbeiiacred  pakce,  entered  the  afsembly  in  qua- 
lity of  deputies  of  the  pope;  On  inquiry^  however,  it 
was  found,  that  they  were  not  provided  with  the  plenary 
pbwer&demandedbythb  decrees  Of  the  (council,  in  confe- 
qitcnce  of !  iehich,!  a:  prot^sition  was  made  dgainfl  their 
'  aiSte.  Being,  however,  permitted  to  (peak,  they  exhorted 
the  afsembled  dignitaries,  as  they  wilhed  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  to  drop  thefe  harfh  proceedings  againft  the 
common  father  of  the  faithful.  After  fpme  deliberation, 
the  prefident  replied  in  the  name  of  the  council,  that  the 
members  of  that  augufl  body  would  deliberate  upon  the 

D  d  2  matters 
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matters  which  had  on  that  day  been  propofed  to  their 
cojoiideration ;  and  that  they  would  endeavour  to  a<ft  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
Chriftian  world.  After  thanking  the  president  for  this 
gracious  anfwer,  the  deputies  of  Eugehius  withdrew- f^a^ 
On  the  eighteenth  of  December  the  council  was  pleafed 
to  enlarge  the  term  prefcribed  for  the  fubmiision  of  Eu- 
genius  for  the  ipace  of  fixty  days ;  and  at  the  lame  time 
prohibited  all  ecclefiaftics  or  others  from  attempting  to 
eiiablifh  at  Bologna^  or  eliewhere^  any  iynod  in  oppofition 
to  the  general  council  then  fitting  at  Bafil.^2^^  At  the 
expiration  of  the  abovementioned  term  of  fixty  days, 
the  procurators  of  the  council,  on  the .  nineteenth  of 
February,  1433,  again  demanded  fen tence  againft  the 
contumacious  pontiff,  and  were  again  informed  by  the 
prefident,  that  this  important  afiair  would  be  the  fubje<9: 
of  the  future  deliberations  of  the  aisembly.^c^  The  tc- 
fult  of  thefe  deliberations  waa,  that  the  council;  out  of 
its  great  clemency,  indulged  Eugenius  with  the  ftiU  fiir- 
ther  ipace  of  fixty  days,  at  the  iame  time  declaring,  that 
fhoiUd  he  not  within  that  time  fully  and  unreiervedly 
acknowledge  and  fubmit  to  its  authority,,  he  Ihould  Hand 
convi^led  of  notorious  contumacy,  and  ihould  be  fuf- 

pended 
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pended  from  the  adminiftration  of  all  pontifical  fundlions^^ 
both  in  fpirituals  and  in  temporals*  ^<r^ 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  theie  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  council,  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  uneaiineis 
in  the  mind  of  Eugenius.  The  pride  of  the  pontiff  was 
wounded  by  the  decree,  which  pronounced  the  fubordi* 
nation  of  the  papal  dignity  to  the  mandate  of  a  collediye 
body,  the  individual  members  of  which  were  accuftomed 
to  proftrate  themielves  before  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  homage  of  unreferved  fubmifsion.  His  refentment 
was  rouied  by  the  denunciation  of  the  puniChment,  which 
awaited  his  refuial  to  concur  in  his  own  humiliation ;  and 
when  he  confidered  the  popularity  which  the  council  had 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  the  general  perfuafion  of  the 
Chriilian  world,  that  its  deliberations  would  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  his  breaft  was  agitated  by  a  fenfe 
of  the  danger  which  he  incurred  in  counteradiing  its 
operations.  Poggio  entered  with  dutiful  zeal  into  the 
feelings  of  his  patron,  and  refolved  to  attempt,  by  friend- 
ly admonition  and  remonilrance,.  to  periuade  the  cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  to  withdraw  his  countenance  and  fupport 
from  t|ie  rd>ellious  ecclefiaitics  of  Bafil.  With  this  view 
he  addreised  to  him  an  elaborate  letter,  in  which  he  en- 
treated him  to  confider,  that  though  in  fummoning  the 
couqcil  he  was  actuated  by  the  moft  upright  intentions, 

and 
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and  by  a  fincere  defire  to  promote  the  gt>od  of  the  ctrntdb, 
yet  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  believe,  that  the  pope  was 
influenced  by  the  fame  motives  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinion,  that  fuch  an  afsembly  was  inexpedient  and  dan- 
gerous. He  reminded  him,  that  he  was  by  hb  means 
authorized  to  fet  up  his  private  Sentiments  in  oppofition 
to  the  decifion  of  the  head  of  the  church.  Hie  further 
toWerved,  that  they  who  began  the  reformatioil  fo  loudly 
demanded>  by  manifeiling  their  contempt  of  thfe  pon- 
tifical dignity,  were  the  mod  dangerous  partizans  and 
promoters  of  herefy.  He  then  proceeded  folemnly  to 
fbrewarh  hiis  friend>  th^t  if  he  perfifted  in  his  determina- 
tion, he  would  forfeit  his  peace  of  mind  for  ever;  for  he 
would  have  the  mortification  of  leeing  thig  plans  which 
he  had  meditated  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  converted 
into  the  means  of  her  deftruAioni  After  afsuring  him 
that  the  council  was  likely  to  become  £libiervi<int  to  th^ 
ambition  of  one  fbve^eign  prince,  arid  to  the  hatred 
which  another  had  conceived  againft  Eugenius,  who  was 
already  doomed  to  depofition — he  thus  proceeded^ — "  Yoii 
"  will  perhaps  lay,  I  know  nothing  of  the  intetitlons  of 
'^  others ;  but  as  to  myfelf>  I  ata  confcious  that  I  ain 
prompted  by  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
good ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  conlequetices  of  the 
"  meaiures  which  I  adopt,  the  reditude  of  my  intentions 
^'  will  fecure  me  from  blame.  But  take  cdre  my  g^od 
*'  friend,  left  you  be  led  aftray.  I  know  that  your  in- 
tentions are  excellent :  but  I  alfo  know  that  you  can- 
not anfwer  for  the  integrity  of  your  afsociates.    Afiairs 
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uiary  iisue  in  a  manser  diredlj  'contrary  to  jour  cx- 
pedlations.  It  is  a  moft  difficult  talk  to  curb  refent^ 
ment^  hatred,  and  avarice ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
men  are  corrupted  by  being  freed  from  ialutary  re- 
ffaraidpts;  When  y dm  take  into,  confideratiion  the  diJ^ 
ferent  Yie^ts  by  which  mankind  axe  ai£tua^r  th^  hQpef 
of  the  public  brauefit  which  youf  expeft  to  derive  from 
.this  council,  fhoitld  not  render  you  in&nfible  of  the  dauH 
ger  witiii  which  it  is  attend[ed.  Tou  ought  tharefort^  t<^. 
<bead  incurring  a  weight  of  refponfibility  by  obftinatdy 
perfevering  in  your  own  opinion.  In  explaining  to  the 
pontiff  the  reafons  which  convince  you  of  the  expedien- 
cy of  fummoning  a  council,  you  have  a6led  as  becomes  ai 
virtuous  and  prudent  man.  His  holineis  is,  however,  of 

.  opinion,  that  the  prefent  is  not  a  proper  time  for  thfihold^ 
ing  of  fuch  an  a6cmbly~Do  you  think  it  right  to  main- 
tain yoUF  fentiments  by  arms  and  violence  ?  Plato  lay& 
thatwe  oi^ht  not  to  bear  arms  againfi:  our  nativecouirtry 

.  or  our  parents— And  who  is  more  truly  our  parent 
than  the  fearthly  reprefentative  of  our  father  in  Heaven  ^ 
and  what  country  is  more  dear  to  iis  than  the  church 
*^  in  which  we  are  fiived  ?  Tou  and  the  pontiff  are  aim- 
ing at  the  iame  end,  but  by  different  means~-WhichL 
of  you  ought  to  give  way  to  the  other?  Confider,  I 
entreat  you,  the  diipofitiona  and  views  of  thof^  who 
countenance  this  afsembly,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  they  entertain  the  moft  pernicious  defigns.  If 
you  do   not  recede,  you  will  inflid  upon  the  church 
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"  a  wound;    which,  however  you  may  wilh,   you  will 
*^  be  unable  to  heal.'Y^>' 

The  doftrine  of  pafsive  obedience  may  be  ferioufly 
maintained  by  thofe  who  baik  in  the  funihine  of  pince- 
ly  favour,  and  by  thofe  who  are  pleafed  or  fatisfied 
with  the  condu6l  of  the  powers  that  be  :  for  men  feel  no 
dilpofition  to  reiift  meafures  which  operate  to  their  own 
advantage,  or  which  they  themfelves  approve.  But  when 
they  are  required  to  do  that  which  is  fubverfive  of  their 
interefts,  or  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  they  generally 
find  reafons,  to  themfelves  at  leaft  fatisfa^fcory,  for  oppo- 
fing  the  didates  even  of  long  eflablifhed  authority.  So 
it  was  with  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo.  Dazzled  by  the 
fplendors  which  beamed  around  the  prefidential  throne, 
he  could  not  fee  the  cogency  of  the  reafons  which  urged 
him  to  forego  his  newly  acquired  honours  ;  and  the  argu- 
ments of  Poggio  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduct. 
On  the  contrary,  he  deemed  it  flridUy  compatible  with 
his  duty  to  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  flill  to 
Sept.  11th.  prefide  in  the  rebellious  fynod,  which  on  the  eleventh 
A.  D.  1433.    ^y  Qf  September,   again  met  in  folemn  afsembly.     In 

this  fefsion,  the  procurators  of  the  council,  after  reprefent- 
ing,  that  notwithflanding  the  lenity  which  had  been  ex- 
ercifed  towards  Eugenius,  in  deferring  the  procefs  which 
his  obflinacy  jufUy  merited,  the  pontiff  flill  refufed  to 

fubmit 
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iubmit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  auguil  reprefentatives  of 
the  Chriilian  church,  demanded,  that  without  any  de- 
lay, he  Ihould  be  put  upon  his  trial,  as  being  impeached 
of  contumacious  oppofition  to  the  exercife  of  legitimate 
authority.  ^  To  this  demand  the  archbilhop  of  Spoleto  and 
the  biihop  of  Cervi,  in  the  name  of  Eugenius,  made  cer- 
tain frivolous  obje6lions  which  were  immediately  over- 
ruled. The  pontifical  deputies  were  then  informed  by  the 
prelident,  that  if  they  were  prepared  to  announce  the  de- 
termination of  their  mafter  to  comply  with  the  requifiti- 
ons  of  the  aisembly  in  whofe  prefence  they  ftood,  this 
welcome  intelligence  would  be  received  with  the  utmoil 
joy — but  that  if  they  were  not  authorized  fo  to  do,  they 
might  reft  afsured,  that  the  members  of  the  council  would 
prefer  death  to  the  adoption  of  any  meafures  which  were 
likely  to  endanger  the  church  of  Chrift,  The  envoys  of 
Eugenius  not  being  authorized  to  make  the  required  con- 
ceisions,  withdrew  from  the  aisembly,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  a  legal  procefs  would  have  been  inftantly  com- 
menced againft  their  contumacious  conftituent. 

In  this  crifis  Eugenius  was  Iheltered  from  the  threatened 
ftorm  by  the  friendfhip  of  the  emperor  Sigifmund.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  1431,  that  monarch 
had  come  into  Italy  with  the  intention  of  receiving  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.^fl^    Eugenius 
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however  taking  umbrage  at  his  intimate  connexion  with 
the  duke  of  Milan,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  iecret  eiiemy 
to  himfelf,  and  the  avowed  foe  of  his  country,  refufed  to 
permit  him  to  vifit  Rome.f^a^  The  emperor  being  thus 
fruftrated  in  the  attainment  of  the  objed:  of  his  journey 
acrofs  the  Alps,  quitted  Milan,  and  after  vifiting  Fiacenza, 
Parma,  and  Lucca,  at  length  went  to  Siena,  where  he 
fixed  his  abode  for  the  ipace  of  fevehd  months.  During 
his  refidence  in  this  city  he  carried  on  a  negociation  with 
the  pontiff*,  in  -the  courfe  of  which  he  found  means  to 
calm  the  jealous  apprehenfions  of  Eugenius,  who  at  length 
confented  to  admit  the  imperial  petitioner  into^  his  capi* 
tal.  Sigifmund  accordingly  made  his  triumphant  entry 
into  Rome,  where  he  was  received  on  the  twenty-firft  of 
May,  14S3,  by  the  acclamations  of  the  populace;  and 
on  the  thirty-fiffi;  of  the  fame  month  he  was  crowned 
with  all  due  folemnity  in  the  church  of  the  Vati- 
can, ^^  The  feftivity  which  occurred  on  this  occaiion 
was  encreafed  by  the  joy  difiufed  throughout  Italy,  on 
account  of  the  termination  of  the  war  between  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  the  Florentines,  who  had  been  induced 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Marquis  of  Efte,  to  iign  a  treaty 
of  peace  at  Ferrara  about  three  weeks  before  Sieifmund's 
arrival  in  Rome.^c^     During  the  emperor's  rendence  in 

that 
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that  city^  he  experienced  from  Eugenius  the  reipedful 
holpitality  which  was  due  to  his  exalted  rank  and  the 
excellence  of  his  charader.^a^  In  return  for  the  kind- 
nels  of  the  pontiff^  he  determined  to  promote  his  intereiis 
by  moderating  the  violence  of  the  council.  He  accor- 
dingly fent  by  his  ambafsadors  a  letter  to  that  afsembly, 
in  which,  after  recounting  the  good  fervices  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  council  of  Conflance,  which,  he  obierved, 
bore  fufficient  teftimony  of  the  zeal  which  he  felt  for 
the  good  of  the  church,  he  requefted  that  the  term 
appointed  for  the  probation  of  Eugenius,  might  be  further 
prolonged  for  the  ipace  of  thirty  days.  With  this  requeil, 
the  council  immediately  complied,  and  lisued  a  decree 
accordingly.  ^^^  Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  this  de- 
cree, the  emperor  arrived  in  Bafil,  and  his  influence  was 
ipeedily  vifible,  in  the  additional  lenity  fliewn  to  the  pon- 
tiff, by  the  prorogation  of  further  proceedings  againft 
him  for  the  ipace  of  ninety  days,  from  the  fixth  of 
November  1433,  on  which  day  Sigifmund  afsifled  in 
perfon  at  the  fitting  of  the  council,  adorned  with  all  the 
infignia  of  imperial  authority* 

E  e  2  WhUft 
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fa)  During  his  refidenoe  in  Romej  Sigilmund  received  from  the  pontiff  fix 
thoufand  gold  crowns  per  month,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  fbte  becoming 
his  exalted  rank.  Poggio  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  emperor's  coronation 
in  8  letter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed. 
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Whilll  Si^fmund  was  thus  exerting  his  influence  to 
avert  from  Eugenius,  the  evil  confequences  of  his  ilem 
refuial  to  concur  in  any  act  derogatory  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  fovereign  pontificate,  the  proceeding  of  the 
council  afforded  the  enemies  of  the  pontiff  a  pretext  to 
gratify  their  ambition  and  revenge,  by  the  invafion  of 
his  territories.  It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  late  war,  which  the  duke  of  Milan  had 
waged  with  various  fuccels  againil  the  Florentines,  that 
prince  had  been  greatly  irritated  by  the  fupport  given  to 
his  adverfaries  by  the  pontiff,  on  whom  he  determined 
to  fignalize  his  vengeance  whenever  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity ihould  prefent  itfelf.  When,  therefore,  the  coun- 
cil of  Bafil  had  decreed,  that  the  refufal  of  the  pontiff 
to  concur  in  its  meafures  fhould  render  him  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  fufpenfion  from  all  pontifical  functions  what- 
foever,  the  duke  aided  and  abetted  Francefco  Sforza, 
who,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  made  an  irruption  into  the  flates  of  the  church, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Jefi,  Monte  d'Olmo,  Ofimo, 
Afcoli,  and  Ancona.  At  the  fame  time,  the  very  center 
of  the  ecclefiailical  territories  was  infefted  by  three  noted 
Condottieri,  Taliano  Furlano,  Antonello  da  Siena,  and 
Jacopo  da  Lunato,  who  also  profefsing  to  ad:  on  behalf 
of  the  council,  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  Nor  did 
the  difficulties  of  Eugenius  end  here  ;  for  he  now  found 
by  sad  experience,  that  he  who  in  the  hour  of  prolperity 
injures  a  benefaftor,  may  in  the  ieafon  of  adverfity,  find 
that  benefa<ftor  in  the  number  of  his  moft  implacable  ene- 
mies. 
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mies.  His  territories  were  harraisdd  by  the  able  warrior 
Niccolo  FortebracciOy  who  had  formerly  commanded  the 
pontifical  troops  with  great  courage  and  fidelity^  and  had 
reduced  under  the  ecclefiaitieal 'dominion,  the  towns  of 
Yetralia  and  Civita  Yecchia ;  but  wiien  faei  demanded  the 
recompence  to  which  he  juftly  imagined  himfelf  entitled » 
had  indignantly  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  booty  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  expedition  in  which  he  had  been  en* 
gaged,  was  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  fervices.  Pog*- 
gio,  who  regarded  his  native  country  with  that  proud 
partiality  which  has  always  been  a  Ifariking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Italians,  was  greatly  chagrined  when 
he  law  the  dominions  of  the  pontiff  laid  wafte  by  a  war, 
the  flames  of  which  were  kindled  by  a  convention  of  Ger- 
mans. His  attachment  to  his  mailer  alfo  filled  him  with 
the  deepeft  concern,  when  he  beheld  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  which  Eugenius  was  expofed  by  the  iiicur- 
fions  of  his  enemies.  His  fenfe  of  the  pontiff's  misfor- 
tunes was  the  more  acute,  as  he  was  well  aware,  that 
the  comforts  and  emdluments ,  of  the  officers  of  the  pon- 
tifical houfehold  were  liable  to  be  materially  dimini&ed 
by  the  interruption  of  bufinefs,  and  the  defalcation  of  the 
papal  revenues,  which  mull  be  the  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  prelent  difturbances.  Recolle6ling  the  dilagreea- 
ble  fituation  in  which  he  had  been  formerly  placed  by 
the  depolition  of  John  XXH.  he  was  fearful  left  the  coun- 
cil of  Balil  Ihould  dethrone  his  preieiit  lord ;  by  which 
circumftance  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  dilagreeable  al- 
ternative of  either  quitting  that  line  of  preferment,  in 
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which  he  had  fixed  all  his  hopes  of  future  fubiiilence>  or 
of  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  a  tnafter^  whofe  embarrais* 
ments  would  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  giving  his  ier<* 
rants  a  remuneration  at  all  adequate  either  to  their  mer 
rits,  or  to  their  necefsiti«s.  FiiU  of  thefe  gloomy  pre- 
iages^  he  determined  once  more  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo^  whom  he  regarded  as  at  leail 
the  innocent  author  of  the  calamities  which. afibfted  every 
confiderate  mind  with  forrow.  He  accordingly  tranf* 
mitted  to  him  the  following  letter,  in  which,  wifely  for- 
bearing to  reproach  his  fjriend  for  his  pail  condud:,  or  to 
enforce  with  importunate  energy,  the  necelsity  of  a* 
dopting  new  meafures,  he  gave  him  fuch  an  account  of 
the  flate  of  Italy,  and  of  his  own  feelings,  as  was  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impreision  upon  his  heart. 
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**  Being  feme  time  ago  alarmed  by  the  proipe<9:  of 
impending  calamity,  and  clearly  forefeeing  the  tem* 
pefts  which  have  now  begun  to  rage  with  the  utmofi: 
violence,  I  detailed  my:  appreheniions  in  a  letter  which 
''  I  intended,  moft  reverend  father,  to  have  addrdsed  to 
"  you.  This  letter,  which  the  nature  of  its  fubjeft 
'^  caufed  to  be  extended  to  an  extraordinary  length,  I  did 
not  fend  to  you,  according  to  my  original  defign-— not 
through  fear  of  exciting  your  difpleafure  (for  I  know 
you  too  well  to  entertain  any  appreheniioi]^  on  that 
lubjeft)  but  through  dread  of  giving  offence  to  others. 
For  though  I  was  confcious  that  I  was  prompted  to 
write  merely  by  a  wiih  to  promote  the  public  good,  I 
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^*  waft  apprdienii ve  left  mj  mdtiTes  ihould  be  mifconHraed^ 
^'  and  left  it  ihould  be  thought  that  my  letter  was  diiStated 
by  flattery.  You  however,  and  many  other  refpeAable 
characters,  can  bear  witneis,  that  flattery  is  not  by  any 
means  among  the  number  of  my  failings,  and  that  nei'^ 
ther  a  love  of  reputation,  nor  a  r^ard  for  my  own  in- 
tereft,  ever  induces  me  to  proftitute  my  opinions,  or 
to  approve  in  words,  what  I  difapprove  in  my  heart. 
'"  On  fome  occafions  indeed  I  have  been  materially  injur- 
ed by  the  freedom  with  which  I  am  accuftomed  to 
fpeak  my  fentiments.  But  fenfible  as  I  was,  that  the 
''  difsenfions  of  the  powerful  are  always  dangerous,  and 
''  that  the  difsenfions  of  eccleliaftics  are  attended  with 
peculiar  peril,  inaimuch  as  they  involve  the  hazard  of 
'  immortal  fouls;  having  alfo  frequently  read  and  heard, 
that  trifling  diiagreements  have  been  inflamed  into  the 
greateft  animofity  and  flrife,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  ftates 
and  empires,  I  was  afraid  left  this  new  contention  a- 
mongft  the  chiefs  of  the  facerdotal  order,  ihould  in- 
"  volve  the  Chriftian  world  in  difficulties  which  neither 
'*  you  nor  your  afsociates,  whatever  might  be  your 
"  inclination,  would  be  able  to  obviate.  When  we  are 
"  called  to  the  taik  of  deliberation,  we  may  forbear  to 
*'  aft  if  we  pleafe.  But  when  we  have  begun  to  a6l:, 
"  fortune,  the  arbitrefs  of  human  aflairs,  direfts  the 
*'  event ;  and  dire6b  it  rather  according  to  the  didates 
"  of  her  caprice,  as  Salluft  obferves,  than  according  to 
the  principles  of  reafon.  When  you  have  once  put 
yourfelf  in  motion,  you  cannot  flop  when  you  pleafe. 
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In  perilous  ieafons  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  try  to 
preferve  the  Ihip  by  retaining  it  in  the  harbour.  When 
you  have  committed  yourfelf  to  the  winds,  you  are 
compelled  to  obey  their  impulse.  In  -  thefe  circum- 
flances  the  moil  Ikilful  pilot  may  fuffer  ihip  wreck,  or 
at  leaft,  defpairing  of  making  any  effeAual  reliftance 
againft  the  fury  of  the  gale,  he  may  be  carried  into 
regions  far  diftant  from  thofe  to  which  it  was  his  wiih 
to  fteer  his  courfe.  When  I  reflefted  on  thefe  topics  I 
was  in  a  manner  irrefiftibly  impelled  by  my  s^Aion 
"  for  our  common  country,  to  acquaint  you  with  my 
*'  Sentiments.  After  haying  refided  for  fo  many  years 
"  in  the  Roman  court,  I  was  grieved  to  fee  our  affairs 
''  reduced  to  luch  a  ftate,  that  we  had  every  thing  to 
"  fear,  and  but  little  to  hope.  In  thefe  circumftances 
"  I  had  no  confolation  for  my  forrow :  for  I  have  not, 
**  like  others,  been  fo  intent  upon  amafsing  riches,  as  to 
"  be  able  to  lofe  my  fenfe  of  the.  public  calamity  in  the 
"  contemplation  of  my  private  prolperity.  I  could  wilh 
^'  to  be  numbered  amongfl  thofe 

<'  Whofe  walls  now  rife,  who  reft  in  foft  repofe/' 

"  Though  I  am  fe^fibly  affecfted  by  the  diftrelses  of 
our  church,  yet  I  muft  confels,  that  if  my  own  for- 
tunes were  not  involved  in  the  common  danger,  I 
'*  ihould  feel  little  compafsion  for  thofe  who  have  brought 
"  mifchief  upon  their  own  heads,  by  the  obflinate  folly 
"  of  their  councib.    But  I  am  now  diHrefsed  by  a  dou- 
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ble  grief.  For  as  I  have  two  countries,  namely,  the 
land  of  my  nativity  and  the  Roman  court,  the  theatre 
of  my  induflrious  exertions,  the  ruin  of  the  latter^ 
which  feems  to  be  faft  approaching,  cannot  but  bring 
"  calamity  upon  the  former.  And  certainly,  matters  are 
now  brought  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  human  wif- 
dom  feems  incompetent  to  the  healing  of  the  evil.  A 
*'  fire  is  kindled,  which  nothing  but  the  moft  extenfive 
^'  ruin  can  extinguiflx.  Much  better  would  it  have  been 
"  that  this  unfortunate  council  had  never  afsembled,  than 
that  it  ibould  have  occafioned  the  devailation  of  Italy. 
We  daily  behold  the  fortrefses  and  towns  of  this  un- 
happy country,  plundered  by  a  lawlefs  foldiery. — 
Slaughter,  fire,  rapine,  the  violation  of  helplefs  fe- 
males, fwell  the.  catalogue  of  her  woes.  Great  occa- 
fion  have  we  to  lament,  that  the  holy  fpirit  (if  indeed 
it  now  deigns  to  dwell  amongll  us)  has  changed  its 
nature,  and  inflead  of  being  the  author  of  peace  and 
'*  concord,  is  become  the  exciter  of  hatred  and  malevo- 
*'  lence.  Some  people  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that 
Italy  has  too  long  enjoyed  the  bleisings  of  tranquillity, 
and  they  have  fupplied  the  ambitious  with  the  means 
of  difturbing  the  public  peace.  By  this  conduct  they 
"  attempt  to  cure  a  flight  indifpofition  by  the  introduction 
of  a  dangerous  diieaie.  For  though  it  may  be  juilly 
faid,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  body  was  in  fome  relpe<fts 
out  of  order,  the  complaint  was  not  of  fo  ferious  a  na- 
ture as  to  require  the  application  of  fuch  violent  reme- 
dies as  are  now  reforted  to.     It  can  never  be  the  part 
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"  of  wifdom  to  correA  one  error  by  the  commifsion  of  a 
greater.      But  let  uS  fubmit  the  ifeues  of  things    to 
the  diredlion  of  providence.     One  thing  I  forefee,  that 
Ibme  nations   will   derive  advantage  from  our  ruin, 
"  whilft  others  will  fhare  in  our  afflictions.     But  I  am 
''  not  anxious  about  the  deitiny  of  other  countries.     I 
"  mourn  over  the  calamities  which  I  am  well  aware  will 
be  brought  upon  Italy  by  the  opprefsion  which  we  en- 
dure, and  by  the  ambition  of  a  prince  who  wilhes  to 
"  reign  according  to  the  di6tates  of  his  own  arbitrary 
"  will.     You  muft  remember  that   I  prophefied,    that 
*'  theie  evils  would  flow  from  the  convocation  of  the 
"  council ;  and  I  have  refolved  to  addrefs  you  once  more 
'*  on  this  fubjeft,  in  order  to  afsure  you  that  I  was  not 
"  prompted  by  refentment  thus  to  communicate   my 
"  opinion,  and  to  prognoflicate  impending  mifchiefs.     I 
beg  that  you  will  not  be  difpleafed  either  by  my  for- 
mer, or  by  my  prefent  letter.     If  your  confcience  ac- 
quits you,  regard  my  remarks  as  referring  to  others, 
and  not  to  yourfelf.     If  you  have  inadvertently  fallen 
into  error,  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him,  who  in 
the  honeft  language  of  admonition,  lay^s  before  you  his 
'^  own  fentiments,  or  the  opinions  of  the  world  at  large 
concerning  the  nature  of  your  conduft.     For  though 

« 

your  virtue  has  raifed  you  to  the  higheft  degree  of  dig- 
nity, yet  I  know  that  you  are  but  a  man,  that  many 
circumftances  efcape  your  obfervation,  that  various 
matters  elude  your  inquiries,  and  in  fhort,  that  it  is 
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'^  impofsible  for  you  to  attain  to  uniyerfal  or  infallible 
"  knowledge/ Ya^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  attempt  of  Poggio  to  in- 
duce the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  to  adopt  the  views  of  the 
Roman  court,  was  produftive  of  any  benefit  either  to 
himfelf  or  the  pontiff.  Eugenius  indeed  finding  himfelf 
involved ,  in  the  greatei^  dif&eultie^  had  determined  to 
yield  to  necefsity,  and  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
the  council.  He  accordingly  commifsioned  the  archbi* 
fhop  of  Taranto,  and  the.biihop  of  Cpiyi,  to  prefent  to 
the  aisembled  father/s  a  let|:er>  in.which  he  deckred,  that 
whereas  great  dif^ensions  had  ariien  in  cpnfequence  of  his 
having  difsolved  the  council  then  fitting  at  Bafil,  he  was 
willing  to  teftify  his  regard  for  the  church  by  confirming 
the  proceedings  of  that  afseipbly,  which  he  acl^iowledged 
to  have  been  le^ly  held  and  continued.;  unrefervedly 
revoking  the  bulls  by  which  its  proceedings  ^had  been 
condemned,  and  profefeing  that  he  would  henceforth 
ceafe  fromdoii^  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  of  any  of  its  adherents.  ^6^  This  tettftr,  which 
was  publicly  read  in  the  cathedral  of  Bafil  on  the  5th  of 
February  1434,  gate  confiderable  fatidfa^Uon  to  the  friends 
of  reformation  and  peace,  who  hoped  that. the  happi- 

Ff  2.  eft 


(a)  Poggii  Epist.  Ml.  p.  221>  222,  223.    This  letter,  which  by  a  typogra- 
phical error  is  dated  1433,  was  written,  Jan.  27th,  1434. 
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eft  confequences  would  refult  from  this  union  of  the  head 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  eccleiiaftical  body. — 
Together  with  his  conciliatory  epiftle,  Eugenius  lent  a 
commifsion,  empowering  feveral  eminent  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  to  aft  as  his  reprefentatives,  and  in  his  name 
to  prefide  at  the  debates  of  the  council.  Such  however 
was  the  jealoufy  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  pon- 
tiff were  obferved,  that  before  thefe  deputies  were  per- 
mitted, in  their  official  capacity  to  take  any  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  council,  they  were  compelled  to  take 
an  oath,  whereby  they  bound  themfelves  to  maintain  all 
the  ordinances  of  that  alsembly,  and  particularly  that  de- 
cree which  afserted,  that  the  authority  of  a  general  coun- 
cil was  paramount  to  that  of  the  pope.f^a^ 

Though  by  thefe  afts  of  concefeion,  Eugenius  appear- 
ed to  have  made  his  peace  with  the  council,  his  domini- 
ons continued  to  feel  the  fcourge  of  war.  The  freeboot- 
ers by  which  they  were  infefted,  in  faA  defpifed  the  de- 
bates of  churchmen ;  and  though  they  pretended  that 
they  invaded  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates  in  order  to  compel 
Eugenius  to  fubmit  to  the  power  of  the  council,  they  did 
not  manifeft  any  difpofition  to  withdraw  their  forces 
when  the  pretended  objeft  of  their  expedition  was  ac- 
compliflied.  In  thefe  circumftances  Eugenius  endeavour- 
ed to  diminiih  the  number  of  his  foes  by  foliciting  Sforza 

to 
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to  agree  to  terms  of  pacification.     In  this  inftance  his  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  the  defired  fuccefs.     Sforza,   on 
condition  of  his  being  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
Marca  d'Ancona,  with  the  title  of  apoftolic  vicar  and 
gonfaloniere  of  the  Roman  church,   not  only  confented 
to  abilain  from  further  hoftilities  againfl  his  holinefs,  but 
promifed  to  defend  the  pontiff  from  the  attacks  of  his 
other  enemies.     In  purlliance  of  this  promife,  he  turned 
his  arms  againft  Fortebraccio,  whom  he  fought  and  de- 
feated near  Tivoli.     The  duke  of  Milan  was  greatly  dif- 
pleafed  by  the  change  which  had  fo  fuddenly  taken  place 
in  the  politics  of  Sforza ;  and  ftill  perfifting  in  his  deter- 
mination to  harrafs  the  pontiff,  he  excited  Niccolo  Picci- 
nino  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  his  native  city  Perugia. 
Piccinino   marching  into  Romagna  with  this  intention, 
kept  Sforza  in  check,  and  thus  favoured  the  operations 
of    Fortebraccio.     The  latter  chieftain  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  ^troops  from  Viterbo,  pufhed  his  light 
cavalry  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.     On  the  approach  of 
his  forces,  the  fadion  of  the  Colonnas,    who,    though 
not  openly,  yet  deeply  refented  the  cruelty  with  which 
their  chiefs  had  been  treated  at  the  commencement  of 
Eugenius's  pontificate,  and  had  long  been  waiting  for 
an  opportuniny  of  taking  vengeance  on  their  adverfa- 
ries,  flew  to  arms,  exhorting  the  populace  to  alsert  their     May  29th. 
liberty.     The  infurreftion  foon  became  general,  and  the   A.  D  1433. 
rebeUious  Romans,  not  contented  Vith  imprifoning  Fran- 
eefco  Condolmieri,  the  nephew  of  Eugenius,  furrounded 
with  guards  the  refidence  of  the  pontiff  himfelf.     Eu- 
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genius,  however,  diiguifing  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  their  vigilance; 
June  5th.  and,  attended  by  two  only  of  his  domeilics,  threw 
himfelf  into  a  fmall  bark,  with  an  intention  of  taking 
refuge  in  Ollia*  But  tfe  had  not  proceeded  far  down  the 
Tyber,  before  he  was  recognized  by  the  populace,  wbo, 
crowding  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  almoil  overwhelmed 
him  with  a  Ihower  of  flones  and  arrows.  So  fierce  was 
their  attack,  that  it  was  not  without  confiderable  dii&cul- 
ty  that  the .  fugitive  pontiff  efiecfted  his  eicape,  and  re- 
tired, firft  to  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  to  Florence,  (a) 

On  this  occafion  the  officers  of  the  pontifical  houfe- 
hold  were  difperfed,  each  providing  for  his  own  iafety 
according  to  the  didates  of  his  prudence,  or  his  fear. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  embarking  in  fome  fmall 
coalling  vefsels,  fet  lail  for  Pifa ;  but  were  met  in  the 
Qourfe  of  their  voyage  by  fome  Corfican  pirates,  who 
plundered  them  of  all  their  property.  Others,  attempt- 
ing to  proceed  to  Florence  by  land,  were  expofed  to 
varipus  vexations. .  Foggio  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  foldiers  of  Piccinino,  who  detained 
him  in  captivity,  in  the  expedation  of  extorting  from 
him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  by  way  of  ranfom.^Z;^ 

When 


(a)  Muratori  Annali^  torn,  \x,  p.  155,  156,  ISJ,  l5S,'^PlaHnap  p.  405.- 
Amirbgii  Traversarii  EpistoUe,  lib.  i.  ep,  ti.  apud  notas. 
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When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  Tufcan 
territory,  it  excited  the  deep  concern  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  particularly  of  Ambrogio  Traversari,  who, 
without  delay,  earneftly  folicited  Francefco,  count  of 
Poppio,  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  procure  his  liberation. 

*'  Since  I  laft  wrote  to  you,*'  lays  he  in  his  letter  to 

the  count,  "  I  have  received  information  that  my  moft 

intimate  friend,  the  dear  afsociate  of  my  iludies,  Pog- 

gio,  the  papal  lecretary,  is  detained  in  captivity  by  the 

magnificent  lord  and  excellent  captain  Niccolo  Picci- 

nino.     Believe  me  this  intelligence  is  very  painful  to 

my  feelings — but  the  concern  which  I  experience,  is 

much  alleviated  by  the  opinion  which  I  have  long  en- 

'*  tertained  of  your  humanity,  and  which  induces  me  to 

hope  that  I  fliall  not  make  a  requeft  to  you  in  vain. — 

I  beg  and  befeech  you  therefore,  my  lord,  to  ule  all 

diligence  to  efFedt  the  liberation  of  one  whom  you 

know  to  be  moft  dear  to  me.     I  prefume  that  the  il- 

"  luftrious  chieftain,  at  whofe  diipofal  he  now  is,  can 

deny  you  nothing,  efpecially  when  you  make  a  rea- 

fonable  requeft  on  behalf  of  a  friend.     I  ftiould  be 

"  more  difFufe  in  my  petition  did  I  think  it  were  needful, 

"  and  were  I  not  afsured,  that  fewer  words  than  thofe 

"  which   I  have   already   written  will  be  fufficient  to 

"  induce  Piccinino  to  reftore  fo  learned  and  liberally 

*'  minded  a  man  as  Poggio,  to  liberty. "^a^ 
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The  endeavours  of  Ambrogio  to  procure  the  gra- 
tuitous releafc  of  Poggio  were  inefFeAual.  The  rugged 
foldiers  who  detained  the  learned  Secretary  in  captivity, 
had  no  fympathy  with  the  feelings  of  friendihip.  They 
reipe6ted  not  the  accomplilhments  of  the  fcholar,  and 
in  all  probability  their  obfervation  of  the  efteem  in 
which  their  prilbner  was  held  by  his  friends,  ferved 
only  to  enhance  the  price  which  they  demanded  for  his 
liberation.  Finding  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  de- 
liverance, Poggio  purchafed  his  freedom  at  the  expenfe 
of  a  fum  of  money,  which  the  narrownefs  of  his  circum- 
flanoes  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  pay; 
and  immediately  on  his  enlargement,  he  continued  his 
route  to  Florence,  f^a^ 


(aj  Poggii  Hist,  de  Fariei.  Fori.  p.  gi.^Opera,  p.  392. 
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STATE  of  /larties  in  Florence — Cofmo  de  Medicis  at 
the  head  of  thefadion  of  thejieolile — His  hanijh- 
ment — Poggio*s  letter  to  him  on  that  occq/ion^i-^ 
Francefco  Filelfo  an  enemy  of  the  Medicis-^Pog* 
gio's  quarrel  with  Filelfo. 
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^T  almoil  any  other  period  than  that  of  the  flight  of 
Eugenius  from  Rome^  the  dangers  and  inconveoiencies 
to  which  Foggio  was  eicpoied  in  following  the  fortunes 
of  his  mailer,  would  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  opportunity  which  the  translation 
of  the  pontifical  court  to  Florence  afforded  him  of  re- 
viiiting  the  fcene  of  his  youthfi:^  ftudies.  He  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  regard  the  Tufcan  capital  as  a  fure  refuge 
in  the  feafon  of  calamity,  as  a  hofpitable  retreat,  where, 
whenever  he  was  opprefsed  by  adverfe  fortune,  he 
might  footh  his  cares  to  reft  in  tlie  bofom  of  friendihip. 
But  how  frequently  do  events  demonftrate  the  falla- 
cioufnefs  of  human  expectations !  When  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  journey,  the  ftately  towers  of  Florence 
rofe  to  the  view  of  Poggio,  he  experienced  a  fenti- 
ment  of  deep  dejedion,  in  reflecting,  that  amongft  the 
friends  whofe  eagernefs  to  congratulate  him  on  his  iafe 

G  g  2  arrival, 
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arrival,  he  anticipated  in  pleaiing  imagination,  he  ihould 
not  now  behold  his  illuftrious  prote6tor  Cofmo  de*  Medi- 
cis,  whom  the  intrigues  of  fadlion  had  lately  baniihed 
from  his  native  land.     This  celebrated  man  had  inherited 
from   his  anceftors  a  confiderable  property,    which  he 
had  improved  by  his  own  induftry  and  flcill  in  mercantile 
afiairs.     In  popular  governments,  riches,  if  they  are  dif- 
fufed  with  a  liberal  hand,  generally  become  the  means  of 
acquiring  power ;  and  if  the  pofsefsor  of  wealth  unite 
with   generofity,  the   difcemment  of  prudence  and  the 
graces  of  urbanity,  he  almoft  infallibly  fecures  to  himfelf 
the  permanent  favour  of  the  people*     To  Cofino  there- 
fore, in  whofe  charafter  thefe  virtues  met  in  happy  con- 
juniftion,  the  Florentine  populace  looked  up  with  fenti- 
ments  of  enthuiiaftic  admiration.     Examining  the   his- 
tory  of  hi*  native  city  with   the  eye  of  a  ilatefman, 
and  meditating  upon   the   civic    revolutions   which  he 
himfelf  had   witnefsed,    that    iagacious    politician    had 
obfervcd,   that  in  the  contentions  for  power  which  had 
frequently  taken  place  between  the  ariftocracy  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  ftate,  the  plebeian  fadion  had  almoft 
always  failed,  through  want  of  a  leader  whofe  autho- 
rity might  reftrain  their  irregularities,  and  whofe  judg- 
ment might  give  to  their  efforts  the  confiftency  and  ener- 
gy of  fyftem.     In  order  to  fupply  this  deficiency,    he 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  prefum- 
ing,  no  doubt,  that  whilft  he  exercifed  his  Iplendid  talents 
for  the  benefit  of  his  adherents,  he  could  at  the  lame 
time  make  ufe  of  the  favour  of  the  people  to  promote  his 
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own  emolument  and  glory. (^a J  Ading  with  thefe  views, 
he  foon  gained  a  degree  of  afcendancy  in  the  republic, 
which  enabled  him  to  embarrafs  the  meafures  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Cofmo  now  foimd  by  experience,  that  he  who 
engages  in  civil  diisenfions,  embarks  on  a  fea  of  troubles. 
The  chiefs  of  the  oj)pofite  party  regarded  him  with  that 
hatred,  which  the  privileged  orders  ufua^y  entertain 
againft  thoie  who  attempt  to  reflrain  their  ambition  and 
diminifh  their  power.  At  the  head  of  the  nobility  was 
Rinaldb  degli  Albizzi,  who  watched  the  proceedings  of 
Cofmo  with  all  the  vigilance  of  factious  jealoufy,  and 
refolved  to  feize  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  effe6t  his  de- 
ftruftion.  This  opportunity  feemed  to  prefent  itfelf  in 
the  appointment  of  Bernardo  Guadagni,  over  whom  Ri- 
naldo  had  obtained  an  abfolute  afcendancy  by  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  to  the  office  of  Gonfaloniere,  or  chief 
magiftrate  of  the  republic.  No  fooner  was  Guadagni  in- 
vefted  with  his  new  honours,  than  he  made  the  requifite 
preparations  to  fubdue  the  fadlion  of  the  people.  At  this 
time  Cofmo  was  at  his  country  feat  at  Mugello,  a  plea- 
fant  valley,  fituated  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  FioTence,fbJ 
whither  he  had  withdrawn,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confu- 
fion  of  civil  difcord ;  but  the  proceedings  of  Guadagni 

could 
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could  not  be  concealed  from  his  partizans^  who  immedi!- 
ately  fent  me&e^ers  to  inform  him  that  his  a^verfaries 
were  meditating  fome  enterprife  of  a  hoftile  nature. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  iDtelligence^  Cofmo  repaired  to 
Florence,  *  and  waiting  on  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ariilocracy  whom  tie  regarded  as  his  perfonal  friends, 
he  reprefented  to  them  the  reafons  which  he  had  to 
be  alarmed  for  his  lafety.  Being  either  ignorant  of 
the  defigns  of  Rinaldo,  or  eager  to  fecure  their  vidim 
by  the  bafe  artifices  of  treachery,  thefe  men  aisured 
him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  Cofmo  put  fo  much 
confidence  in  their  proteftations,  that  he  readily  obeyed 
a  fummons  which  he  foon  afterwards  received,  requir- 
ing him  to  attend  at  a  council  which  was  to  be  held 
on  the  feventh  of  September,  1433,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  beft  method  of  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  flate. 
He  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  palace,  than  the  fquare 
in  front  of  that  edifice  was  lined  with  armed  men, 
commanded  by  Rinaldo  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
ariftocracy^  Under  the  control  of  this  guard,  the  people 
were  fummoned  to  eleA  two  hundred  deputies,  to  whom 
was  to  be  delegated  the  important  bufinefs  of  deciding 
upon  the  reforms  which  were  necefeary  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs.  Thefe  deputies  were  no  fooner 
chofen,  than  their  attention  was  direfted  to  Cofmo  by 
his  enemies,  fome  of  whom  loudly  demanded  his  deaths 
as  necelsary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, whilft  others,  more  moderate  in  their  views, 
and  more  merciful  in  their  diipofitions,   infified  upon 
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it,  that  this  defirable  end  would  be  effedhially  accom- 
plifhed,  by  banifhing  him  to  a  diftance  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic.  During  this  awful  deliberation,. 
Cbfino  was  detained  a  prifoner  in  the  palace,  from  the 
witidows  of  which,  whilft  he  anxioufly  endeavoured, 
hy  watching  the  geftiures  of  his  judges,  to  prognofticate 
his  fate,  he  heard  the  din  of  arms,  and  obferved  the 
movepients  of  the  troops.  The  fear  of  fome  of  the 
deputies,  and  the  fecret  attachment  of  others  to  the 
perfbn  of  Cofmo,  preventing  the  afsembly  from  com- 
ihg  to  any  '  immediate  determination  of  his  dd[tiny,  he 
was  for  the  prefent  committed  to  the  cuflody  of  Fe- 
derigo  Malavolti.  Finding  himfelf  thus  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  underftanding  that  they  had  not 
been  able  .to  prevail  on  the  deputies  to  decree  his  death, 
he  Was  apprehenfive  that  they  would  attempt  to  take 
him  off  by  poifon.  Powerfully  imprefsed  by  this  idea, 
for  the  Ipace  of  four  days  he  declined  taking  any  food, 
except  a  fmall  portion  of  bread.  The  pride  of  Federigo 
was  ofibnded  by  this  fufpicion  of  his  prifoner,  whom  he 
is  {aid  to  have  addrefsed  in  the  following  terms  :«^ 
**  Thrdugh  fear  of  dying  by  poifon,  Cofmo,  you  are  de- 
'*  ^fferoying  yourfelf  by  famine.  And  have  you  fo  little 
'^'  relfemce  on  my  honour  as  to  think  that  I  would  be  ac- 
^  tefeary  to  fuch  villainy  ?  So  numerous  are  your  friends, 
'*  that  1  do  not  think  your  life  is  in  any  danger; 
**  but  fhould  your  deftruAion  be  determined  upon,  refl 
^'  afsuredi  that  your  adverfaries  would  "find  other  means 
*^  than  my  afsiflance  to  effeft  their  purpofe*    I  would 
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''  not  imbrue  my  hands'  in  any  one's  blood,  much  lefi 
'*  in  yours  who  have  never  offended  me.  Be  of  good 
courage — take  your  food,  and  live  for  your  friends  and 
your  country;  and  that  you  may  take  your  repaii:  in 
full  confidence,  I  will  partake  of  whatfoever  you  eat." 
Overcome  by  this  manly  addrels,  Cofino,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  embraced  his  keeper,  and  vowed,  that  if  fortune 
ihould  ever  put  it  in  his  power,-  he  would  teftify  hb 
grateful  ienfe  pf  his  kindnefs. 

When  the  adhe«nt,  of  Cofmo  were  informed  of 
his  imprifonment,  they  took  up  arms  with  a  determi- 
nation to  effcift  his  deliverance :  but  by  the  direction  of 
his  particular  friends,  who  were  juftly  apprehenfive  that 
Rinaldo  would  be  provoked  by  any  hoftile  attempt  on 
their  part,  to  iignalize  his  vengeance  by  the  murder  of 
his  prifoner,  they  retired  without  accomplifhing  any 
thing  in  his  favour.  Upon  this  the  deputies,  renewing 
their  deliberations,  after  violent  debates,  pafsed  a  decree, 
whereby  they  bantfhed  Cofmo  from  the  Flbfeiitine  terri- 
tories for  the  Ipace  of  ten  years,  and  appointed  Padua  as 
the  place  of  his  exile.  :  When  the  news  of  this ,  event 
reached  Venice,  the  feigniory  of  that  republic  took  fuch 
a  lively  intereft  in  the  fate  of  Gofmo,  that  they.fent  to 
Florence  three  ambafsadors,  who  were  inftruifted  to  re-, 
queft,  that  during  the  term  of  his  banifhment  he  might 
be  permitted  to  refide  in  their  city.  The  petition  of  the 
Venetians  was  granted ;  but  the  triumphant  nobles  ilill 
detained  Cofmo  in  cuflody  as  an  hoUage,  to  fecure  the 
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acquiefcence  of  his  partisans  in  the  new  measures  which 
thej  intended  to  adopt  for  the  regulation  of  the  fhite. 
They  were  alfb  prompted  to  protra(%  his  imprifonment 
by  the  malicious  hope,  that  the  hazardous  nature  of  his 
fitu&tion  would  injure  his  commercial  credit.  When 
Gofmo  found  himfelf  thus  unexpeftedly  detained,  with  the 
connivance  of  his  keeper  he  fent  a  mefsage  to  his  friends^ 
dire^ing  them  to  purchafe  the  favour  of  Guadagni  by 
the  timely  application  of  a  fum  of  money.  Influenced 
by  this  powerful  motive,  the  mercenary  chief  magistrate, 
on  the  night  of  the  thiixl  of  OAober,  liberated  his  prifoner 
from  euftody,,  and  condiwfting  him  through  one  of  the 
city  gates,  sufifered  him  without  further  moleftation  to 
proceed  on  his  route  to  Padua.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice, 
the  illtiftrious  fcxile  was  met  by  the  principal  citizens  of 
that  ilate,  who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour 
and  relpeA;  and  he  had  not  long  reflded  at  Padua,  before 
the  adminiih^tors  of  the  Tufcan  government  were  per- 
fuaded,  by  the  reiterated  inflances  of  the  feigniory,  to 
enlarge  the  Iphere  of  his  liberty  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
territories  of  the  Venetian  republic,  f^a^ 

In  the  days  of  his  profperity,  Cofmo  had  beeu'diftin- 
guilhed  as  the  munificent  patron  of  learned  men.     To 
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them  his  doors  were  opnilantly  c^pen;  ^Dd^hifSpuiie  was 
always  ready  to  a&ift  their  efforts  to  prpmqte  the  dif- 
fiision  of  litenature*  Fog^o  had  long  enjoyed  the 
bappineis  of  beiog  honoured  by  his  particular  favour. 
The  pleaiing  interqourfe  of  beQefipence  and  gratitude 
which  had  at  an  early  period  ta^en  place  between  thej 
learned  fecretary  and  the  pdnc^ly  n^erchaot  of  Flpr0»ce» 
had  been  matured  into  the  intimacy  of  the  mpft  cordial 
ftiendihip.  Poggio  was  not  on*;  of  thofe  fyeophants  who? 
referve  their  hotnag^  for  the  prpfperous;  and  who,,  with 
the  bafe  forefight  which  is  toqfreqi^ntiy  ^igni^cidwith. 
the  qamct  ^f  pruden^qe,  iiudiOii%: :  dif^ogage  f  themfelveft 
from  the  fcjttunes  of  ^faUing  famil3ff4  ;  Whsi*  he  received, 
inforoQatipn  thaVhi$  benefa^or  h^d  be<f n  oWigod  tO'jyieW, 
to  the  fury  of  hiseneioies>  he  experieniCed  all  t;he  exQoti- 
one  c^f  affec^nat^  fympathy ;  and  hafteije4;t;9  teftify  his 
vndiipimlhied  regard  for  his  perfecttted  fr^nd  in  the  fplr 
lowvig <:»iaf<^latory  ^ftk.  w.     : 
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"  Though  the  feriofus  misfortune  in  which  yon  are  in- 
volved is  too  great  to  be  alleviate^  by  eonfi^latipn, 
efpecially  by  fuch  confolation  as  can  be  adminiilered 

by  one  of  ^ly  moderate  abijities--^jet;,,  follpwizng  the 

» 

"  diftatesof  my  affefjtion  for  you^  I  had  rather  run  the 
h,9f^rd  of  expofing  the  feebknefsof  my  genius,  than 
fail  in  the  duty  of  friendlhip.  It  is  faid  that  trifling 
circumftances  fometimes  produce  coniiderable  efleds  in 
aflairs  of  the  greateft  moment;  and  I  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  epifUe  may^  tend  in  foriie 
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^*  finall  degree,  to  lighten  the  weight  of  your  afflidion. 
*'  You  have  experienced  the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune  (for 
"  this  godde&  we  may  blame  with  impunity)  and  you 
**  are  fallen  from  a  ftation  of  confiderable  eminence. 
''  Now,  though  I  have  always  obferved  that  you  are  en- 
dowed with  a  ftrength  of  mind  which  enables  you  to 
tegard  with  indifference,  afHi6tions  which  would  over- 
whelm the  generality  of  men,,  yet  when  I  coniider  the 
magnitude  Of  your  misfortunes,  1  cannot  but  be  appre- 
henfive  of  the  effeft  which  they  may  have  upon  your 
^*  feelings,  tf,  in  your  prefent  circumftances^  you  rife 
^'  in  the  confidence  of  courage^  fuperior  to  the  afsaults  of 
*^  fortune,  if  you  have  placed  your  dependence  upon  the 
^^  fecurity  '6f^  a  pure  confcience,  rather  than  external 
''  good,  and  i^*  you  value  the  blefeings  of  the  prefent 
**  life  at  no  higher  a  rate  thin  is  confiftent  with  the  dic- 
^'  tates  of  true  wifdom— -I  congratulate  you  on  the  ac- 
"  quifition  of  that  happy  conftitution  of  mind  which 
^'  renders  confolation  unnece&ary.  If,  oh  the  other  hahd, 
**  in  confequence  of  the  natural  frailty  incident  to  huma- 
*'  nity,  this  fudden  change  in  your  circumftances  has 
'*  difhirbed  the  tranquillity  of  your  temper,  (and  before 
^'  this  trial  the  conflancy  of  the  moft  illuflxious  hien  has 
^'  been  found  to  give  way)  you  muft  have  recourfe  to 
"  the  principles  of  reafon,  which  will  fuggeft  to  you,  that 
you  have  loft  nothing  which  can  be  truly  called  ydirr 
own.  Dignities,  authority,  and  honours,  ridies>  power, 
'^  and  health,  are  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  ihocks  of 
''  fortune,  and  the  machinations  of  our  enemies.    But     *     ' 
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prudence,  magnanimity,  probity,  fortitude,  and  fide* 
lity,  are  qualities  which  we  obtain  by  our  own  exer- 
tions, and  which  we  may  retain  in  defiance  oi  exter- 
nal injury  and  diftrefe.  Thefe  virtues  you  have  culti- 
vated as  your  firmed  defence  in  the  hour  of  danger ; 
and  whilil  you  are  pofselsed  of  this  rich  endowment, 
you  ihould  rejoice  in  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  exquifite 
blefsings,  rather  than  grieve  on  account  of  the  wrongs 
which  you  fuffer  from  your  foes.  I  am  well  aisured, 
that  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  fix  their 
hopes  of  happinefs  on  the  kindnefs  of  fortune.  For, 
notwithfianding  the  ample  pofsefsions,  and  the  exalted 
honours  which  you  have  formerly  attained,  (poisef- 
fions  and^  honours  fuperior  to  any  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  citizen  of  our  ftate)  you  have 
always  made  it  your  ftudy  to  acquire  thofe  good  quali- 
ties of  the  heart,  which  render  a  man  independent  of 
^'  externals.  In  public  afiairs,  uniting  prudence  in  deli- 
beration, with  ability  in  execution,  you  always  ad:ed 
with  fuch  good  faith  and  integrity,  that  you  referved 
for  yourfelf  nothing,  lave  honour  and  glory.  Would 
all  men  follow  fo  worthy  an  example,  our  republic 
would  enjoy  much  greater  tranquillity  than  falls  to  her 
lot  at  prefent.  You  have  given  the  moft  ample  proof 
of  youf  dutifulnefs  to  your  native  country,  of  libera- 
lity to  your  friends,  and  benevolence  to  all  men.  You 
have  been  the  fupport  of  the  needy,  the  refuge  of  the 
opprefsed,  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  learned.  You 
have  ufed  the  gifts  of  fortune  with  fuch  moderation, 
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modefty,  and  kindnefs>  that  they  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  due  reward  paid  to  your  virtue  and 
"  merits.  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  hterary  purfuits 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged  from  the  days  of  your 
youth,  and  in  which  you  have  made  fuch  progre&, 
that  you  are  juilly  deemed  an  ornament  and  an  honour 
to  learning.  When  the  important  affairs  of  a  public 
nature,  by  which  your  time  has  of  late  years  been  oc- 
cupied, prevented  you  from  dedicating  to  ftudy  as 
much  time  as  you  wilhed  to  have  appropriated  to  that 
purfuit,  you  fought  inftru6tion  and  gratification  in  the 
"  converfation  of  learned  men  whom  you  invited  to  par- 
"  take  of  the  hofpitality  of  your  houfe.  From  thcfe 
*'  eminent  fcholars  you  imbibed  the  precepts  of  wildom, 
"  which  you  refolved  to  adopt  as  the  rule  of  your  con- 
«'  dud  in  all  circumilances  and  fituations. 

"  The  confcioufnefs  of  innocence,  and  the  remem- 
"  brance  of  virtuous  deeds,  is  the  greateft  fource  of 
^'  consolation  in ,  adverfity.  He  who  can  appeal  to 
**  his  own  heart  in  proof  of  the  uprightneis  of  his 
"  intentions— he  who  can  truly  fay  that  he  has  a<%ed 
"  honourably  both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity, 
^^  that  he  has  always  iludied  the  promotion  of  the  ge- 
'^  neral  good,  that  he  has  aisifled  his  friends  with  whole- 
fome  advice,  and  the  poor  with  money ;  that  he  has 
hurt  no  one,  not  even  thofe  who  had  injured  him — 
"  this  man  muA  be  well  prepared  to  endure  the  fhock 
*^  of  adverfity.    A  courie  of  conduA  regulated  by  theie 

"  principles^ 
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*'  principles,  confers  true  and  folid  dignity.  On  this 
"  foundation  you  hayeeftabliflied  your  charader  as  a 
"  worthy  man  and  an  excellent  citizen.  A^ing  on 
'^  thefe  principles,  you  have  rifen  to  immortal  glory. 
"  Wherever  you  go,  that  beft  of  ble&ings,  the  telli- 
"  mony  of  a  good  confcience  will  attend  you  ;  and  the 
"  memory  of  your  ^virtues  will  lurvive  when  you  are  laid 
''  in  the  grave. 


''  Now,  fince  the  retrolped  of  your  paft  conduft  affords 
''  you  fuchapure  delight,  you  ought  to  feel  yourfelf 
"  elated  by  confcious  dignity :  for  on  what  can  we 
*'  jullly  pride  ourfelves,  except  on  the  reputation  which 
we  have  acquired  by  our  virtues  ?  Since,  then,  you 
have  fo  flrong  a  fortrefs,  in  which  you  can  take  refuge 
in  time  of  trouble,  turn  your  attention  to  thofe  things 
which  accompany  you  in  your  exile,  namely,  your 
liberality,  your  prudence,  your  gravity,  your  upright 
intentions,  your  difcernment,  your  attachment  to 
your  native  country,  for  which  you  have  always  tefti- 
fied  the  utmoft  affedion;  and  e^ecially  in  tt^e  late 
civil  broils  to  which  you  have  fallen  a  vidkim.  I  need 
not  remind  ypu  of  your  literary  purfuits,  which  fo 
fignally  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  forrbw,  and 
to  the  llrengthening  of  the  mind  by  the  examples  and 
precepts  of  the  moft  worthy  men.  For  you  know 
"  that  philofophers  of  old  have  maintained,  that  the 
"  mind  of  the  wife  man  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
''  impulies  of  fortune,  and  that  it  mocks  the  efforts  of 
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*'  external  violence-*-that  virtue  is  the  chief  good^— and 
that  ^  other  pbiseisions  are  hle&ings^  or  the  contrary^ 
according  to  die  dhpofitiond  of  the  pofselion  But  I 
do  not  require  tbat  you  fhould  be  of  the  number  of 
thofe^  fiEiuldefs  friends  of  wiiUom,  who  hare,  perhaps, 
neirer  exifted,  excepting  in  idea.  I  only  hope  that 
ywi  will  be  found  worthy  to  clafs  with  thofe,  who, 
according  to  common  acoeptatibni   and  the  general 

*^  CQurfe  of  human  condtiA  are  reputed  wife. 

^  And,  vEt  the  firft  place,  confider  how  far  fortune 
M  has  exercifed  her  tyranny  in  your  cafe.  For,  if  you 
Qonild  direft  yourfelf  of  the  firft  imprefeions  of  grief, 
and  cooUy  confider  what  ibe  has  taken  away,  and 
what  fee  has  left,  you  will  find  that  you  hare  iuftained 
little  injury— rnay,  that  you  have  deriTed-  benefit  from 
her  caprice.  She  has  baniihed  you  from  your  native 
country,  which  you  hajve  often  voluntarily  quitted— 
but  ihe  hais  reftored!  to  you  your  liberty,  whidl-  you  # 

did  not  enjoy  when  you  feemed  to  be  the  freeft  man  in 
the:  ftate.  She  has  deprived  you  oi  a  certain  fpecious 
appearance  of  dignity,  and  of  the  refpe6fe  of  the  vul- 
gar,, who  are  always  miftaken  in  their  eftimate  ^  true 
fblidty — ^but  flie  has  left  you  your  children,  your  wife,^ 
"  your  riches,  your  good  health,  and  your  (excellent  bro- 
thieri  and,  fui^lyy  the  pleafiires  which  tbcfc  brefsihgs 
beftow  upon  you,  ought  far  to  outweigh  the'  liiortifi- 
cation  which  you  experience  in  confequehce  of  your 
lofsesL     She  has  taken  away  from  you  a  kind-  of  civic 

"  pomp. 
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'*  pompi  and  a  popularity  full  of  trouble,  labour,  cnvy^ 
^'  anxiety^  and  continual  cares.  Theie  honours,  many 
'*  men  eminent  for  their  prudence  have  deipifed.  Their 
lofs  may  be  a  matter  of  forrow  to  thofe  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  convert  them  into  a  fource  of  gain;  but 
you,  whom  they  involved  in  fo  much  labour  and  diffi- 
culty, ought  not  be  concerned  at  being  deprived  of 
them,  efpecially  as  they  never  were  the  objeds  of  your 
deiire  or  ambition.  For  you  did  not  enter  upon  public 
*'  offices,  with  a  view  of  promoting  your  own  intereft, 
or  of  increafing  your  importance,  but  with  an  ardent 
defire  of  doing  good  to  the  public.  Fortune  has  re- 
fiored  you  to  real  liberty.  Tou  were  formerly,  in  faft, 
a  mere  flave.  You  could  not  follow  your  own  incli- 
nations, either  in  fleeping  or  waking,  in  eating  or  in 
taking  exercife.  Frequently  were  you  prevented  by 
the  imperious  claims  of  public  bufinefs,  from  a&ifting 
your  friends,  and  indulging  in  the  delights  of  retire- 
"  ment.  Tour  time  was  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  and 
you  were  obliged  to  attend  to  every  perfon*s  ientiments. 
Many  favours  you  were  compelled  to  grant,  in  direct 
oppofition  to  your  own  wilhcs,  nay,  even  in  oppoiition 
to  the  dictates  of  equity ;  and  you  were  frequently  re- 
*'  duced  to  tl^  difagreeable  necefsity  of  pra<%iiing  the 
'^  art  of  difsimulation«  This  change  of  fortune  has, 
*'  however,  let  you  at  liberty ;  for  it  has  certainly  reftor- 
ed  to  you  the  freedom  of  your  will.  It  has  alfo  en* 
abled  you  to  put  to  the  teft,  the  conftancy  of  thole 
'*  who  profelsed  themfelves  your  friends;   and  it  has, 

"  moreover. 
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^'  moreover  called  into  exercife  the  fteady  fortitude  of 
your  foul.  All  your  acquaintance  had  feen  with  how 
great  politenefe,  gentlenels,  clemency,  equity,  and 
moderation,  you  conduced  yourfelf  in  the  feafon  of 
profperity — a  feafon  in  which  men  who  have  attained 
to  fpme  eminence  in  wifdom,  have  frequently  been 
betrayed  into  evil.  This  new  fpecies  of  trial  gives  you 
an  opportunity  of  Ihewing  the  vigour  with  which  you 
can  llruggle  againfl  the  ilorms  of  adverfity.  Many 
can  bear  profperity  who  ihrink  before  the  impulfe  of 
'^  misfortune.  Others  who  have  (hone  conlpicuoufly  in 
"  the  feafon  of  forrow,  have  given  way  to  the  emotions 
of  vanity  and  pride  in  the  hour  of  their  exaltation. 
But  you  we  have  beheld  neither  inflated  by  arrogance  in 
*'  profperity,  nor  funk  into  dejection  by  adverfity.  In 
''  either  fortune,  you  have  exhibited  an  example  of  the 
"  mofl  unruffled  equanimity. 

''  Let  the  following  confideration  fupport  you  in  the 
''  midfl  of  your  trials — that  you  are  not  the  firfl,  and 
"  that  you  will  not  be  the  lafl  man  whofe  fervices  to  his 
"  country  have  been  repaid  by  unmerited  exile.  Hiflory 
"  abounds  in  inflances  of  excellent  men,  who  have  been 
"  cruelly  perfecuted  by  their  ungrateful  fellow  citizens. 
*'  They  who  cannot  bear  the  fplendor  of  another's  vir- 
"  tues  are  unwilling  to  look  upon  it.  Envy  is  com- 
"  monly  the  companion  of  glory — envy  which  always 
'*  torments  thofe  who  cannot  attain  to  the  eminence  of 
"  honour ;  and  infligates  them  to  perfecute  with  flander 
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''  and  malevolence  the  illuibious  charaAer  whole  virtues 
"  they  are  unable  to  imitate.     Hence  it  happens,  that 
♦'  very  few  men  of  fuperlative  talents  efcape  the  fury  of 
'•  civil  tempefts.     The  fear  of  giving  offence  deters  me 
'*  from  dwelling  upon  the  iniiances  of  this  nature^  which 
"  have  occurred  in  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  repub- 
'*  lie.     But  whofoever  examines  the  records  of  antiquity, 
^'  will  find  that  the  odium  excited  by  civil  difcord  has 
"  occafioned  the  banilhment  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
"  excellent  citizens^-^and  that,  not  in  our  country  alone, 
*'  but  in  other  flates  of  the  greateft  eminence.     To  iky 
nothing  of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the  Roman  re- 
public even  at  the  time  when  it  is  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing attained  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  was  afflided 
with  this  infirmity.     A  few  examples  will  be  iufficient 
to  demonilrate  the  truth  of  my  afsertion.     Which  of 
his  contemporaries  was  equal  in  valour,  probity,  and 
*'  illuilrious  deeds  to  Furius  Camillus  ?    Yet,  in  confe- 
*'  quence  of  the  malevolence  of  the  tribunes  and  the 
populace,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  exile ;  at  a 
time  too  when  his  country  flood  very  much  in  need  of 
"  his  afliilance.      You  well  remember  the  important  fer- 
"  vice  rendered  to  the  Roman  commonwealth  by  Scipio 
**  Africanus;  you  recollect  the  moderation,  continence, 
and  gravity,  which  Ihone  fb  conlpicuoufly  in  the  life  of 
the  illufixious  conqueror  of  Hannibal — ^yet  he  too  was 
driven  from  his  native  country  by  the  rage  of  the  tri- 
bunes.    The  uprightnefe  and  landity  of  P.  Rutilius 
were  the  very  caufes  of  his  baniihment.     When  this 
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man  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  country 
in  confequence  of  Sylla's  vidory,  he  had  the  honeft 
pride  to  refufe  to  fix  his  refidence  in  a  ilate  in  which 
arms  were  fuperior  to  the  laws.  The  villainy  of  Clo- 
dius  expelled  M.  T.  Cicero,  the  faviour  of  his  country, 
*'  who  is  laid  to  have  been  accullomed  to  boaft,  that  he 
*'  was  carried  back  to  Rome  on  the  ihoulders  of  all  Italy. 
^'  Hiftory  has  recorded  the  names  of  fcveral  other  re- 
*'  nowned  men  who  have  fhared  the  lame  fate :  but  I 
**  have  only  mentioned  thefe  four,  the  confideration  of 
whole  delliny  may  prevent  you  from  being  furpriled 
at  your  own  misfortunes.  I  Ihall  not  pretend  to 
maintain  that  you  are  equal  to  thele  exalted  characters 
in  fame  and  Iplendor — but  this  I  will  lay,  that  like 
them,  you  have  experienced  an  ungrateful  return  for 
your  good  fervices  to  your  fellow  citizens ;  and  that 
in  one  relpeift,  your  glory  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  theirs. 
For  in  my  opinion,  you  deferve  to  be  held  in  everlaft- 
ing  remembrance  for  the  deference  which  you  paid  to 
'*  the  decree  of  the  magiftrates,  though  you  knew  the 
*'  doom  which  awaited  you.  For  when,  as  it  is  com- 
monly reported,  you  could  have  repelled  the  meditated 
injury  by  the  afsiftance  of  your  partizans,  and  the  in- 
"  terference  of  the  populace,  you  thought  it  better  to  fub- 
**  mit  to  wrong,  than  to  avert  it  by  violence,  ^a^     And 
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(a)  The  following  extrad  from  Cofmo*s  Ricordi>  proves  that  he  could  not 
with  a  fafb  confcience  accept  this  part  of  Poggio*8  panegTric,  **  Niccolo  da 
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as  civil  tumults  never  end  in  good,  confulting  for  the 
quiet  of  your  country,  and  the  tranquillity  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  you  prudently  fuffered  this  fudden 
ftorm  to  wafte  its  fury  on  yourfelf  and  your  connex- 
ions, rather  than  endanger  the  republic  by  exciting 
the  flame  of  war.  By  this  conduct  you  have  attained 
to  the  height — ^I  fay  not  of  modern,  but  of  ancient 
glory.  For  what  is  more  laudable  than  that  difpofi- 
tion  which  prompts  a  man  to  eixpofe  himielf  to  the 
fury  of  the  billows  for  the  fake  of  the  general  fefety. 
"  Under  the  influence  of  that  virtue  which  prefers  pub*- 
lie  to  private  good,  other  fl:ates  have  flourilhed ;  and 
the  Roman  republic  attained  to  univeHal  dominion. 
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"  Prote^ed  then  as  you  are  by  the  moft  illuftrious 
"  virtues,  you  ought  not  to  complain. — ^You  ought  to  be 
"  thankful  to  fortune  which  has  called  thefe  virtues  into 
exercife,  and  has  fummoned  you  to  a  conteft,  in  which 
you  will  gain  the  higfaeft  commendation  on  earth,  and 
eternal  glory  in  heaven.  Thefe  two  things  are  the  ob- 
jefts  of  the  mofl;  ardent  wilhes  of  good  men ;  for  they 
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*'  Tolentlno  fentito  il  cafo  ^  di  8.  ?enne  la  mattina  cod  tutta  la  fua  compagnia  alia 
*'  Laftra,  e  con  animo  di  fare  novit^  nella  Terra,  perch^  io  fufsi  lafciato;  e  cos) 
''  fubito  che  fi  fenti  il  cafo  nell'  Alpi  di  Romagna  e  di  pid  altri  lupghi,  ycnne 
^'  ^Lorenzo  gran  quantity  di  fanti.  Fu  confortato  il  Capitano,  e  cosl  Lorenzo 
"  ^  non  fare  noviU,  che  potcva  efser  cagione  di  &nni  fare  novidi  nella  perfona, 
"  e  cosl  feciono  5  e  bcnch6  chi  configlib  quefto  fufsino  parenti,  e  amici,  e  k 
buon  fine,  non  fu  buono  configlio  3  perchd  fe  fi  fofsino  fatti  inanzi,  ero  libero, 
e  chi  era  flato  cagione  di  queilo  reflava  disfatto.**— Aicorc^i  ut  supra. 
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are  the  meed  of  virtue.  During  the  remainder  of 
your  life  then,  enjoy  the  blefsings  which  you  ftill  pos- 
fefs  with  a  tranquil  and  peaceful  mind ;  and  in  what- 
ever land  your  lot  may  be  call,  think  that  your  coun- 
try, the  theatre  of  your  dignity — the  Ipot  where  you 
are  called  to  exert  your  talents  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good.'Ya^ 


Such  were  the  councils  by  which  Poggio  endeavoured 
to  fortify  the  mind  of  his  baniihed  patron  againft  the 
ihafts  of  adverfe  fortune.  His  letter  breathes  the  ipirit 
of  enlightened  friendfliip,  and  his  choice  of  topics  of 
confolation  evinces  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  It  may  be  reafonably  conjectured,,  that  Cofmo 
was  highly  gratified  by  this  proof  of  his  fincere  attach- 
ment ;  and  that  he  profited  by  his  good  advice.  But  the 
adminiflration  of  wholefome  counfel  was  not  the  only 
mode  in  which  Poggio,  on  this  occafion,  tefiified  his  zeal 
in  the  caufe  of  his  perfecuted  benefaftor.  In  the  inter- 
courfes  of  friendihip,  his  temperament  diipofed  him 
ftrongly  to  Sympathize  with  the  refentment  of  thofe 
whom  he  regarded  with  fentiments  of  efteem  and  afiec- 
tion.  Confequently  the  injuries  fuftained  by  Cofmo,  in- 
Ipired  him  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  animofity  againft 
the  family  of  the  Albizzi,  and  all  their  partizans  and 
abettors.       This   animofity  againft  the  enemies   of   his 

exiled 
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exiled  friend,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  difguife,  foon  in- 
volved him  in  a  moft  violent  quarrel  with  the  celebrated 
Francefco  Filelfo,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  temper,  to  intermeddle  in  the  political  dif- 
putes  which  had  for  a  long  ipace  of  time  diihirbed  the 
tranquillity  of  Florence,  and  to  difcharge  the  venom 
of  his  fpleen  againil  the  houfe  of  Medicis  and  all  its . 
adherents. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Tolentino,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1398.  Having  given  early  in- 
dications of  a  love  of  literature,  he  was  fent  to  profecute 
his  ihidies  in  the  univerfity  of  Fadua.  In  this  feminary 
he  made  fuch  an  uncommon  proficiency,  that  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  read  le6hires  on 
eloquence  to  numerous  audiences.  The  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired  by  this  early  dilplay  of  brilliant  talents, 
procured  him  an  invitation  to  inftruft  the  noble  youth  of 
Venice  in  polite  literature.  This  invitation  he  readily 
accepted,  and  in  the  difcharge  of  his  public  duties  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa<9ion  of  his  employ- 
ers, that  he  was  prefented  with  the  freedom  of  the  ftate. 
In  the  courfe  of  a  little  time  after  his  iettlement  in  Ve- 
nice, the  feigniory  teftified  their  fenfe  of  his  merits  by 
appointing  him  to  the  ofiice  of  fecretary  to  the  embafsy 
which  they  ufiially  maintained  at  Conftantinople.  This 
office  he  retained  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Greek 
emperor  John  Falseologus,  who  employed  him  in  affairs 
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of  the  greateft  confequence.  In  the  charader  of  confi- 
dential agent  or  envoy  of  that  monarch,  he  vifited  the 
courts  of  Amurath  II.  the  Turkilh  Sultan,  and  of  Sigif- 
mund,  emperor  of  Germany.  During  his  refidence  at 
Conftantinople  he  married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Greek,  the  celebrated  John  Cryfoloras.  In  the 
year  1427  he  quitted  Conflantinople  and  returned  to  Ve- 
nice. As  he  had  alliduoufly  improved  the  opportunities 
which  he  had  lately  enjoyed  of  cultivating  the  know- 
ledge of  Grecian  literature,  he  expefted,  on  his  return  to 
his  adopted  country,  to  be  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
fcience  and  the  reftorer  of  learning. /^a^     But  in  this  ex- 

pe6tation 


fa)  In  a  letter  to  Ambrogio  Traverlari^  he  gives  the  following  catalogue  of 
the  books  which  he  hadcolleded  during  his  refidence  in  Conflantinople. — *'  Qui 
''  mihi  Doftri  in  Italiam  Hbri  gefli  funt,  horum  nomina  ad  te  fcribo:  alios 
autem  nonnullos  per  prints  ex  Bjzantio  Venetorum  naves  opperior.  Hi 
autem  funt  Plotinus>  Aelianus,  Arifiides^  Dionyfius  Halicarnafseus^  Strabo 
'*  GeographuSj  Hermogenes,  Arifiotelis  Rhetorice,  Dionyfius  Halicamafseus  de 
numeris  et  chara6teribus,  Thucydides,  Plutarchi  Moralia,  Froclus  in  Platonem, 
Philo  Judaeus,  Herodotus^  Dio  Chryfoftomus^  Appollonius  Pergaeus,  Ethica  Ari- 
fiotelis^Ejus  magna  Moralia  et  Eudemiaj  et  Oeconomica,  et  Politica,  quaedam 
Theophrafti  Opufcula,  Homeri  Ilias,  Odyfsea^  Philofbati  de  viti  Appollonii, 
Orationes  Libanii,  et  aliqui  fermones  Luciant>  Pindarus,  Aratus,  Euripidis 
tragediae  feptem^.  Theocritus^  Hefiodus,  Suidas;  Phalaridis,  Hippocratis> 
"  Platonis  et  multorum  ex  veteribus  philofophis  Epifiolac}  Demofthenes, 
''  Aefchinis  Orationes  et  Epiftolae,  pleraque  Xenophontis  Opera,  una  Lyiiae 
*'  Oratio,  Orphei  Argonautica  et  Hymni,  Callimachus.  Arifioteles  de  hidoriis 
animalium,  Phyfica,  et  Metaphyfica,  et  de  Anim^,  de  partibus  Animalium, 
et  alia  quaedam,  Polybius,  nonnulli  fermones  Chryfoftomi,  Dionyfiaca,  et 
alii  Poetae  plurimi.     Habes  qui  mihi  lint,  et  his  utere  aeque  ac  tuls." 

Amlrosii  Traversarii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p,  1010. 
In  the  collc&ion  of  this  noble  fiore  of  Grecian  literature^  Filelfo  nxaSt  hav^ 
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pe6tation  he  was  difappointed.  His  name  no  longer  pof- 
iefsed  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  intereft  which  was  oc- 
cafioned  on  his  firft  vifit  to  Venice,  by  the  circumflance  of 
his  filling  the  profefsor  s  chair  at  fo  early  an  age,  was  na- 
turally weakened  by  the  lapfe  of  nearly  eight  years ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  jealous  arillocracy  of  the  Venetian 
capital,  relented  his  quitting  the  fervice  of  their  ftate  for 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
Thefe  caufes  concurred  to  render  his  reception  at  Venice 
by  no  means  flattering  to  his  feelings.  The  mortification 
which  he  experienced  on  this  occafion  was  heightened 
by  the  deplorable  ftate  of  his  finances,  which  the  ex- 
penfes  of  his  encreafing  family  had  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  From  thefe  circumftances  of  embarrafsment  he  was 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  who 
invited  him  to  read  leftures  on  eloquence  and  moral  phi- 
lofophy  in  their  univerfity ;  and  engaged  to  requite  his 
fervices  by  an  annual  ftipend  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
gold  crowns.  Readily  accepting  this  invitation,  he  re- 
paired to  Bologna  with  all  convenient  Ipeed.  Soon  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  new  office,  that  city  which  had 
lately  revolted  from  Martin  V.  was  doomed  to  fufFer  the 
horrors  of  a  fiege,  in  confequence  of  which  literary  pur- 
fuits  were  entirely  fufpended.  Thus  circumftanced,  Fi- 
lelfo  began  to  feel  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety,  not  only 

concerning 


expended  a  confiderable  fum  of  money ;  and  this  circumflance  may  honourably 
account  for  the  embarrafsed  ilate  of  his  finances,  on  his  arrival  in  his  native 
country. 


eoUd^rmihg  the  is|«C[fi«^c^rihU'Mdre  Support;  b  for 

tBer^fietyi  €^  tfffii^f  aiidi^isi^famibf*.      His  urteafiilefft^ 
T»*ai,  rhoivfercti't mitigated  by  ^^v^^  of  very  frieiidly 

letters  fronb  >Nico«i6  Niccoti  :!iiid-^Ea}las  Strozza,  urging 
bim  toii|«itt^Bi>logii2i^^  and  exerGife>M6  taleatdnfor^publk' 
inAcuAo^  lA  Elonesficei/a;;  ^  ^tUf^^A  hegociatiohrof  iotne^ 
Id^bpiie  agreed  td  ^gire  lei^r^i  on  the  Greeks  arid>  Rih 
man  cla&icB,  fdrthe  obnlideiution  of  an  annual  ialary  of 
tturee  hubdiied  igoldncrowhsr^  to  be  paid  out  ot  >  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Hate.  But  when  he  had  concluded  this 
agreement,  he  experienced  very  confiderable  difficulties 
m'dSd&ing  fab  departure  from:  Bologna,  which  was 
dofdy  inveflied  by  the  potatifical  army.  Thefe  difficulties 
being  at  length  orercome,  he  hafleiied  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  recehwl  with  every  denJonfiiation  of  reipe^k,  and 
commeDted  bis.  labours  with  -  the  utmoft  zeal,  fbj  The 
following  liketch:  of  )ns '  fitft  fe&ores,  whi<6ti  is  prel^rved 
b^  thfi  works  of  Ambrogu>  /Traiverfiui,  demonftratesi  >  that 
in  the  execution  .of  his i engagement,  he  exeited  a  moft 
laudable  Idegrec  ofandtiffary.r'  At  die  idawn  of  'dayhfc  ex- 
pjl^inedi  and/cpimQented(upan:  Ciceixt's  tF^<mlkn!^ue^dj)s/ 
t^NSdlvDeoad ;jrf;^Li^  CiccrrfisArea^ife  oft  Rhetoric;  atad 
Hoouec'a  Iliadi  After  an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  he  de« 
livered  extraordinary  lectures  on  Terence,  Cicero's  Epilr- 

Kk  ~  ties 

fa)  Amlrosii  Traversarii  Epist,  p.  1007. 
{hj  Fildfo  an-ired  in  Florence  in  the  month  of  May,  i42g.^Philelfi  Bpis{.p.  g. 
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ties  and  Orationaj  Thu^jr^litAes  «tnd  Xfia^hofit  lii  add^^ 
\ioxk  |0  Ihis  kboripiifts  caitrfiei  of  inilrtldbMMa^»  bie  alfo  dail^ 
read  a  le&fiTe  on  Morals.^a^  Sudi  was  the  ardoous  ta& 
undertaken  by  Filellfef^^.ataft:  whick  dtonanded  the  texefer^ 
i^^im  of  a  lilera^  HeirQule^v  He  w^:  Jb^(n;tetec  apionateid 
to  the  endurance  ^  fcoil  by  the  iiiosarbeir  iifad  i  di^tj :  q£ 
his  audience,  whkh  daily  oof^fted  of  f<>ur  huMlred  pern 
ions,  jiiany  of  whom  were  not  lefs  teniheitf  fibc'  thetn 
literary  acquirements,  than  for  the  rank  wh&oU  they  hcUb 
in  the  fta*e,f^&>  . 


'  • .  ■• 


On  FiIelfo*s  arriral  in  Horeiice,  he  fooold  the  iiihabiK 
tants  of  that  city  diyided  into  £Mftioiis>  andi  was  foy  no 
Bieaiis  in&nfible  of  the  difSculties  wfaidi<  he  bdd  to  en^ 
couinter  in  endeay<nuiittgt  to  ajroid  being  ;iiiToi?ed:i»tfaeiii 
diilnlte^.^c^  For  the  fpaceiicif  two  years  br  imns  to^ 
Igrire  aifted  tv^ithf  becoming  discretion;  and  ta  have  piir^ 
&edhia  literary  occtifdttkms  iwithaait  reddening  hiniieUt 
fhbferyient  to  the  yiews^  ^  either  party.  :  HisprudeUcei 
wa9  rewatfd^  by  aiti  ^icreafe  of  his  falory,  v^UdkvfBd 
aiigja9«nted»  tlowards^  ti^^  the  year  Mis^i  tk 

tii^  fiila  of!  three  hundred/ land^  fif^  gold  crow^:^4i^ 

.   ^ -:,;  ..•,;:iM;  ,.r  K  *:  ^  !/-:-.::  ;i:i  v'>^;,.     IllinitirtUliafidifi' 
»    ■   *  — «^^i^— —     I  ■  ■■■■■■■  I    ■  1^1, 

.   ii  ..  .  i     • 

(a)  Amhrosii  Traversarii  Epift.  p,  I0l5. 

flj  Phikifi  EpUt.  p.  g. 

•  - '      ••-'■.'  .  •  .    , . , 
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Unffagtunatriy .  irtywicnm  fbrliis  peace  of  mind^  ke  had 
not  relided  longvat  Flonsnofc^  tiefixee  he  began  to)  ik^eA 
that  Niccolo  Niccoli  and  Carlo  Aretino,  one  of  the  moft 
iocoDipliUied'  x>f  ithb .  Tufean  fsholais^  mchiiid  by  env^  of 
Uis  Ikerairyi  £riney  tegat(^  Dbntiiiwiits  of  the 

» 

invft  ii^teimiacedkhplKttt J.;  i  Tha:  initiUe  temper  of  IKc* 
toloiiWHiiidiideed'>proi#okiedri^^^        Sbpece^obs  pride  iof 
Afti  nbw'  i  Qor j^hfidsi,^  •  ^wAo^  iiriibGutf i  ibhfi ^  leaft,  r^fcnre  of 
diffideqce^>afitiinedthe.  hi^  /de^eehof  jeofiheiaee  in  the 
Hdakp  aafi  ifaofioiAaQQci^  to  iwM     hej^endiiiffliiAif  ei^ 
aknli^lBe^,  db^iy  upon  ithe  hsaciiML  r^iGiretitine&  witii  rim^ 
^il%bifedl^di(^ftml«    W       knOv^ng  tii^  intimacjr  Tfhieh 
fufafifiedib€Jb9m(in;lllii€colo  Nioroii  andCiofino'de^Medicis^ 
EikAfi^'tiwk  itfoi:  gruited>^  that  the 'latter  would^  aiiopt 
tii0  quarrellB  e£  his  fiiend,  and  "oonfequently  appceheiided 
that  rhe  had .  nuudi  td  Ate^  £nom  the  efiedts  of  Ms.  wCttttf 
wbaatL.  ^  In  tikk  appDeheiaifio»  be  was  OMtfirmed  ih^r  the 
marafeiLcoolne&^with<  wivcb  &e  was/tibated  by  Lotenzo» 
the  brother  of  Cofmo ;  and.  he  r^ardM  the  aftui^uAtces 
which  he  received  fron^  the  latter,  that  his  Hifpicions 
with  reipe6t  to  himielf  were  groundlefs,  as  a  refinement 
of  malice,  intended  to  betray  him  into  a  fatal  fecurity.^a^ 
Hisr  dread:  of  the  OMchiwttiQns  of  his  enemies  was  alfo 
encrea&d  by  a  yi<^ent  attack  madie'u|Kmhiih  in  theib«ets< 

Kk2  of 
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(m)  Phihlfi  Epist.  p.ll. 
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of  Florence,  by  one  Filippo,  a  noted  aisafsin,  by  whom 
he  was  feverely  wounded  in  die  face.f^a^ 

Whilft  Filelfo  was  brooding  over  Ms  real  or  iimagined 
wrongs,  a  conteii:  arofe  between  the  twoi  £su6lions  whicU 
divided  the  city  of  Florence,  in  coi^qiience  of  ?iq}jam€L 
which  had  occurred  between!  thohoiiles  of;  Sodermi  and 
Guzano.^2^^  -  On  this  occaiion  he  publicly  cdliftedr  faimW 
felf  on  the  fide  of  theari^cracy,:  and  under ithe  pi^texfc 
of  honeft  indignsteion  againft  ihjuiHce,  gratified'  his  per^ 
ibnal  reientment,  by  publilhihg  a  poetical  phiUp|nc[(i^dnft 
the  fa6iious  difpofition' of  the  Florentine  ]^d|iulio^^tiiLt6 
the  commencement :  of ;  which  he  introduoed^kl^vi^lent 
attack  upon  the  family  of  the^MedicisY?;'  rlNTot  cotatehted 
with  this  ad:  of  provocation,  he  aftcsrwards  turned  the 
artillery  of  his  wrath  dire6lly  againft  <jl6fino,  I  whom  he 
infulted  ina  iatire  againfi;  confidence  nip:  riches;  in  widich 
he  attempted  to  di%uife  the  repfosLChes-'Of  malerdlencQ 
in  the  garb  of  iphilofophic  advice. 


.       Ov 


The 
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(a)PhilelfiEpistp.  17.  In  the  aeeotifit  which. Mdf&^arveo£>tEi8traDraaioii 
to  MncsM  Sylivius,  he  fajs,  that  he  had  dever  difcoYei^'by  wbomTQipiMd  waa 
hired  to  commit  fo  execrable  a  deed,  but  intimates  veiy  ilrong  fufpicions  of 
Cofmo  de*  Medicis.  Poggio>  however,  in  his  third  inve<flive  againft  Filelfo, 
afserts,  that  the  afsafsin  was  the  minifter  of  the  rengeance  of  one  Jeronimo  of 
Imola,  whom  Filelfo  had  provoked  by  the  intemperance  of  his  tongue. 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  1 8 1 . 

(I)  Ihid. 

(c)  Francisci  Phiklfi  Satyrct  i  prima  decadis  htcaiosticha  secunda. 
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The  well  known  liberality  of  Cofmo's  diipoiition, 
the  laudable  uies  to  which  he  appropriated  a  confiderable 
portion  of  his  vaft  wealth,  and  the  engaging  familiarity 
with  which  he  was  accuilomed  to  converfe  with  people  of 
merit  ih  every  clais  of  life,  conftituted  the  moft  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  malignant  falfehood  of  this  libel ;  and 
ithe  adherents  of  the  hoiife  of  Medicis  would  have  done 
3vell,  had  they  treated  it  with  contempt.  But  thirfting 
for  revenge,  they,  endeavoured  to  expel  the  offending 
fatirist  from  the  city,  by  inducing  the  aisembly  of  the 
people  coniiderably  to  diminiih  the  ialaries  allowed  to  the 
public  inftrudors  maintained  by  the  ftate.  To  this  de- 
falcation of  their  revenues,  th^  other  profefsors  patiently 
fubmitted;  but  Filelfo  appealed  to  the  ienate,  and  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  perfuaded  that  body  to  reftore 
their  literary  fervants  to  their  former  footing  in  point  of 
emolument.  He  had  alfo  the  good  fortune  to  procure 
the  abrogation  of  a  fecond  ordinance  obtained  by  his 
enemies,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  fums  annually  gran- 
ted for  the  fupport  of  public  education  were  marked  as 

objeds  of  retrenchment. ^a^ 

■    '  •  ■  ,-  ■■-.•■■" 

Irritated  by  thefe  hoftile  meafures,  Filelfo  declared 
open  war  s^ainfi:  Cofmo  and  his  friends.  He  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  inveAive  in  a  feries  of  fatires,  in  which 
the  feverity  of  Juvenal,  and  his  naufeous  delineations  of 

atrocious 


■■>  ■'■ 


Cu)  PhiMji  Epist.  p.  13.  13. 
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fitti^wm  VioMi  are  much  more  fucoeidfulfy  imitated  than 
the  fublimily  of  bis  mond  precepts^  or  the  dignity  joif  hie 
^le.  The  hitternefs  of  Filelfo-s  wsath  was  paiiiicur 
Iftply  diredfid  againft  Nkcolo  Niccoli,  whom,  fesnetimee 
wider  the  ceiatemptuous  appellation  of  Utis>  and  finne» 
jdmea  under  the  fancifbl  defignatioa  of  LycohmSn  he 
$baiged  with  envy  of  the  learned^^^atced  of  the  Tbtuons 
^^extravagant  af^rrrrinfideUty-r-rblaiphemyi^i-^and  the 
0990;  di%ufting  impurities  which  have  ever  fwelied  the 
Idack  cajtalAgue  of  hitman  criines.^ay  :. ;    . 

The  arreft  of  Qofino  de'  Medicis  filled  the  heaurt  ^f 
Fiifil^o  with  the  greafefi:  joy,  as  it  not  only  freed  him 
from  the  dreads  o£  a  ifbrmidable  adverfary,  but  aUb  grati* 
fied  his  pride,  by  fulfilling  certain  prophetic  denunciati^ 

on« 


fa)  PhiMfi  SatyrcB ;  primas  decadis  hecatosticha  quinta.  Ejusdem  hecatostich$, 
99»ikf^S^cim4<^  depots  hecaiosticha  fofima,  tsfc. 

In  a  letter  of  remonffa-ance  to  Cofmo  de'  Medicis,  Filelfo  inveighed  bitterly 
9gainfl  NJccolo  Niccoli,  whoo^  h^  afserted  CpCoao  h^d  hin^felf  acknowledged 
to  be  guilty  of  infolence'to  the  learned,  and  particularly  of  contumelious  con- 
dud  towards  the  emtHent  Sdannei'  Cryioloras*— ''  Ad  ea  tu  fjUie  leniter  rafpoii* 
**  difti,  ac  fubrideni,  non  oportere  inquiens  mirari  ine  nee  tcgn  f^srre  Nicolai 
^'^Nicoli  detra^onem ;  eo  enim  c^  homineoi  ingenio  ut  neminem  dp6hini 
virunl  relinquat  intaftum  mordacitate  fnh,  qui  jue  ne  foli  quidem  ipfi  par* 
ceret,  uipote  qm  ei  Manuelem  Chrysoloram  sapientem  ei  summum  ilium 
virum  bar  bam  pediculosam  adhuc  semper  nominet,  et  Ambrofium  monachum 
cul  magifl.  a£S:fius  eft  quam  propria  Aninae.  attooitum  per  coalumdiiam 
*'  Tocet." 

Phiklfi  BfiiioUt  p,  12. 


it 
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om  with  whicb  be  hai  edftdu<kd  Ms  iktiHe  a^m^  ebxfS^ 
dcnee  in  wisaUh.  tn  the  es^Hyaftitifdti  tof  tritmbph,  he  ex«^ 
idtcd  oter  tike  faHi^  didiag^d^,  im  a  eopy  of  vedes>  in 
the  conelofiott  df  ^^hifch  he  e^neMy  eiEhotted  the  ^^ 
raktSne  nobaitj  not  to  eiktti«g«V  thig  ilefet/  of  the  fbite, 
by*  cohmrating  the  {MMifliA^t  <tf  deatti>  whicb  fhd^  ptl^- 
ibner  merited,  fot  Che  Ugb««V  l^ei^dtj  of  lMni(fiiBf^ht.fdf^: 
Happily  for  Cofmoj  a!s  ife  has  l^ji  ahi^dy  rdkt!6d,  thi^' 
fiiiguiiiaiy  couniels  of  his  peribnal  enemies  were  reje<fted. 


Thus  when  Poggio  arrived  in  Florence,  he  found  the 
pttfty  <>f  his  kindeft  6ieiids  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  irk^me 
humiliation — his  mpft  powerful  protedor  driven  into  ex- 
ile ;  and  his  moft  intimate  afsociates  daily  annoyed  by 

the 


~Ui- 


(a)  Pktfe^  S&fjfra,  qk^ttdf  decatSs  ketai&iHcha  prima. 

This  Satire  concludes  with  the  Ibllowuig  atrocious  addrefs  to  the  judges  of 
Gofmo. 

««  En  Mllt^atn  ^QhfM  coilj«aiift»  m  ylacx^  careditv 
«'  Qui  iMtu  momentjl  dal>ir  Don  piaHa  fbturis. 
*'  Ntme  fetlfeHs  alqiie  etiam  vobUbum  ipblvite  ctira^  * 
**  EtluitiM^clbitnoquttfiiit  {>otioraraIiiti 
^  Urbts  ebwfflia  :•  hii  caftas  acebramodet  a^utai 
««  Qtiif^ue  ruasi    Vobis  MS  coram  ^blica  fi^ 
•'  Offerat  m  itt^dHunj  n^&dM  iafagefl)u^^ll^dd({lli$^ 
**  Vetttili^»  «^l  ib^tb  miiillB  pr<^  1«|^  viSl  fl^lia 
'«  Supplidttbi  foMptfun  flietit  de  faoti  nefiifidb  ^ 
^  Aat  Mtaih  o6kit&m  eoUirtKifii  nMiti^fi^  i^ 
**  NaiAi}iifl  relegticlisi^  fi  ctilpife  noimti^  taisSMmk 
•*  Pctidte^  cAoi€tkttv<^ia  tOl  dfldHitii  cyMtitfr: 


rv'  •' 
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the;  T^ricojx>us  effiifipHP  of  a  libeUeri  whofc  indignant) 
imaginatroa  feernBd  tQP&pj^Jy  an  inekhawflable  fibicfof 
topics  of  ,abufe.  ?y  the  fidelity  of  his  ;attaehment  to  tber 
pei^fecjited  partisajis  of  <iia^^  M^  upoiL 

hi3  own  hj^ad  theriighteaiDg  of  Fildfo'$  wrath);  and  he 
fqojn U^\xTid\nn^ii^^^  cOni^cubus  figureiin  tfad 

groups  of  outrageous  ca^ig^ufas  dm Wrii  by  the  bolde  handi 
o£  the  enraged  fatirift./Vi^      During  the  exile  of  C6|hio, 


»-•- 


his. 


,  Ca)  Tbepafsages  in  Fildfo's  Satires,  in  which  he  has  attacked:  the .charaG«, 
ter  of  Poggio,  are  .very  numerous.    Thofe  who  wi(h  to  examine  thefe  paisages. 

may  confult  the  following  references. 

...   -  .  •  , ,  '  .  • 

<  ■■-•■• 

Decad.  i.  hecat,  5.  Decad.  ii.  kecai,  1.  3.  Decad,  III,  hecat,  2.  10.  Decad, 
iv.  hecai.  J.  Decad.  v.  hecat.  8.  9.  Decad,  vi.  Aeca/.  10.  Decad,  viii.  Aeca/. 
1.3.  5.  Such  readers  as  are  not  pofsefsed  of  a  copy  of  Aurece  Francisci  Phi* 
lelJU  Poet€B  Oratwrisque  celeberrimi  Satyras  centum^  printed  in  o^vp  at  Paris, 
anno  1518,  (a  book  of  rare  occurrence)  will  probably  be  contented  with,  the 
following  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  properly  termcKl  learned  Billingfgate. 

I  >■       '  '  .  .......  .  '     • 

''  Qu2e  rapidis  natura  polls,  quae  caufa  fepulchri 
Humano  generi,  quae  tanta  licentia  rerum, 
SpumaiUei  inter  pateras  cercremquQ  voracem 

"  OfienfurKS  (or^^  Codrus ;  cum  gran4e  pepedit, 

*'  Ranciduluni.  erudans  pofl  longa  volomina  verbum. 

''  Hunc  mox  Ocnepotes  miratus  rara  prpfator. 

''  Rara  inter  Latias  phoenix  haec  pervolat  urbes  \ 
Hinc  voKnit  et  meionq  grave  <^unftis  reddit  oletam. 
Pog^ius^arridet,  fioc^i  dum  pefte  tenetnr. 
Nam  quascunque  dapes  affert,  ut  vemg  Canppi 
Pradambensj  rapidus  vino  fefe  obruit  hofpes. 

''  Laudibu$  hinc  niiris  eStri  Codnimque,  bo0umqile 
Oencpotam  Nicolum :  mox  ne  fortafse  minoris 
Se  quifquam  reputet^  quod  foelet  olenUos  addit.* 
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his  dread  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the  ruling  faction 
induced  him  to  liibmit  to  obloquy  in  lilence,  and  Filelfo 
enjoyed  the  mean  triumph  of  thofe  who  wantonly  malign 
an  adverfary  whofe  pen  is  reftrained  by  the  ftrong  hand 
of  the  civil  power.  But  this  triumph  was  of  Ihort  du- 
ration. The  firft  year  of  Gofttio's  banifhment  was  not 
expired^  before  he  was  recalled  by  the  commanding  voice 
of  the  people.  On  his  approach  to  the  city  his  enemies 
fled ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  Filelfo,  eonfcious  of  the  pro- 
vocations by  which  he  had  ftimidated  his  refentment, 
haftily  quitted  Florence,  and  withdrew  to  Siena,  f^a^ 

Poggio  exprelsed  his  joy  on  the  return  of  his  friend 
in  a  long  epiftle,  in  the  commencement  of  which  he  inti- 
mated that  he  had  chofen  that  mode  of  addreis  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  perfonal  congratulation,  in  order  that  his  com- 
mendation of  his  patron  might  be  difiufed  amongft  fiich 
of  the  learned  as  felt  an  intereft  in  the  perufal  of  his 
compofttions.  He  then  proceeded  to  dilate  at  coniidera- 
ble  length,  upon  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Floren- 
tine people  pafsed  the  decree  for  the  recal  of  Cofmo, 
which,  he  juftly  obferved,  was  a  moft  diftinguiihed 
proof  of  his  merits.  "  This  is,*'  laid  he,  '*  in  my  opinion, 
"  the  greateft  fubjedt  of  congratulation  in  your  cafe — 
''  that  all  ranks  concurred  in  bearing  teftimony  to  your 
"  dignity  and  virtue.     So  eameft  was  the  deiire  of  your 

LI  "  return 
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'*  retunij  that  the  inconveiueiicieg  refi^tiiig  from  your 
^  cjple,  muft  be  hi  oyerba,lanced  by  the  napii^cedcnted 
f^  honour  aijui  ^tffe^ion  with  which  your  fellow  citi^ns 
^'  have  received  you  on  your  return  to  your  natiye  coun-- 
**  try/'  He  coQcluded  this  €|>ifi:}e  by  enjchprUng  his  frieod 
to  perfevere  in  thofe  viortupus  princifde$  which  had  beei^ 
bis  fupport  in  the  day  of  adverfity^  and  whkh  h^d  ca;u&d 
him  to  be  reftored  to  the  exalted  rank  in  the  ilate  froi9 
which  he  had  been  for  a  £hort  period  difplaoed  by  the  in* 
trigues  of  fadion.f1a^ 


Poggio  had  long  meditated  a  iignal  retaliation  of  the 
iniidts  which  he  had  experienced  froin  Fijkji^jr  and  no 
fooner  did  the  Medicis  regain  their  aibe^dancy  iii  th^ 
republic^  tha«  he  proceeded  to  adminifter  to  the  acninoni^ 
ous  Tcientine  the  mercilefe  fevevity  of  a  Uteca^  caitiga^ 
tion.  Wifely  ftepping  forward  as  the  indignant  J&iend  of 
the  injured  Niccolo  NiccoK,  rather  than  as  the  avftnger  of 
his  own  wrongs,  he  pubhflied  an  inve6tive  againft  Filelfo^ 
in  which  he  almoii  exhaufted  the  Latin  language  in  the 
accumulation  of  epithets  of  abufe.  Noticing  the  ohr 
fcenity  of  the  iatire  which,  as  he  iays»  j^ilelfo  '^  had 
vomited  forth  againft  his  friend,  &oni  the  feculent 
ftores  of  his  putrid  month/*  he  reproved  him  for  the 
uiie  of  terms  and  phrafes  which-  -even  a  ftrumpet  of  any 
degree  of  reputation  would  be  aihamed  to  utter.    The 

propenfity 
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propenfity  of  the  Katirift  to  the.  addption  of  fuch  langtiage, 
he  afcribed  to  tiie  early  tafte  which  he  had  acquired  for 
impurity^  in  cohiequence  of  the  occupation  of  his  mo- 
therj  whom  he  repre(ented  as  living  at  Rimini^  engaged 
in  the  moft  fordid  offices,  ^a^  Tracing  the  hiftory  of  his 
antagonifl  from  his  earlieft  days,  he  alledged  that  he  was 
baniihed  from  Padua,  in  confequence  of  his  indulgence 
of  the  moft  defmared  propeniities ;  and  that  when  he  had 
been  hoipitably  entertained  at  Conftantinople  by. John 
Cryibloris,  he  repaid  the  kindnefs  of  his  hoil  by  de- 
bauching his  daughter.  Hj  the  perpetration  of  this 
crime,  if  credit  taay  be  given  to  the  afsertions  of  Poggio, 
Fileifo  obtained  the  hand  of  a  lady,  to  whom,  if  her 
condu<%  had  been  in  any  degree  anfwerable  to  the  nobili- 
ty of  her  defcent,  he  would  never  have  had  the  audacity 
to  ^£pit%.(J)J     Finally  the  enraged  fecretary  accufed  his 

L 1  2  adversary 
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(a)  *'  Vcmm  ncqtiiquam  miram  vitteri  debet,  fcum  cujus  mater  Arimini 
^  dudam  in  purgandis  ventribos  et  inteftiniB  forde'dilaendis  quaefium  fecerit, 
'' maternfle  artis  foetorem^  redolere.  Haefit  naribas  filii  fagacis  materni  exer- 
^  citii  attredata  putredo  ct  continai  ftercoris  fcetcns  halitus.'* 

Poggii  Opera  p.  165. 

(h)  The  terms  in  which  Poggio  mentions  this  tranfadion,  are  fuperlativelj 
abufive^  and  whimfically  grofs.  ''  Itaque  Cryfoloras  moerore  confediis^  com- 
''  pulfus  precibus,  malo  coadus,  filiam  tibi  nuptui  dedit  a  te  comiptam^  quae 
**  fi  extitifset  integra>  ne  pihim  quidem  tibi  abrafum  ab  illius  natibus  often- 
"  diiaet.  An  ta  illam  unquam  duxifaes  uxorem  ii  virginitatem  per  te  fervare 
*'  p6tui6et  ?  Tibi  pater  illam  dedifset  profugo^  ignobili^  impm'o  ?  Prima- 
^  xih  fcue  dvitatis  viris  fervabatur  virgo,  non  tibi  infulfae  pecudi  et  afello 
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adverfary  of  bartering  the  honour  of  his  wife  for  the 
moil  yicious  gratifications,  and  concluded  his  inveAive 
by  propofing  to  ornament  his  brows — not  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel ;  but  with  a  crown  more  befitting  the  filthinefs 
of  his  converiation.^a^ 

This  fcurrility,  as  it  might  have  been  naturally  ex- 
peded,  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  hoftile  paisions  which 
had  fo  long  rankled  in  the  breaft  of  Filelfo,  and  to  di- 
re6l  his  fury  againft  his  new  afsailant.  The  exiled  pro- 
fefsor,  accordingly,  once  more  dipping  his  pen  in  gall, 
traduced  the  morals,  and  vilified  the  talents  of  Poggio 
in  the  following  bitter  fatire. 

Lingua  tibi  mediS,  Poggi,  plus  parte  fecetur    • 
Qu^  nunquam  lacerare  probos  et  carpere  cefsas. 
Improbe,  quis  talem  tibi  tantus  tradidit  artem 
Auctor  ?     An  e  fhilto  fatuoque  et  mentis  egente 
Te  tuus  infimum  Lycolaus  reddidit  Utis, 
Addidum  vitio  dirumque  per  omne  volutum 

Flagitium 


*'  bipedali  quern  ille  domi  alebat  tanquam  canem  aliquem  folent  fenio  et  state 
"  coniedum.** 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  167, 

faj  "  Sperafti^  monftram  infandum  ho6  taos  infulfifsimos  verfus,  in  qaibus 
'*  etiam  male  latine  loqueris^  allaturos  tibi  iaortolam,  quh  fanaticum  caput 
*'  rtdimeres.    At  ftercore4  coron^  omabuntur  foetentes  crinea  priapaei  vatis.** 

Ibid.  p.  169. 
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Flagitium  et  facinus  ? — ^Tantum  maledicere  femper 
Edo6tus^  cun<%os  decoret  quos  aurea  virtus 
Iniequeris  calamo^  nequeas  quos  fulmine  linguce, 
Quam  nimius  crafsam  potus  vel  crapula  fecit^ 
Immanifque  Venus,    T?ibi  quae  tam  dira  voluptas, 
Undantis  pelago  dum  vini  no6te  dieque 
Ebrius  obrueris ;  dum  tanquam  immenfa  vorago 
Quidquid  pontus  habet,  quidquid  vel  terra  vel  aer 
Veicendum  peperit,  latus  tibi  venter  et  ingens 
Excepit ;  dum  foeda  Venus  patiturque  facitque 
Omne  genus  probri :  ta6his  te  leviulb  ^o 
Titillans,  veikne,  juvat  redditque  furentem 
Et  dulci  qui  ta^bis  agit  prurigine  linguam  : 
Ut  te  communem  prseiies  fapientibus  hoilem 
Omnibus,  et  nulli  parcas  velut  effera  quaedam 
Vipera  tabifero  terram  coelumque  veneno 
Inficiens.     SUeo  reliquos,  quos  nulla  lilebunt 
Saecula,  quos  volitans  bonitas  fuper  asthera  tollit. 
Die  qu4  laude  minus  dignum  integritateve  fumml 
Inferius  quicquam  cognoveris  ipie  duobus 
In  mvA  pietate  viris,  quorum  alter  Ethrufci 
Urbe  fatus  Sen^,  verbo  vit^que  decorus. 
Hie  Bernardinus  totam  convertit  ad  aftra 
Italiam  :  aft  alter  nuUi  probitate  iecundus, 
Nicoleos,  genuit  quam  dia  Bononia ;  celfi 
Fontificis  jun6lus  lateri  meritifque  Iocoque> 
Ipium  etiam  ChriHum  vit^ue  imitatur  et  ufu. 
At  tu,  qui  lingua?  morbo  vinofe  laboras 
His  femper  maledicis  iners,  quos  terra  poluique 
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Et  probat  et  laudat.     Solus  rubigine  linguse 
Infequeris  caftos  homities^  vitaeq'u*  fuperaae 
Gultores  ;  quoniaih  fceleri  jam  deditus  omni 
Nil  tibi  turpe  putes  quod  fert  furor  atque  libido.       ^ 
Diisimiles  nam  nemo  (ui  dilexerit  uUus; 
Juhgit  fola  bonos  seqtto  libi  foedete  virtus> 
Improbitafqui^  malis  gaudet  difctimine  nuUo. 
At  miror  quafe  tahta  tuos  vecordia  fenfhs 
Obtundit,  quae  tahta  hebetat  ve(ahia  mentem, 
Ne  fimules  quocumque  cares^  probitatis  amordfii^ 
Quo  videare  probus.     Minor  6ft  in  crimin6  culpa 
Dum  minus  lexemplo  rdliquis  nocuifse  rideiis. 
Si  te  delfcftat  vitium,  cui  deditus  ultto 
Obfequeris  parefque  libcns,  tibi  pf oderit,  ipfb 
Virtutem  fimulare  loco.     Qui  laudibus  effert    ^ 
Frasftanteis  bonitate  viros,  bonus  else  putatiih 
Qui  laudat  doc^os,  db&rinas  dignus  honore 
Ducitiir.     tngenium  declarat  fermo  pudituni. 
Callida  quinetiam  natura  monetque  docetque 
Quam  vigili  cuti  linguam  tueamur  et  aftu. 
Hujus  enim  prudtns  clauiit  sollertia  linguatn 
Ore,  fimul  dttplicis  cinftatn  munimine  valli. 
Quo  lie  tuta  labri^  ^t  dentibus  omniia  cafte 
Afferat  ih  medium  quae  mens  digefserit  alta. 
At  tibi,  bambalio,  Temper  patet  oris  hiatus. 
Futilis  es  totus ;  nil  fani  dicere  curas. 
petrahis  et  doAis,  et  iandos  poUuis  ore 
Ofcoeno.    Cunftis,  audax  vacuufque  piidore, 

Exprobrare 


Exprobrare  tuas  pectus  quibus  obrutus  ha&res 
Nequitias  pergis.    Quod  fi  te  noveris  ipfum^ 
Aut  melior  fias^  aut  tanfja  licentia  defit 
Futilis  eloquii.     Scelw  eft  carpfi&e  probates. 
Hinc  pater  omnipotQB^  Mariam,  dum  garrula  Mojfem 
Triilib^3  infequkur  did^s^  punivit  amaro 
Ulcere.    Sic  Unguse  dajainatus  ciimine,  poenas 
Abialoa  hoi:j?endas  ded^rat ;  Dariique  yararunt  * 
Idcirco  Satrapas  ferali  caede  leones^ 
Quod  vitio  linguas  Danieli  parcere  nbllent. 
Pr^eter^  ftultum  eft  etiam  maledicere  fonti 
Cum  lis  turpis  homo.     Meretiicis  Thaidos  ulla 
Bacchis  ftupra  notet  ?     Gracclioruni  crimina  Carbo 
*  Damnetj,  et  iratum  Tydeus  accufet  Achillem  ? 
Ah  quanto  melius^  Foggi>  famaeque  tibique 
Confulere  incipiaSj,  fi  te  qollegeris  amens 
Quaefierifque  fagaj^  penitus^  ienfufque  repoftos 
Rimatus,  videas  te  quantus  diftrahat  error. 
Qui  rationis  inops  te  totum  dedi&  habeiidttm 
Infani  ftimulis  voti  facibufque  furoris. 
Hinc  morofus  ades>  cuik^  in  rebus  et  audax 
Ac  turpis,  nullum  fugiens  probrumve  nefaiVej. 
Nee  tecum  verfas  animo  famamve  futuram 
Nominis  impuii,  vel  fummi  judicifi  iram.. 
Moribus  aut  igitur  melioribu?  utere,  ^^ggi» 
Aut  te,  bambaliQ,  qui  npn  lis  finge  videri : 
Aut  faltem  defifte  bonis  maledicere,  fcmpcr 
I  mportunus  homo.    X'inguam  preme  cautus,  et  omnis^ 
Impetus  interior  vultus  celetur  amictu ; 

Sur 
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Sic  minus  ofiendas,  et  tu  quoque  forte  vicifsim 
Offendare  minus.     Nam  fi  virtute  fupremi 
Praeditus  invenit  qui  le  per  dedecus  omne 
Carpat,  an  oppreisus  fub  vitas  fordibus  atras 
Facem  tutus  agas  ?     Si  nolis  efse  probatus^ 
Vel  videare  para^  linguam  calamumque  coercens. 
Qmnis  enim  ingcnio  dura  eft  injuria;  verum 
Durior  indignus  quam  fortibus  intulit  ullus. 


Poggio  !  ere  long  thy  babbling  tongue  Ihall  feel 
The  keen  imprelsion  of  the  trenchant  fteel ; 
That  tongue,  the  herald  of  malicious  lies. 
That  Iheds  its  venom  on  the  good  and  wife. 
What  mighty  mafter  in  detra6lion*s  fchool 
Thus  into  knavery  has  matured  a  fool  ? 
Has  Niccolo — that  fcandal  of  the  times. 
Taught  thee  to  dare  the  laft  extreme  of  crimes  ? 
Tes !  taught  by  Niccolo,  thou  Ipreadft  thy  rage 
O'er  the  wide  area  6f  thy  feeble  page. 
Fain  wouldft  thou  pour  the  torrent  of  thine  ire 
From  lips  that  glow  with  all  a  Tully*s  fire  ; 
But,  thy  weak  nerves,  by  ftale  debauch  unftrung, 
Thy  half  formed  accents  tremble  on  thy  tongue. 
Of  filth  enamoured,  like  a  hideous  fwine, 
Daily  thou  walloweft  in  a  fea  of  wine. 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  join  their  ample  ftore. 
To  cram  thy  maw,  that  ceafelefs  craves  for  more ; 

And, 


And,  worfii  tlttil  bead !  tordiie  thf  d«adenM  gu^y 
In  natoie^s  ipke  tboH  fktoft:  tHj  daoflftrous  loft. 
Black  1^  6f  etiKMX !  Mit  not  enou^  td  fiU- 
Foggio,  thy  ilmple  icgisftdf  of  ill. 
like  ibme  black  viper,  whole  pestiferous  breath. 
Spreads  tfaidqgh  the  ambieikt  air  the  ttedi  of  ^th, 
Obfcure  ahd  iK]}  thov  :imiidf8t  tUy  cr6)6Med'  Way^y 
And  unfliipcJiftingivartiie'fidliS'dQr  pfey.    ■  <  ^ 

For  &y,  foul  ^  V  in  tbifo  ^€n'6tkt  d^iya'. 
Who  jiiftty  ddnw  tftfe  tSHwd  of  j^tiietiA 'pttAGi 
Lilte;BdHkatkmp?>u^FitMi»(KeiiH^i^1«tdhr' ! 
He  ipeidbhi^  yfgy^  -4^rel^fti£^  d^y  o^tf.  >  "  -     ' 
Attentive  thoafiHi^d^  oroWd  tlie  fi>h»im  ftihe^  . : 

And  lift  in*  WOadmr  Whil^  ik  raptiittMik  iteadti 
Hs  tttUg  <)^  blid  «ef^:l^  f^  ilin«»  abot«;' 

And wartav fiilshttUrt^ii ]^ie^ a»d l6ii<ev  :  -'i 

<M)r  fay^  aniditiiii  ^i«d  iM^d  Who  vraS«       '^^ 
In  priettl^  fmmf,  W  ft^eft  me^isi^ft^'kfksm 
Whom  hav<»  tile  1^;  tH^'i«¥e^fidftWe  itif^iiV^ 
Like SantaCmee's diy<d»flal a^feji^rea  f-  ■ 
He,  Chriftrsitrtiii  ftlUi^ei',  fo >h»s  6bd  iti6gd*d^ 
With  igene^iitf  aYdii>ui<  feels  -fof  ^  mankind; 
Thefeittethe  mdtiot^  ^hdl^  t^t^ftdetit 
With  rankling- too^  tHy  jealofis^  envy  fbe^. 
Dead  ;to  all  &nib  of  ihame',  with  hatred  bUnd; 
Thou  vent'st:  th}^  inaUsce'  on  thfe'  pt^  in  mind.- 


I    •         1 


Befacidt*  tHiiat  ptit^terfid  fynHpatiaefft-i^afini  ' 
CongenM  lUtUrwiw^aiffiNftion's!  chain. 

Mm  When 
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Whcndid  the  bafe  the . fons; of  honour  love, 
Whofe  generous  deeds  their  fraatic  crimes  reprove  i 
Foe  to  the  good, « of  groyelUng  vice'  the  flave  / 
Referves  his  friendship  fpr  bis  fellow  kname. 


But  Pc^Eo !  why  thy  villainy  dil^lay?  .  :  v 
Why  &ijnt  thy  fpHy in  thefiKre  of  da^^ 
Go— -cloak  thy  vijCes:  with  i  a  decent  veil*  • 
Affed  the jpodefty  thwid^    notlfeelf ! 
No  longer jeiiunt  thy  criAie«>  the  public  pieft^i  <  li    ' 
Kor  fpread  c«afcupti<m  thnragh:  th<i  general  hitzSL  ! 
Pretend . to;  pniiJfellie.gpOdjaikd  cheaply  :d^^     >* 
The  ^lendid  glories  of;  afn.  hooeft  jguoe.  ^  •  /  :  :  :  / 
Scholars  applaudrr-thy&lf  ihidt  gaitt  reno  wxii    I 
And  learn^gg*s  wreikth  ttiy  empty  head  Ih^U  cttd^wiii 
With  prudeoit  c*i^  <;on!eft  thy  fordid  phrafo; ;  ]  -  / 
—The  widefi  wojcld  tibiy  puritjr  fluill  pntife^  \ 
Hath  fipt  :wifti  .mtufo  i«!ith  UaoTcendent  IkiU 

4.  •  •  * 

FetKidby  &  double  wall  j^C/ unruly  all?         %     ! 
Yet  thou,  falie  Imbbler  t  petulant^  and  .vain»     .  '  ^ 
Giv*st  to  tby  ribald  toi^ue,  the  loofend  rfcia-  )    • 
But  learn,  vile  wrpteh !  the  terrors  that  await : 
The  envious  ilanderers  of  the  good  and  great- >i!'> 
Lo!  Miriam,  ipotted  with  the  leprous  flain, 
Abhorr'd  and  exiled  from  the  haunts  of  men.;' 
And  hear  how  Abfalom  fufpended  hung. 
And  paid  the. forfeit  of  a  ipiteful  tongue. 
Hark!  to  the  cries  that  rend  the  va^tedcavd,' 
Where,  gaun(  and  fierce  the  tawny  lions,  tare : 


The 
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The  limbs  of  flanderers  fwell  their  horrid  feaft, 

Whilfl  Daniel's  merits  ftand  in  light  confeft. 

•  •  •         « 

^      •  ... 

Then,  Poggio !  ceafe  thy  unavailing  toil. 
Virtue's  bri^t  charms  by  obloquy  to  foil.^  ' 
Nay,  wifely  confcidus  of  thy  evil  fame,  ^ 

Prefume  not  thou  the  vileft  wretch  to  blame. 
< Who  but  muft  laugh,  when  with  refentment  fore, 
Thaisi  brands  Bacchis  as  a  luftful  whore, 
Carbo  damns  faSlon,  or  the  angry  fire 
Of  Diomede,  r^roves  Achilles'  ire  ? 
'  Poggio !  be  wife.    By  wholfome  truth  impreft,. 
Explore  the  fecrets  of  thy  gloomy  breaft. 
Learn,  fordid  man  !  how  wretched  is  thy  fate. 
The  tortured  flave  of  malice  and  of  hate. 
By  pafsion  blinded,  fcoming  reafon  s  fway, 
Down  the  full  ftream  of  vice  thou  fpeed'st  thy  way,' 
Alas  !  unmindful  of  the  awful  doom 
That  waits  the  guilty  foul  beyond  the  tomb. 
Repent — ^reform.    Or,  if  the  attempt  be  vain. 
With  toilsome  fteps  to  climb  to  virtue's  fane. 
No  longer  boaft  thy  fhame,  but  have  the  grace 
In  a  fair  maik  to  hide  thy  odious  face. 
At  leaft  no  longer  fnarl  with  fenfelefs  rage 
At  virtue's  friends,  the  glory  of  their  age.  ; 

If,  inly  pining  with  the  torturing  pang 
Of  confcidus  guilt,  thou  whet  thy  venomed  fang. 
With  fecret  wound  the  upright  to  purfiie. 
How  canfl  thou  hope  to  Tcape  the  vengeance  due  ? 

Mm  3  Indignant 
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In4ignanl  man,  with juftnieotment's  gk>w. 

Repels  tbs  aggrdslon  of  a  geneious  foe ; 

But  when,  by  folly  ui^ed,  the  bafe-born  flave 

Uplifts  bis  feeble  arm  againil  the  brave. 

With  dimfulciirength  the  wrathful  pi^^iions  rife. 

And,  cruih'd  to  duft,  the  haplefs  ir^tile  dies. 

■•  ■       •         •     ■  ■  •    '      ■      . 

The.  pubUoatiojn  of  thb  £itite  ^gaiii  raufed  the  vin- 
didbive  ipirit  of  Poggio,  who  retorted  the  acnmony  of 
Filelfo  in  a  fecond  inretftiYe,  in  whidi  he  accufed  Um  of 
the  bafeft  ingratitude  ta  thoib  who  1^  treated  hiih  with 
the  moft  ^Htinguiihed  kindneik.  Aiabiigft  thei^  he  par- 
ticulariy  enumerated  Nikola  Niecoli,  Ambrogio  Tra- 
yeriari,.  Carlo  and  Leonardo  Aretino^  Fnnceico  Barbaro, 
Guarino  Yeranfife,  and  fevenl  others,  all  of  whom,  he 
afserted,  b^ng  diigufied  by  the  petidanoe  and  ibipidalous 
impLovaHty;  of*  Fildfio,  had  found  themfdvea  oompelled 
to  withdraw  from  him  tbdr  countenance  and  fvij^j^oTt. 
Wanned  hy  his  fubjieA,  iPoggio  ooncluded  this  jdiUippic 
with  th^  following  impafsioned  burft  of  fcurritityw  ^'  Who 
<'  is  there^  Filel£9»  that  does  not  defptfe  and  coHfemn 
you  I  Which  of  the  guefU  who  frequent  youi.hbuie 
have  any  regard  fos  you,  except  thofe  who  cdix]f>eifate 
the  annoy^uice  which  they  recdve  from  yoiir  conver- 
fation,  by  the  charms  of  your  wife.  Thou  fBaking 
he-goat !  thou  horned  raonfler !  thou  malevolent  de- 
'*  tX^&ar !  thou  father  of  lies  aod  author  of  difbord ! 
^^  May  the  divine  vengeance  defiiioy  thee  as  an.  enemy 
'^  of  Uie  viJCtV((ms»  a  paoricide  who  endeavoiueft  ta  ruin 
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'^  the  wife  and^  good  bf  diesran^  Handefps^^  and!  the  inoft 
>^  .&lfe' and  foul  impiit^oaau^riif.  iiiuMl  /mujft' be>  cpntti- 
:<<  mdiotaSi  iii^riteMtftj^ .  £rtii?esi  agak^  fuitdrs  of  thy 
^^  wife7t-4ifchazge  tihe<  putradi^  thj  ftbmach  dpon 

<<  thofewiiQ  adoni  thy  forehead  with  horns/'      :  > 


Such  .was  the  fiyk  in  w:hich  Fbggid  and  Filelfo;:  two 
"taf  themoA  learned  {mdn  of  their  age;  cbndud^d  theh: 
di^tes«  In  tbdr  aratudl  accuiations^  fo  evidently  do 
they  aim  at  exhauding  every  topic  of  pbloquy  without 
the  ffig^teft  rega^  to*^  t^ncity, '  that  it  is  imp6fiib2e  for 
the  acuteft  judgment,  by  the  mofl  careful  examinatidli 
of  the  odious  mafs  of  their  allegations,  to  diitinguiih 
truth  from  fkliehood.  Thus  does  their  acrimony  defeat 
its  own  purpofe :  for  who  will  give  credit  to  thofe, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  altercation,  fet  decency  at  defiance ; 
and  forgetting  what  is  due  to  their  own  dignity,  con- 
centrate all  their  powers  in  an  endeavour  to  overwhelm 
their  adverlary  by  virulent  and  foul  abufe.  It  may  how- 
ever be  obferved,  that  in  this  unmanly  warfare,  Filelfo 
had  the  advantage,  in  confequence  of  his  fuperior  fa- 
gacity  in  the  choice  of  his  weapons.  In  thele  encoun- 
ters, a  profe  invedlive  is  like  a  ponderous  mace,  the 
unmanageable  weight  of  which  is  the  beft  fecurity  of 
him  at  whom  the  blow  is  aimed.  But  he  who  annoys 
his  antagpnift  by  poetic  effufions,  alsails  him  with  an 
inflrument,  which  affords  full  fcope  for  the  exercife  of 
the  moft  confiimmate  dexterity.  The  effe6l  of  abuiive 
attacks  againft  charader  or  talents  upon  him  who  is  the 
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jTubjeft  of  oYAo^jf  'is  generally  proportionate  to  the 
^reoeption.'  which  thoife  attacks  etperijence  froih  the  pufaf- 
lia  And  it  is  obvious  to^  remark^  that  a  dilated  oration 
is  almdfl  uniformly  wearifome  to  the  -  readdr ;  and  feW 
of  its  paisages  are  remembered  after  its  peruial--^biEt 
the  happy  turn  of  an  epigram^  or  the  pointed  numbers 
of !  a  lengthiened  iatine,  captivate  the  &ncy,  :ffar6ngly 
Attb&  the  public  attention,  and  make  a  moil  durable 
itnprefiioii  on  the  memory.  Thus  do  the  laihesof  poetic 
wit,  produce  a  poignant  and  a  lalling  finart,  and  truly 
unfortunate  is  he,  who^inconiequence  of  the  provoca* 
tidn  of  literary  wrath,  becomes 


f^  The  (ad  burthen  of  ibme  meny  long. 
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TBE  Romans  Jiihmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Jiontiff^Se- 
verities  exercifed  ujion  the  revolters  by  Vitellefchi'^ 
Eugenius  concludes  a  peace  with  his  enemies^-^ 
Hefeizes  a  part  of  the  Neajiolitan  territories-^ 
Proceedings  of  the  council  of  Bctfil — Poggio  pur* 
chafes  a  villa  in  Valdarno — He  is  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  taxes — His  love  of  ancient  fcuLp* 
tures  and  monuments  of  art — His  difpute  with 
Guarino  Veronefe — His  marriage — His  letter  on 
that  occq/ion  to  a  learned  eccle/iii/iic — Poggio  ac* 
companies  the  pontiff  to  Bologna — His  letter  to 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo  on  the  JubjeS  of  his 
matrimonial  felicity — His  reconciliation  with  Gua^ 
rino  Veronefe — He  publijhes  a  colleBion  of  his 
.  letters — Death  of  Niccolo  Niccoli — Poggio* s fine* 
ral  oration  on  that  occq/ion — CharaSer  of  Niccolo 
Niccoli. 
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which^  ak  ^t  bas  bfecti^hready  related,'  coiftpelled  'Eugettii 


tlie  prefei*ittbri  of  Ufce  piiBlf i  f  ei<^,'  iM  «)l^i*rdrifote 
gfeneiil'^dfai^.''%n  tti6'  >dfet)kteu^i' of  tfefe 'j[Joiititf,  tlieft 
hew  mdgiftratty  ife^tlidmia^s' ttikerf'4'  tfie"Wh6l* 
of  the  bitv  exde^t'tli^ftame  of^S'tP^B^'^lb?'- ThSjr' itfi, 
liiediately  t^miiifenBferf^lifc  'tiel^  bf  tMs;fbrtr^ ;- "bttt^  lihai- 
"efforts  tb  redute  it'^ere' VaitiV  '  Jh  .'tltt  mean  Hine.tBife 
troops  of  Sibrza  inade  *  ftttjueht  intitinions  to  ^  tn^  vet-j 
gates  t)f  the  city,  ^rtadlri^- teriDr  and  devaffatioint  through 
the  furrounding  territory.  The  garrifon  of  the  caflle 
alfo  harrafsed  the  citizens  by  daily  Tallies .  Wearied  and 
diiheartened  by  the  inconveniencies  refulting  from  this 
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concurrence  of  external  and  internal  warfare,  the  dp- 
generate  Romans,  at.  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  of  the 
enjoyment  of  their  delufive  liberty,  iiirrendered  their 
principal  places  of  llrength  to  Giovanni  de'  Vitellefchi, 
bifhop  of  Recanati,  who  took  pofsefsion  of  them  in  the 
name  of  the  pontiff,  ('a J 

Though  ,the  ftandard  of  revolt  no  longer  waved  de- 
fiance accainft  eilablifhed^  srovemmont  from  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  though  the  populace  feemed  to  be  defirous  of 
atoning  by  the  humbleftjubmifsion  for  the  outrages  which 
they  had  lately  committed*,  not  only  againft  the  authority, 
but  alfo  againft  the  perfon  of  their  fbvereign,  Eugenius 
did  npt  yet  yf?titure  to ;  revifit  bis;  icapit;^]-  ^  IIe;/y9if^y 
dreaded  the  efieds  of  that  agitation  which  ufjially  ac^ 
con^panieSi  the  fub^4i^g  o^  1^^  ^P^^J  f^  .^f  pp^^tica^ 
cpntentipn.  .It  w^^ialfo  tiie  opii^or^  of  lu3  ponniellors, 
^hat  it  w?w  pcc^fsary  to  punjblb  the  iinglea4^s/of  the  latp 
revolt  with  th^  .^tmoft  feve^ty ;  ?ii^d  he .  perh^a^p^  though^ 
that  thoie  jprixices  ad  cotiQfi;ently  w^th.the  ^i^if^tes  pf 
jxnidenf^,;  \frh9>  whjlft  they  perfopally  interpofe  in  th^ 
performance  of  b^eficen^  and  merciful  adions> .  delegal^ 
to, inferior  agents  the  odious, talk  o^  infli|6)ing  the  iai^uir 
jiary  penalties  of;  ppHtic^l  vengeance.  .  .He  accordinglj 
inftru^led  Vitellefchi  to  take  fuch  ipeafures  as  he  fhould 

deem  necefsary  for  the  extindion  pf  the  mod  latent  fparks 
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of  rebellion.  For  the  purpofes  of  feventy  he  could  not 
have  feleded  a  fitter  inftrament  than  Vitellefchi,  a  man 
of  haugHty  demeanour/  a  bigotted  afsertor  of  the  rights  of 
eflabliflied  power,  whbfe  promptitude  in  a6tion  was  guid- 
ed by  the  di6bites  of  a  cool  head  and  an  obdurate  heart. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  pontifical  ftates  were  inform- 
ed that  their  deftiny  was  committed  to  the  difpofiil  of  this 
mercilefs  ecclefiaftic,  they  were  ftruck  dumb  with  fear;  (a J 
and  fiifpicion  and  terror  ipread-a  gloom  over  the  whole  of 
the  papal  dominions.  No  long  fpace  of  time  interven- 
ed before  the  threatening  cloud  burfi:  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Colonnas  and  their  partizans.  Yitellelchi,  peribnally 
aisuming  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  laid  fiege  to 
the  fortrefses  which  fheltered  the  delpairing  remnant  of 
rebdlion.  In  the  courie  of  a  few  weeks  he  took  and  lacked 
Caftel  Gandolfo,  Sabello,  Borghetto,  Alba,  Citta  Lanuvie, 
and  Zagsirolo.  All  the  inhabitants  of  theie  places  who 
fiirvived  the  carnage  which  occurred  at  their  capture,  he 
carried  in  chains  to  Rome.  On  his^return  to  the  capital 
he  proceeded  to  level  with  the  ground  the  houfes  of  the 
principal  infurgents.  Determined  by  ilill  ieverer  meailires 
to  ilrike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  the  pontiff*,  he  feized 
one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  late  revolt,  and  after  pub- 
licly expofing  him  to  the  horrible  torture  of  having  his 
fleih  torn  with  red  hot  pincers,  he  terminated  his  fufier- 
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fa)  **  SopraTenendo  pcA  Gicmmni  Vitellefco  che  chiamarano  il  Patriarcay 
**  entraroDo  in  tanto  fpayento  i  Romania  che  non  averano  pure  animo  d*  aprir 
•Marbocca."  PAilina,  Icmi.  i.  p.  403. 
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ings^Vby  cajifing  him  to  be  hanged  in  tl^  Caiupo  di  .Fiore. 
At  tlje  ,fai»e  tinxe,  with  a  view  of  iqgr^tifttiiig  himfelf 
with  the  populace^  who  dreaded  the  horrors  pf  approach- 
ing famine^  he  imported  into  the  city.  $m  abundant  fupply 
of  prpvifions.  By  this  alternate  e^cerciie  pf  feverity  and 
conciliation^  be  at  length  coiqpletely  ^jSrjs^bliifiied  the 
authority  pf  the  pontiff  in  Rome.  ^«>^ 


A.  D.  1435. 


Fortune  now  began  to  difpenfe  her  faypurs  to  Eugenius 
with  a  liberal  band.  In  the  ipring  of  the  year  I4d5> 
Fortebrac^ip,  having  received  intelligence  that  Franceico 
Sfqrza  had  marched  into.  Rpn[i^gna  tp  ppppie  Ficciriino, 
who  Wjas  preparing  to  invade  that  diilri<%  at  the  head  of 
a  laige  body  of  tropps»  made  a  forced  march^  and  fur- 
prizing  Leone  Sforza,  who  ha(i  been  left  at  Todi  with  an 
army  of  one  thoufand  horfe  aitd  five  hundiced  foot,  com- 
pelled him^  and  the  greater  part  of  hjs  forces,!  to  furrender 
at  difcretion.  His  triumph  was  however  but  of  ihort 
duration.  Whilft  he  was  empjioyed^n  the  fiegeof  Capo 
del  Monte,  he  was  attacked,  by;  Alefsandro  Sfonca>  and 
after  an  obftinate  engagement,  in  which  he  received  a 
|n<Nrtal  wq^iid,  his  troops  were  entirely  defeated.  This 
etent,  whieh  rid  Eugenius  of  a  formidable  and  implacable 
foe,  prepared  the  way  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  him 
and  bis  various  enemies.  The  pontiff  derived  confider- 
able  advantages  from  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  in  con- 
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fequence  of  which  he  ixgsuned  .poiseision  of  Inrala  and 
Bologna^  and  £iw  ^Romagna  freed  from  the  mi&ries  of 
WBX.faJ 

.  On  the  fecond  of  February  in  this  y&uc,  Joanna  queen 
of  Naples  died,  by  her  laft  will  leaving  the  irihentance 
of  her  kingdom  to  Regnier  of  Anjpu.  The  claim  of 
R^nier  was,  however,  diiputed  by  Alfonfii  of  Arragon^ 
whoy  by  virtue  of  the  a6t  of  adoption  .which  Joanna 
had  annulled,  aiserted  Jus  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown. 
Whilit  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  divided  and  harrafsed 
by  theie  contending  claimants,  Eugenius  ordered  Yitel- 
lefchi  to  take  pofsefsibn  of  certain  towns  fituated  on  its 
frontiers,  the  Ibvereignty  of  which  had  long  been  afserted, 
and  occaiionally  enjoyed,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Vi- 
tellefchi  executed  this  commifsion  with  his  ufual  good 
fortune;  and  by  the  conquefts  which  he  made  in  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  iiill  far  ther  extended  the  power 
of  his  mailer,  f^&J 

Whilfl  the  flames  of  war  which  had  been  kindled 
againft  Eugenius  by  the  machinations  of  the  duke  of 
MHan  were  thus  gradually  extinguiihed,  the  members  of 
the  council  of  Bafil  proceeded  with  confiderable  diligence 
in  the  execution  of  the  difficult  talk  which  they  had  un- 
dertaken. 
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dertaken — the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
memhers.  After  fettling  Ibme  preliminary  arrangements, 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  promoting  the  converfion  of  the 
Jews,  (^a J  the  aisembled  fathers  proceeded  to  denounce 
againft  thofe  priefls  who  diigraced  their  profe&ion  bj 
keeping  concubines,  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their 
ecclefiaftical  revenues  for  the  fpace  of  three  months;  and 
the  farther  penalty  of  deprivation  in  cafe  they  continued 
after  folemn  admonition  to  perfevere  in  their  flagitious 

condiid* 


faj  The  decree  restive  to  the  coaverfion  of  the  Jews  ordained  amoogft 

other  thingrs,  that  all  diocefans  fhoold  anniaally  commifsion  certain  learned 

theologians,  to  explain  to  them  the  word  of  God,  in  fo  plain  a  manner^  that 

they  might  be  convinced  of  their  errprs-^that  the  Jews  fhould  be  compelled  hj 

the  infli&ion  of  certain  penalties,  to  attend  the  ledures  of  thefe  theologians— 

that  all  infidels  fhould  be  prohibited  from  keeping  Chriffian  fenrants  or  nnrfet^ 

that  no  Chriftians  fhould  partake  of  any  Jewiih  feftivals-^that  the  Jewiih  trades* 

men  ihould  be  &ri<8t\y  forbiddjen  to  buy»'Or  take  iri  pawn,  any  ecdefiafiical  books, 

chalices,  crofses,  ,or  other  church  ornaments — that  the  Jews  ihould  he  compelled 

to  wear  a  diftinguifhing  drefs,  and  that  they  fhould  live  in  a  feparate  quarter  of 

each  town,  at  as  great  a  diiiance  as  pofsible  from  any  churdi.    With  regard  to 

the  conrerted  Ifrae]ites»  it  was  ordained,  that  whereas  wh&teytfr  goo^s  orpr6* 

perty  they  bad  obtained-  by  ufury,  or  by  defrauding  perfons  who  were  not  to  be 

founds  became  upon  this  converfion  the  property  of  the  church,  the  council  in 

the  name  of  the  church,  befiowed  upon  them  all  fuch  property  as  a  baptifmal 

prefcnt— that  the  indigent  converts  fhotdd  be  reliieved  by  the  charitable  afsifbnct 

of  the  faithful— that  they  fhould  be  feparated  as  much  as  pofsible  from  their 

unbelieving  brethren— and  that  the  ordinaries  of  each  diocefe,  fhould  be  diredted 

to  do  all  in  their  power  to  caufe  them  to  marry  perfons  who  had  been  bom  is 

the  Chriftian  faith. 


condn€t.(^aJ    In  a  very  long  and  particular  decree  they 
laid  down  wholefome  regulations  for  the  decent  folemni- 
zation  of  public  worfhip;  and  ftridUy  prohibited  the  con^ 
tinuance  of  thofe  iacrilegious  buffooneries  which  it  had 
beea  cuilomary  in  ibme  countries  to  celebrate  in  the 
chinrchlea  on/ Innocent's  day^   or  the  feaft  of  fools. fb J 
£ugenius  perhaps  felt  no  repugnance  to  give  his  a&ent 
to  thefe  articles  pf  reformation.    But  he  could  not  cQn^, 
fider  with  Complacency  a  decree  of  the  ninth  of  Jun€!»> 
wh^eby  the  payment  of  annates,  and  of  the  firft.  fruits: 
Q^  beoe^cesi  into  the  pontifical  treafury,  was  prohibit^d,^ 
%$  aii: unlawful  compliance  with  a  fimoniacal  demand. /e^; 
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(a)  Condi,  torn.  xxx.  p.  1 62. 

(IJ  "  Turpem  etiam  ilium  abufum  in  qtubufdam  firequentatum  e<clcfii> 
^  qao  certis  anni  celebritatibos  nonnulli  cam  mitr&«  baculo,  ac  veflibus  pon- 
"  tificalibos  more  q>ifcoporum  benedicunt,  alii  at  reges  ac  duces  induti^  quod 
"  feflum  fatuorum  vel  innocentium^  feu  puerorum,  in  quibufdam  regioaibus 
*  nuocupatur,  alii  larvales  et  theatrales  jocos,  alii  cboreas  et  tripudia  marium, 

ac  mulierum  facientes,  homines  ad  fpe^cula  et  cachinnatiooes  moyent^  alii 
^comefsationeset  convivia  ibidem  praeparant)  hstc  iandu  Sjnodus  detefians, 

ftatuit  et  jubet  tam  ordinariis  qoam  ecclefiarum  decanis  et  redoribus,  fob^ 

poBndi  fufpenfionis  omnium  proventuumeccleiiafticorum  triummi^nfium  fpatio, 
'\  ne  haec  aut.flmilia  ludibria^  neque  etiam  mercantias  feu  negotiationes  nundi* 
"  narum  in  ecclefiis  quae  domus  oratioois  efse  debent,  ac  etiam  caemeterio  exer- 
<'  cere  amplius  permittant,  tranfgrefsorefque,  per  cenfuram  ecclefiafticam^  ali- 
^  liquff  juris  Temedia  ponire  non  negligant,  orone^  autem  coiifttetudines,  flatuta 

^  prjv^cil^a  quae  hia  n(0n  concordant  circa  haec  decre^^.^nifi  forte  majorea 
^<  :adjippp3t,p(QBDa^  irritas  efae  bje^  £uifta  fynodos  dewrniC^ 

(^)  Conal^  torn,  xxx.  p,  )60.         r. 
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28W  CKdti.m: 

11ns  >ordinafK:e  tie  naturaU]rd^tdleK^^  ar  tdndbig' malimw> 
ally  to  impair  tiis' revenue^  and  confequeiitly  tordiiiiiniflil 
hi«j|rowien    The  fpirit  of  ^Ho^lity  agiiinii:  the  utidue  in- 
fluence of  the  head  of  the  chtirch^  vrbicfa  a&nated  tibe-^ 
deliberations  of  the  conncilj  was  further  manifefted  by  aJ 
decree  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Marchji  I4»ft,'  wheDei]f);rtfae> 
pontiff  was  prohibited  firoifi  beftowing  tegweritraent,  w& 
any- >p^rovin€e;    city^  or   territoiiy  Appertaining  'to^*h6^ 
churidh,  on  ainy  of  his  relatiVeft,  to  the  third  gehefati^ 
inclufere/aj;    Thefe  proceedings  evidently!  pr6yesi>thk<f 
whiitfever  benefits  the  fyriod  of  Baffl  mi^t  extefid  ttt  ilS6> 
^heM  coniinunity  of  Ch^iftians,  the  iUcie^fto^i  »f '  StP 
Peter  was  likely  to  fuftain  confiderable  lofs  in  confequence 
of  its  labours;    and  Eugenius  determined  to  feize  the 
earlieft  opportunity  of  thtowing"offits  yoS:e./*;/~ "^ 


»)■  i"i  ■  ^    ■■■!  ii  ii  nrfitt^M^    ifiiiiii  I  ,  ii.fc  fif.  rriiitftim    piM  i  '    •pt\\*i    f ;' ' -    "    r   '*   \^\^ 
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•   .  •  •  •  .   •  « 

Y^  Oii  thie  isth^W  bftober  1435,  the  council  condemned,  as  heretical, 
taribos  propofitiorid  which  had  been  titely  maintained  by  Agoftino  di  Homa, 


in  obferving  the  nicefiej^  of  theological  diftindions,  will  perhaps  be  gr^tified^ 
Bjr  the  following  recital  oi  the  .i^ngerous  ejrrbrs  which  incurred  the  fcvere  rc- 
preheniion  and  reprobation  of  the  venerable  fy qod  of  bafil.        '        •  •   • 

'^Etp6tiJb2mo  fcafnddlofaih'  ilkm  afsertibhem,  erronfedtn  ih  fide,  ift'  ipfo 
'<  libello  c6tit^n<titii,«'^ttah]  pidb  fidelium  attres  fine  hbrrbre  andite  nbn  pdfstmC, 
"  videlicet ;  Chriftua  quotidie  peccai,'^et  c*  quo  fcXt  CHriftug  qiwtldie'  fi^cdvii; 
quamvis  de  capite  ecclefiae  Chrifio  Jefu  Salvatore  nofiro  dicat  fe  non  intelli- 
gere,  fed  ad  membra  fua,   quae  com  Chrifb  dlpiC^  unttm  efie  6hr)ftiun 
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Whilft  the  power  and  acftivity  of  the  pontiff's  enemies 
ieemed  to  throw  a  confiderable  degree  of  uncertainty 
upon  his  future  defliny,  Poggio  appears  to  have  made 
preparations  permanently  to  fix  his  reiidence  in  the  Tuf- 
can  territory.  With  this  view  he  purchafed  a  villa  in 
the  pleafant  diftriA  of  Valdarno.  Ill  the  choice  of  the 
fituation  of  his  intended  manfion,  he  was  guided  by  that 
love  of  rural  retirement  which  is  generally  experienced 
by  men  of  contemplative  minds,  who  are  compelled  by 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  to  engage  in  the  active 
fcenes  of  fociety.     To  him  who  has  been  diftraded  by  the 

O  o  buftle 


"  afscruit,  intcUigentiam  ejus  efsc  referendam  dicat.  Ncc  non  et  propofitioncs 
*' i^%,  et  els  in  fententi^  iimiles^  quas  in  articulos  damnatos  in  facro  Conflan- 
"  tienii  Concilio  incidere  declarat,  videlicet :  Non  omnes  fideles  juilificati  funt 
*'  membra  Chrifli^  fed  foli  eledi^  finaliter  in  pcrpetuum  regnaturi  cum  Chriiio. 
'^  Secundum  ineffabilem  praefcientiam  Dei  fumuntur  membra  Chriili^  ex  quibus 
conftat  ecclefia,  quae  tamen  non  conftat  nifi  ex  eis  qui  fecundum  propoiitum 
eledionis  vocati  funt.  Non  fufficit  Chriflo  tmiri  vinculo  caritatis,  ut  aliqui 
^  eificiantur  membra  Chrilli^  fed  requiritur  alia  unio.  Has  etiam  quae  fe- 
quuntur  :  Humana  natura  in  Cbriflo^  vere  eft  Chriilus.  Humana  natura  in 
Chrido,  ed  perfona  Chridi.  Ratio  fuppoiitalis  determinans  humanam  naturam 
"  in  Chrifto  non  realiter  didinguitur  ab  ip(^  natura  determinate.  Natura  humana 
*'  in  Chrifto  procul  dubio  eft  perfona  verbi  j  et  Verbum  in  Chrifto  naturA  afsumpta^ 
"  eft  realiter  perfona  afsumens.  Natura  humana  afsumpta  a  verbo  ex  union© 
perfonalij  eft  veraciter  Deus  naturalis  et  proprius.  Chriftus  fecundum  volunta- 
tem  creatam  tantum  diligit  naturam  humanam  unitam  perfonae  verbi,  quantum 
diligit  naturam  divinam.  Sicut  duae  perfonae  in  divinis  funt  aequaliter  diligibiles 
"  ita  du3e  naturae  in  Cltfifto^  humana  et  diuina,  funt  aequaliter  diligibiles  prop- 
ter perfonam  communem.  Anima  Chrifti  videt  Deum  tarn  clare  et  intenfe, 
quantum  clare  et  intenfe  Deust  videt  feipfum.  Qua«  quidem  propofitioncs^  et 
'*  alias  ex  e^dem  radice  procedentes,  in  prsedi6to  libtllo  contentas,  tamquam 
"  erroncas  in  fide^  damnat  et  reprobat  haec  fandta  Synodus. 

CowciZ. /oOT.  XXX. />.  172. 
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buiUe  and  tumult  of  a  court,  whole  fpirits  have  been  jaded 
by  the  empty  parade  of  pomp,  and  whofe  ingenuous  feel- 
ings have  been  wounded  by  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  the 
tranquil  pleafures  and  innocent  occupations  of  a  country 
life  appear  to  pofsefs  a  double  charm. 

Whilft  Poggio  was  thus  providing  for  himfelf  a  place 
of  peaceful  retirement,  he  received  from  the  adminiftrators 
of  the  Tufcan  government  a  teftimony  of  relpcd,  equally 
honourable  to  the  givers  and  to  the  receiver.  By  a 
public  aft  which  was  paised  in  his  favour,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  whereas  he  had  announced  his  determination 
to  fpend  his  old  age  in  his  native  land,  and  to  dedicate 
the  remainder  of  his  days  to  ftudy;  and  whereas  his 
literary  purfuits  would  not  enable  him  to  acquire  the 
property  which  accrued  to  thofe  who  were  engaged  in 
commerce,  he  and  his  children  ihould  from  thenceforth 
be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  public  taxes,  ^o^ 

The  fortune  of  Poggio  was,  indeed,  ftill  very  fmall, 
and  confequently  his  villa  could  not  vie  in  Iplendor  with 
the  palaces  of  the  Tufcan  ariftocracy;  but  he  wifely 
attempted  to  compenfate  by  tafte  what  he  wanted  in 
magnificence.  In  purfuance  of  this  defign  he  rendered 
his  humble  manfion  an  objeA  of  attention  to  the  lovers  of 
the  liberal  arts,  by  the  trealures  of  his  library,  and  by  a 
fmall  colledlion  of  ftatues,  which  he  difpofed  in  luch  a 

manner 


(a)  Apostolo  Zeno  Dissertaxioni  Vossiane,  iom.  i.  p,  37,  38. 
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manner  as  to  conilitute  a  principal  ornament  of  his  garden^ 
and  the  appropriate  furniture  of  an  apartment  which  he 
intended  to  dedicate  to  literary  converlation.f^a^ 

The  ihidy  of  ancient  fculpture  had  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  Foggio,  who  was  not  lefs  diligent  in  refcu- 
ing  its  relics  from  obfcurity,  than  in  fearching  for  the  loft 
writers  of  antiquity.  During  his  long  refidence  in  Rome, 
he  afsiduouily  vifited  the  monuments  of  imperial  magni- 
ficence^ which  fill  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  awe,  as 
he  traveries  the  ample  fquares  and  fuperb  ftreets  of  the 
formermiftrels  of  the  nations.  The  ruins  of  thefe  ftu- 
pendous  edifices  he  examined  with  fiich  minute  accuracy, 
that  he  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  conftruc- 
tion,  their  ufe,  and  their  InAory.f'bJ  Hence  the  learned 
men  who  had  occafion  to  repair  to  the  pontifical  court, 
were  folicitous  to  obtain  his  guidance  in  their  yifits 
to  thefe  wonderful  ipecimens  of  induftry  and  tafte.^c^ 

O  o  2  Whenever 


(aj  Poggii  Opera,  p,  65,  67.  ,  Mehi  viia  jimhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  111. 

(hj  The  catalogue  of  reliques  of  Roman  arcbitedare«  which  Poggio  has  in- 
ferted  in  the  interefling  proemiam  to  his  dialogue  De  varietate  Fortunof,  evinces 
the  diligence  and  care  with  which  he  had  furveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient  .Rome. 
This  catalogue  did  not  ^fcape  the  extenfive  refearches  of  Gibbon,  who  has 
introduced  it  into  the  71^  chapter  of  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire, 

(c)  "  Poggius  nofter  faepe  mecum  eft;  reliqulas  civitatis  probe  callens  nos 
"  comitatur.**  Amhrosii  Traversarii  Epistolce,  p.  407. 

In  a  letter  to  Bartolomeo  Faccio,  Poggio  thus  invites  him  to  vifit  the  ruins 
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Whenever  the  avarice  or  the  ciiriofity  of  his  contem- 
poraries prompted  them  to  fearch  into  tlie  ruined  magni*? 
ficence  of  their  anceftors,  Poggio  attended  the  inveftiga- 
tion,  anxious  to  recover  from  the  fuperincumbent  rubbiih, 
fome  of  thofe  breathing  forms,  the  offspring  of  Grecian 
art,  which  the  refined  rapacity  of  Roman  imperators  had 
,  feleAed  from  amongft  the  Ipoils  of  Greece,  as  ornaments 
worthy  to  adorn  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  capital  of 
the  world  Nor  did  he  confine  thefe  relearches  to  the 
precinifts  of  Rome.  The  neighbouring  diftriA  witnefsed 
his  zeal  for  the  reftoration  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
fculpture.  With  this  interefting  objeift  in  view,  he  vifit- 
ed  Crypta  Ferrata,  Tufculum,  Fercntinum,  Alba,  Arpi- 
num,  Alatrinum,.  and  Tiburtum.^a^  Whilft  he  was 
fitting  up  his  villa,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pafs 
through  the  diftrid  of  Cafcntino,  at  the  time  when  an 
antique  bull  of  a  female  was  difcovered  by  fome  workmen 
who  were  employed  in  digging  up  the  foundation  of  a 
houfe.  This  buft  he  purchafed  and  added  to  his  collec- 
tion. 


of  Rome.  "  Video  te  cupere  urbcm  vifcre,  et  certc  nifi  incoeptum  opus,  ut 
'' ais,  impediretj  hortarerte  ad  infpiciendas  reliquias  ejus  urbis  quae  quondam 
*'  orbis  lumen  praeclarifsimum  fuit.  £quidem  quamvis  in  ea  jam  pluribus  annis 
«'  ab  ips^  juventute  fuerim  verfatus^  tamen  quotide  tamquam  novus  incola 
''  tantarum  rerum  admiratione  obftupefco,  recreoque  perfaepe  animum  vifu 
''  eorum  aedificiorum^  quae  dulti  propter  ingenii  imbecillitatem  a  Daemonibus 
*'  fafta  dicunt." 

Facius  de  viris  Illustrilus^p,  QJ^ 


(a)  Mehi  Vita  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  lii. 
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tion.f'aj  His  inquiries  after  fpecimens  of  ancient  art 
were  alfo  extended  into  diilant  countries.  Being  inform- 
ed that  one  Francefco  di  Piftoia  was  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  for  Greece,  he  requefted  him  with  the  utmoft 
earnefthefs,  to  procure  for  him  any  relics  of  Grecian 
llatuary  which  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels Y^>^  At  the  lame  time  he  wrote  to  a 
Rhodian,  of  the  dame  of  Suffretus,  a  celebrated  coUcAor 
of  antique  marbles,  to  inform  him  that  he  could  not 
beftow  upon  him  a  greater  pleaiure,  than  by  tranfmitting 
to  him  one  or  more  of  the  pieces  of  fculpture  which  he 
might  be  able  to  fpare  out  of  his  well  furnilhed  gal- 
lery, f^c^  SufFretus,  aftuated  by  a  noble  Ipirit  of  liberality, 
immediately  on  Francefco' s  arrival  in  Rhodes,  configned 
to  his  rare  three  marble  bufts,  one  of  Juno,  another  of 
Minerva,  and  the  third  of  Bacchus,  laid  to  be  the  works 
of  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles,  and  one  llatue  of  the  height 
of  two  cubits,  all  which  he  deftlned  for  Yoggio.  fdj  The 
annunciation  of  this  intelligence  was  received  by  Poggio 
with  the  highest  exultation.  The  names  of  fuch  eminent 
artifts  as  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  railed,  indeed,  in  his  mind 
a  prudent  degree  of  fcepticifm:  but  he  dwelt  with  fond 

anticipation 
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(aj  Mehi  Vita  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  lii. 
fbj  Poggii  Opera,  p,  321. 

(c)  Ibid. 

(d)  Ibid.p.32g. 
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anticipation  upon  the  pleafure  which  he  fhould  experience 
on  the  arrival  of  the  bulls;  and  he  infiantlj  affigned  to 
each  of  his  expeded  guefls  their  proper  ftations  in  his 
villa.  "  Minerva,"  feys  he  in  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Nic- 
coli,  ''  will  not,  I  truft,  think  herfelf  improperly  fitu- 
ated  beneath  my  roof — I  will  place  her  in  my  library. 
I  am  fure  Bacchus  will  find  himfelf  at  home  in  my 
houfe:  for  if  any  place  is  his  appropriate  refidence,  that 
place  is  my  native  diftri^t  where  he  is  held  in  peculiar 
"  honour.  As  to  Juno,  Ihe  Ihall  retaliate  the  infidelities 
"  of  her  ftraying  hufband  by  becoming  my  miftrefs."^a^ 
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The  bulls  in  quellion  arrived  in  lafety  at  the  place  of 
their  dellination  \(bj  but  Francefco  alle<%ed  that  the 
llatue  had  been  llolen  out  of  the  Ihip  in  which  he  re- 
turned from  Greece,  ^c^  Poggio  llrongly  lufpeded  that 
the  plunderer  who  had  deprived  him  of  this  portion  of 

his 


(a)  Mehi  Vita  Amtrosii  Traversarii,  p.  liu  liii. 


fhj  From  an  exprefsion  which  Poggio  ufes  in  a  letter  on  the  fabjed  of 
Francefco'8  condud^  addrefsed  to  Andreolo  Giuftiniano,  it  ihould  feem,  either 
that  the  bufb  did  not  anfwer  the  expedation  which  he  had  formed  concerning 
the  exqoifitenefs  of  their  workmanfhip,  or  that  he  fufpeded  that  Francefco 
had  fabftituted  inferior  pieces  of  fculptare^  in  the  place  of  thofe  declined  for 
him  hy  Suffretus.  The  followiiq^  is  the  exprefsion  in  quefUon,  ''  Cum  Suf- 
fretus  quidem  Rhodius  ei  confignafset  tria  capita  marmorea>  et  fignum  inte- 
grum duorum  fere  cubitorum,  quae  Francifcus  fe  ad  me  alia  turum  promi£t, 
capita  qu^dam  dedit,  figno  autem  me  fraudavit,"  &c.  Perhaps,  howercr/ 
qu«dam,  is  by  an  error  of  the  prefs,  fubftituted  for  quidem. 

Cif  Poggii  Optra,  p.  329. 
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his  expe6i:ed  treafurc,  was  no  other  than  Francefco  him- 
ielf.  In  this  fufpicion  he  was  confirmed  by  his  fubfe- 
quent  condud.  For  this  faithlefs  agent,  having  been 
afterwards  coqimifsioned  by  Andreolo  Giufliniano,  a 
Genoefe  of  confiderable  learning,  to  convey  to  Poggio 
fpme  antique  bulls,  diipofed  of  this  valuable  depofit  to 
Cofmo  de'  Medicis.  Poggio  did  not  tamely  bear  this 
injury,  but  inveighed  againil  the  difhonefty  of  the  Pis- 
toian  with  great  bitternefs  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
drefsed  to  Giuftiniano./aJ  From  this  letter  it  appears, 
that  in  addition  to  his  groups  of  antient  ilatues,  Poggio 
had  adorned  his  villa  by  a  colle<£tion  of  antique  coins  and 
gems.  To  thefe  purfuits  he  was  iniligated,  not  merely 
by  the  defire  of  illuiirating  the  clafsic  authors,  by  a  refe* 
rence  to  works  of  ancient  art,  but  alfo  by  an  enthuiiaftic 
admiration  of  the  fculptured  wonders,  the  produ<^ons  of 
men  endowed  with  fuperlative  talents,  who,  riling  from 
individual  to  general  nature,  combined  in  their  imagina- 
tions and  embodied  with  their  plaftic  hands,  thole  finilhed 
forms,  which,  as  it  were,  fill  the  mind  of  the  fpedtator, 
and  raile  him  to  the  exalted  idea  t)f  perfe6lion.^6^     On 

this 


fa)  Poggii  Opera,  p.  329. 

(Tf)-The  admirer  of  ancient  art  will  find  the  principlei,  the  obfenrance  ef 
'Which  led  to  the  perfe^on  to  which  it  was  carried,,  clearly  and  forcibly  ex- 
plained in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  pages  of  Mr.  Fufeli's 
Lectures  on  Painting.  Of  this  work  it  may  be  fafely  afserted,  that  hardly  any 
compofition  in  the  Englifh-  language  comprehends  an  equal  quantity  of  thought 
in  the  fame  compafs  of  exprefsion.  Almofl  every  fentence  which  it  contains 
is  a  theme  of  refledion,  a  text,  pregnant  with  the  moft  ufeful  infirudioo. 
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this  fubjeft  he  thus  exprefsed  himfelf  in  a  letter  to 
Francefco  di  Piftoia-^"  I  am  ftruck  with  awe  by  the 
"  genius  of  the  artift,  when  I  fee  the  powers  of  nature 
"  herfelf  reprefented  in  marble.  Different  men  are 
*'  vifited  by  different  dileafes.  My  infirmity  is  an  ad- 
"  miration  of  the  works  of  excellent  fculptors :  for  I 
"  cannot  but  be  affefted  with  aftonifhment  by  the  Ikill 
*'  of  the  man,  who  gives  to  inanimate  fubftance  the 
"  expression  of  animation.' Ya^ 


Whilft  Poggio  was  thus  occupied  in  adorning  his 
rural  refidence,  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of,  hia  cor- 
relpondents  named  Scipio  of  Ferrara,  who  requefted 
him  to  give  him  his  opinion  upon  the  queftion,  whether 
Caelar  or  Scipio  Africanus  were  the  greater  man.  The 
difcufsion  of  fubjeds  of  this  defcriptioh  may  give  fcope 
to  a  difplay  of  hiftorical  knowledge;  but  it  is  feldom 
productive  of  much  utility.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  proper  ex- 

ercife  for  youth ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  exertion 

» 

of  talents  matured  by  age.  Incompliance,  however,  with 
the  wifhes  of  his  friend,  Poggio  drew  up  an  elaborate 
comparifoh  between  the  two  eminent  men  in  queftion, 
in  the  courle  of  which  he  entered  much  in  detail  into 
the  hiftory  of  their  refpeftive  aftions.  After  this  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  he  comprefsed  his  arguments  into  a 
general  ftatement  of  his  opinion,  that  the  youth  of  Scipio 
was  diftipguifhed  by  the  pureft  morals,  whilft  the  early 

years 


C^)   Poggii  Epist.  Ivii.  p.  181. 
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years  of  Csefar  were  rendered  infamous  by  his  vices,  that 
the  former,  infpired  with  the  Ipirit  of  patriotifm,  by  his 
iplendid  military  achievements  refcued  his  country  from 
deftrudion ;  and  that  the  latter,  prompted  by  ambition, 
too  luccefsfiilly  exerted  his  extraordinary  talents  to  effeA 
the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth — that  confequently, 
whilft  Scipio  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  Caefar  in  the 
fame  of  his  military  exploits,  he  was  greatly  his  fuperior 
in  virtue,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  character  of  a  truly 
great  m^n.f^aj 

This  diisertation  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Cafar 
and  Scipio  is  ingenious  and  interefling ;  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  his  deciiion,  Poggio  was  certainly  guided 
by  the  principles  of  found  morality.  It  might  reafon- 
ably  have  been  expected,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  charac- 
ters of  two  illuflrious  ancients  would  be  produ6live .  of 
nothing  but  amufement  and  inilrudion;  and  little  did 
Poggio  imagine,  that  any  of  his  contemporaries  would 
be  inflamed  with  refentment  by  the  freedom  of  his 
fl:ri6bires  upon  the  accomplifhed  vanquilher  of  Roman 
liberty.  But  his  treatife  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gua- 
rino  Veronefe,  who  at  this  time  filled  the  profelsor's  chair 
in  the  univerfity  of  Ferrara,  that  renowned  preceptor, 
either  aduated  by  intolerant  zeal  in  defence  of  the  re- 
putation of  Caefar,  or  influenced  by  a  defire  of  paying 

P  p  his 
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his  court  to  Leonello  d*Efl:e,  who  had  frequently  de- 
clared himfelf  an  admirer  of  the  di6lator  s  charader, 
compofed  a  long  anlwer  to  the  inquiry  of  PoggiQ.  The 
Ipirit  and  ftyle  of  this  compofition  were  by  no  means 
compatible  with  the  friendly  fentiments  which  Guarino 
profefsed  to  entertain  of  his  antagonifi:.  In  a  kind  of 
preface  which  he  prefixed  to  it,  he  contemptuoully  be- 
llowed upon  Poggio  the  appellation  of  Csefaromailix, 
and  afserted,  that  in  his  attack  upon  the  charaAer  of 
Caefir,  he  was  rather  audacious  than  brave,  ^a^  Poggio 
was  much  difpleafed  by  this  provocation,  and  loft  no 
time  in  replying  to  the  unexpeAed  ftridures  of  the 
Ferrarefe  profefsor.  In  this  inllance,  however,  he  had 
the  difcretion  to  reflrain  his  anger^  within  due  bounds. 
Avoiding  as  much  as  polsible,  any  altercation  with 
Guarino,  he  addrefsed  himfelf  to  Francefco  Barbaro,  in 
a  long  epifUe,  in  which  he  dilated  his  original  argu- 
ments, and  confirmed  them  by  ample  authorities.  In 
the  introduAion  to  this  letter,  he  complained  in  a  manly 
flrain  of  dignity,  of  the  conduct;  of  Guarino,  who  had 
wantonly  wounded  his  feelings,  by  intermixing  perfonal 
refiecftions  in  the  difcufsion  of  a  literary  queflion,  on 
which  all  fcholars  were  equally  entitled  to  unlimited 
freedom  of  opinion.  In  this  defence  of  his  fentiments, 
Poggio    exhibited    much  learning  and  acutenefs,    and 

evinced 
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eviDced  the  ikill  of  a  pra6tifed  diiputant*  As  Guarino 
did  not  profecute  the  difculsion  of  this  fubjed:,  it  may 
be  prelumed  that  he  felt  due  compun6lion  for  the  breach 
of  friendfhip  into  which  he  had  been  inadvertently  be- 
trayed, and  that,  overpowered  by  the  fuperior  abilities  of 
his  oppoaentj  he  Ihrunk  from  a  renewal  of  the  combat. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  this  controverly,  Pog- 
gio  happily  loft  the  *  remembrance  of  the  unrafinefs  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  mutual  •  recrimination  of  polemic  dif- 
quifitions,  in  the  tender ;  aisiduities  of  honourable  court- 
Ihip.  As  he  was  now  arrived  at  the  advanced  age  of 
fifly-five,  the  intemperate  heat  of  his  paisions  was  al- 
layed, and  the  remonftrances  of  his  friend,  the  cardinal 
of  St,  Angelo,  on  the  fubje6l  of  his  unlicenfed  amours, 
began  to  make  an  imprei!sion  on  his  mind.  He  was  alio 
weary  of  the  unfettled  ftate  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  and  fighed  for  the  participation  of  thofe  domeftic 
comforts,  which  heightea  the  pleafures,  and  alleviate  the 
forrows  of  human  life.  He  accordingly  fought  amongft 
the  Tufcan  ladies  for  a  partner  of  .his  future  fortunes. 
The  object  of  his  refearch  he  found  in  Vaggia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ghino  Manente  de'  Bondelmonti,  a  lady  of  a 
wealthy  and  honourable  family,  to  whom  he  was  united 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  December,  \4Z5.faJ 
From  a  memorandum  inferted  in  a  diary  kept  by  Ma- 
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nente,  it  appears^  that  he  gave  Poggio,  together  with  his 
daughter,  a  portion  of  fix  hundred  florins,  ^o^  Pecuniary 
affairs  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  bridegroom,  whofe  gallantry  led 
him  to  dwell  with  happy  pride  upon  the  moft  valuable  of 
all  dowries — the  beauty  and  virtues  of  his  fpouie.  Previ- 
oufly  to  his  marriage,  Poggio,  no  doubt,  deliberately 
weighed  the  probable  advantages  and  diiadvantages  which 
might  rellilt  from  the  difparity  of  the  ages  of  himlelf 
and  Vaggia,  who  had  not  yet  feen  eighteen  fummers: 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  detail  of  his  cogi- 
tations on  this  interefting  topic,  which  he  digefled  into  a 
formal  treatife  on  the  queftion.  An  seni  sit  uxor  ducenda, 
has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  public,  ^ft^ 


Poggio's  refolution  to  correct;  the  irregularity  of  his 
condu6);,  and  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  lawful  wedlock, 
moft  certainly  merited  high  commendation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  he  experienced  the  keeneft  re- 
morfe  of  felf-acculation  for    his  former  licentioufnefs, 

when 


/ 


(aj  Poggii  viia  a  Recanatio,  />.  xiv. 

(%J  ApoAolo  2^no  was  pofsefsed  of  a  copy  of  this  treatife,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  is  infcribed  to.  Cofmo  de*  Medicis.  The 
interlocutors  in  the  converfation  are  Niccolo  Niccoli,  and  Carlo  Aretino,  the 
former  of  whom  impugns,  whilft  the  latter  maintains  the  propriety  of  a  matri- 
monial connexion  between  an  aged  hufband  and  a  youthful  bride. 

Zeno  Diss»  Foss»  iom,  i.  p.  48. 
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when  he  found  that  the  commencement  of  his  reforma- 
tion was  to  be  fignalized  by  an  sk&.  of  extreme  unklndnefs. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  marriage,  he  was 
obliged  to  dlfmiis  a  miftrefs  who  had  borne  him  twelve 
fons  and  two  daughters.  ■  Nor  was  this  the  only,  or  the 
ievereft  trial  of  his  feelings.  Four  of  his  illegitimate  chil- 
dren were  living  at  the  time  of  his  feparation  from  their 
mother.  In  confequence  of  his  marriage,  the  inheritance 
which,  previouily  to  that  event,  he  had  fecured  to  thefe 
pledges  of  illicit  love  by  a  bull  of  legitimation,  was 
deftined  to  others,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
all  the  hardlhips  of  poverty. — What  diftrefiing  embar- 
rafsments  crowd  the  train  of  vice;  and  how  powerfully 
are  the  benevolent  feelings  excited  on  the  fide  of  virtue, 
when  we  behold  the  offspring  of  licentious  pafsion  de- 
ferted  by  thofe  who  gave  them  hiTthl{^aJ 

If,  however,   we  may  give  credit  to  Poggio's  ac- 
count 


(aj  The  foregoing  particulars  of  the  blfloiy  of  Pogglo,  arc  DSTratcd  on  the 
■utbority  of  fail  adverfaiy  Lorenzo  Valla.  The  tefitmony  of  an  enemy  flioiild 
be  fcrutinized  with  AtiSt  feverity,  and  is  in  general  open  to  (b'ong  fufpicion  of 
mifreprefentation.  But  it  it  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Lorenzo  could  have  been 
fo  blinded  by  his  hoftility  againfl  Poggio,  as  to  hazard  a  narration,  the  cir- 
cuDillances  of  which,  if  faiic,  could  be  eaAly  difprovcd.  The  keeping  of  a 
miftrefs,  and  the  difcarding  her  on  marriage,  are  in  all  civUixed  countries, 
matters  of  fuch  gmeral  notoriety,  that  if  the  public  at  large  are  not  witncfsei 
of  the  fad,  tbe  narrator  of  fuch  traufadioas  will  at  once  be  deemed  coq- 
vided  of  falfchood.  It  muft,  however,  be  obfcrved,  that  the  account  which~ 
Lorenzo  gives  of  Polio's  fraudulently  oblaioing  from  his  cail-off  miflrefi. 
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count  of  the  ftate  of  his  i€el>];ig9^pii  his  entrance  into 
Uie  naaxried  Ufe#  his  .fdipity  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
painful  reflections  on  the  p^ft,  •  or  by  any  uneafy  forebod* 
ings .  with  rei^eCt  to , the^  future.,  In  a  letter  to  a  learned 
eccleiiaiUe^  he  thus;  expre&es'  hiin&lf  on^  the  fubjed  of 
his  marriage.        -! 

*'  Our  epiftolary.  intercourfe,  my  dear  father,  has  by 
"  my  omifeion  been  too  long  fufpended.  Do  not,  how- 
*'  ever,  impute  my Ulence  to  forgetfulnefs  of  the  obliga- 
"  tions  which  your goodnefs  has  conferred  upon  me;  for 
^'  I  can  afsure  you.  that  a  fenfe  of  your  kindnefs  is  im- 
prefsed  upon  my  mind  in  indeUble  charaders.  The 
fa<ft  is,  th^t  till  lately,  no  event  has  occured  in  my 
hiftory,  of.  lufficient  importance  to  conilitute  the  fiib- 
je6t  of  a  letter.  But  I  have  now  to  announce  to  you 
a  moll  important  change  in  my  lituation — a  change, 
of  which  Ihaften  to  give  you  the  earlieft  intelligence, 
in  full  confidence  that  you  will  participate  in  my  joys. 
"  You  know  that  I  have  been  hitherto  uncertain  what 
"  courfeof  life  to  purfue,  and  that  I  have  long  hefitated 
"  whether  to  adopt  the  fecular  or  the  clerical  chara6ter, 
'*  To  the  ecclefiaftical  profefeion  however  I  muft  confefs, 

"  that 
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the  infbnment  whereby  he  had  confiitated  his  illegitimate  offspring  his  hein, 
and  deflroying  it  is  not  to  be  credited^  as  it  is  obvious^  that  by  a  new  wiU^  he 
could  at  any  time  have  annulled  an  antecedent  one.  It  feldom  happens  that 
men  are  guilty  of  gratuitous  ads  of  meannefs. 

Falke  JnHdotusin  Poggium,  p,  222, 22S. 
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"  that  I  never  felt  any  incKnation-  111  this  dubious  ftate 
'^  of  mind^  I  arrived  at  a  period  when  it  was  abfolutely 
"  requilite  for  me  to  fix  upon  fome  fettled  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  my  future  eondu6):.  Determiiiing,  there- 
fore, not  to  Ipend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  unfo- 
'*  cial  folitude,  I  refolved  to  marry;  and  though  now 
declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  I  have  ventured  to 
enter  into  the  matrimonial  imion  with  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  and  pbfsefsed  of  all  the  accomplifhments 
"  which  are  proper  for  her  fer.  Tou  will '  perhaps  lay, 
that  I  ought  to  have  taken  this  ftep  at  an  earlier  period. 
Iconfefsit:  but  as  the  old  proverb  fay  s>  'better  late 
than  never  ;*  and  you  muft  remember  that  philofophers 
'^  afsure  us,  that  '  Sera  nunquam  efl  ad  bonos  mores 
via,"  I  might,  indeed,  have  changed  my  condition 
many  years  ago ;  but  in  that  cafe  I  fhpuld  not  have 
obtained  niy  prefent  Ipoufe,  a  partner  in  all  relpecfts 
'*  fuited  to  my  manners  and  difpofition,  in  whofe  agree- 
"  able  converfe  I  find  a  folace  for  all  my  anxieties  and 
'*  cares.  So  richly  is  Ihe  endowed  with  virtues,  that  Ihe 
"  gratifies  my  moft  fanguine  wilhes.  This  circumftance 
is  the  fource  of  the  greateft  comfort  tojme;  and  I 
return  thanks  to  God,  who,  having  continually  been 
propitious  to  me,  *  has  loved  me  even  to  the  end,'  arid 
'^  has'  befftowed  upon  me  more  than  I  could  bave  wilhed. 
"  Well  knowing  your  regard  for  mc,  and  duly  fetifible  of 
"  the  value  of  your  friendfliip,  I  have  thought  it  my 
"  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  my  prefent  circumftances, 

"  and 
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''  and  to  make  you  a  partaker  in  my  pleafure.  Fare- 
"  well." 

This  letter,  which  bears  the  date  ^f  the  fixth  of 
February,  1436,  was  written  in  the  courfe  of  that  hal- 
cyon period,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  fetters 
of  matrimony  are  ufually  entwined  with  flowers,  and 
unmixed  pleafure  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  almoft  certain 
portion  of  the  newly  united  pair..  In  the  ilri6lneis  of 
inveftigation,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  happinefs  which  Poggio  enjoyed  in  the 
married  Hate.  Hymeneal  tranlports,  however  ardent, 
are  proverbially  fleeting ;  and  many  a  matrimonial  union 
which  has  commenced  in  a£Fe6lion,  has  been  found  pro- 
dudive  of  difguft.  From  various  detached  pafsages,  how- 
ever, which  occur  in  his  future  correfpondence  with 
his  friends,  it  appears  that  Poggio  was  not  difappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  conjugal  felicity,  and  that  his  connexion 
with  Vaggia  was  a  fource  of  comfort  to  his  declining 
years. 

April   18th        On  th(^  eighteenth  of  April,  Eugenius  quitted  Florence, 

and  transferred  the  pontifical  court  to  Bologna,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  Poggio,  who  foon  after  his  arrir- 
val  there,  detailed  his  further  experience  of  tiie  joys  of 
wedded  love  in  the  following  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  St. 
Angelo. 


You  have  frequently,  moll  reverend  father,  exhorted 
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'^  fettled  courfe  of  life.  I  have  at  length  foUowi^d  jrour 
advice.  Two  plans  were  prbpofed  to  my  coniideration ; 
to  enter  into  the  priefthood^  or  to  purflie  fome  fecular 

"  concern — ^To  the  ecclefiailical  profe&ion  I  always  en- 
tertained an  invincible  objedion — I  diiliked  fblitude ; 
and  therefore  determinihg  to  enter  upon  civil  life^  I 
turned'  my  mind  to  matrimony.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  clerical  life  is  by  many  efteemed  more  peaceable 
ahd  tranquil  than  that  which  I  harre  chofen.  It  is  in- 
deed; generally  regarded  as  free  from  care,  and  as  al- 
lowing the  greateil  fcope  to  eafeand  ielf^indulgence.— ^ 
The  opulence  which  it  promiies  to  confer,  is  alfo  a 
powerful  motive  to  impel  men  to  the  adoption  of  it — 
a  much  more  powerful  one  indeed  than  any  confidera- 
tJons  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature.  For  what  numbers 
are  there  whdfe  inquiry  is  dire6tcd  after  wealthy  bene- 
fices rather  than  after  the  rule  of  an  upright  life.  It  is 
deemed  honourable  amongft  mortals  to  excel  others 
in  pomp,  to  be  flattered  ^nd  courted  by  the  multitude, 
to  abound  in  riches  which  procure  that  outward  fplen- 
dor  which  is  generally  thought  to  conftitute  dignity. 

^*  And  it  is  deemed  ftill  more  honourable  to  obtain  thefe 
'  advantages.  Without  labour,  and  in  a  fhort  time.  Hence 
the  clergy,  fpringing  like  mufhrooms  in  an  hour,  are 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  highefl  dignities.  Thus  it 
very  frequently  happens,  that  you  are  obliged  to  vene- 
rate as  a  God,  a  man  whom  you  have  been  accuftomed 
td  defpiie  as  a  mean,  abje<ft,  ignoble,  and  ill  bred  charac- 
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t^Tr    3/  one;  woj^  of  ihe  pontic  the  sgnorant  become 

in  the  eftipiation  of  the  vulgar,  learned,  the  fhipid 

wife,  the  uninibru^ed,   accompliihed-^thdiigh  at  the 

*^  lame  timcj  the  refd  ehara<9«r  Qf  the  men,  is  precifelj 
'' the  fame  »s  it  wa$  hefpr^;, 
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/'  In  additkm  to  thfife  cQiifi4eratioii8,  I  was  well 
aware,  how  ipiportant  is  the  dignified  office  of  an  ec- 
cleHallic  i  and  what  a  weight  of  rd^dn^ility  refb 
upoQ  thofe,  who  hy  accepting:  benefices,  widertake 
the  IpUitual  guidance  of  their  fellow  men ;  and  I  was 
deterred  ironi  entering  upon  the  clerical  fUndions  by 
'^  the,  ^&ti^&  of  the  precepts  which  are  inculcated  by 
''  the  ancient  dodorsof  the  church.  Jor  when!  was 
informed  by  thefe  moft  holy  men,  whoie  works  I  had 
peruied,  to  what  .u^s  th^  wealth  of  the  ehureh  ought 
to  be  appropriated^^that  he  who  doe$  not  work,  ought 
not  to  eat — and  that  the  labourer  in  Ipiriti;^  thufiigSi 
ought  to  be  content  with  food  and  miipent ;  and  when 
I  was ;  confpious  that  I  was  unfit  for  the  difpharge  of 
'V clerical  duties;  and  when  I  knew  that  I  could  obtain 
food  and.  raiment  by  other,  thpugh  certainly  more  la- 
borious means ;  I  thought  it  adriikble — ^not  indeed  to 
contemn  the  former  purfuit,  but  to  adopt  the  latter, 
•'  which  feemed  more  fiiitable  to  my  difpofition.  That 
''  warfare  is,  I  muil  confeis,  better  and  more  illuftripus 
^^  in  which  men  can  attain  to  a  greater  pitch  of  merits 
*'  provided  they  condud  themfelves  according  to  the  rulcg 
'^  of  religion  and  their  office.    But  after  maturely  exa- 
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^^  minii^  my  own  ibr^ttgth  and  ability^  I  was  afraid  of 
^'  eingaging  in  a  fields  in  which  I  ihould  incur  the  al- 
moftceirtain  danger,  of  baiely  yielding  to  tl^  adverfa- 
ry>  or  <!>f  filling  in  the  combat^  to  the  hazard  of  my 
«  Ibid/ 
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^'  Being  determined  therefbre  to  employ  myfelF  in 
"  fecular  concerns^  In  formii^  my  matrimonial  ehgage- 
^  ment,  1'  adopted  thofe  principles  which  hare  obtained 
**  the  approbation  of  the  wife  and  learned.  For  in  the 
**  chcicis  of  a  ^fe,  I  Was  nbt  influenced  by  liches,  which 
?'  fiendtt*  die  generality  of  men  blind  to  their  true  inte- 
refts — ^nor  was  I  prompted  by  a  wilh  to  rife  to  civil 
honours^  or  to  ftrengthen  my  intereft  with  the  great. 
Thefe  at  olg>6ls  of  eameft  de^fire  to  the  mtdtitude  at 
*'  large,  but  I  Was  influenced  by  different  motives.  In 
^  looking  ouEt  Ifbr  a  partner  for  life,  I  looked  for  honour^ 
^  probity,  tiitue,  which  the  wifefl:  of  men  have  declared 
^*  to  be  the  moik  ample  dower  which  a  parent  can 
^<  befl-ow  upon  his  child.  Being  then  well  acquainted 
'^  with  the  excellent  diipoiitions,  the  modeify,  and  the 
'^  other  charadleriftic  virtuek  of  a  ceirtain  young  lady  of 
•'  a  noble  family,  H>^b  had  not  yet  coihpl^t^  her  eigh- 
teenth  year,'  on  her  I  fixed  toy  choice.  The  exem- 
plarinefs  of  this  lady*s .  manners  was  acknowledged 
by  every  body  who  was  acquainted  with  her ;  and  the 
"  excellence  of  her' chara<ft:er,  I  efteemed  her  moft  ftrik- 

r  ■      •  *  •  •  •  * 

"  ing  recommendation.    Such  indeed  r s  her  beauty,  that 
*^  I  ^anilot  but  occafionaUy  refled  with  ferioufnefs  on 
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**  the  di^arity  of  our  years — ^however,  as  I  knew  that 

'^  from  her  tender  youth,  ihe  had  been  ed«cated  iii  fucfa 
a  manner,  that  ihe  had  a  ftill  greater  (hare  of  good 
principles  and  of  modefly,  than  of  beauty  and  grace  of 

*'  peribn,  I  determined  to  make  her  my  own.  Nor  have 
I  repented  of  my  refolution.  For  fo  much  does  fhe 
daily  rife  in  my  e^eem,  that  I  continually  give  thanks 

'  to  God,  who,  in  former  times,  has  always  ble&ed  me 
with  more  than,  on  account  of  my  fins  I  could  pofsibly 
deferve ;  and  in  bellowing  upon  me  fb  excellent  a  wife, 

«'  hsL^  fo  bountifully  provided  for  my  coinfort  and  fatis« 

^'  fadion,  that  there  is  nothing  Uiat  I  can  wiih  for  in 

^'  addition  to  his  prefent  mercies. 
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"  Our  friend  Zucharo  was  acci^omed  to  iay,  when  he 
''  wifhed  to  Qommend  fome  exquifitdy  dre^d  diih,  that 
^'  it  was  so  delicately  feafoned  that  the  leaft. alteration  in 
"  its  compofition  would  ipoil  it.  So  fay  I  oi  my  wife. 
^'  There  is  nothing  w^ich  I  wifh  to  be  added  tp.her  ch^rac- 
' '  ter,  nor  any  thing  which  I  wifh  to  be  taken  away  frpqi  it. 
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"  I  mufl  now  tell  you  the  r^afon  why  1  have  been 
fb  late  in  writing  to  you  on  this  Aibjed:.  It  fe  a  com* 
mon  obfervation  that  there  are  few  if  any  married 
*'  men,  who  do  not  becouie  weary  of  their  wives  in  the 
'*  courfe  of  a  year.  The  pontiff  has  allowed  me  fix 
'*  months  for  my  period  of  probation.  The  fifth  month 
is  now  expiypd;  and  my  wife  daily  grows  upon,  my 
efleem,  and  is  daily  more  agreeable  to  me,  and  more 

"  compliant 
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<'  compliant  with  my  wiihes.  Fonmog:  a  conjedure  as 
'*  tothe  future  from,  my  cxpcricikce  of  the  paft,  I  »m  in- 
^'  J^ired  by  a  CQufident  expo^bttion  that  I  ihall  never 
/'  repeat  of  having  formed  this  c«nneadon>  J  truft.alfo 
^^  jtW  God  will  CQOtiQue  to  me :  fhis.  if»Tmur.  Fpt  li,  he 
f'Swas  prG^itioil»H(^  ine?w2ie^  \Sce9S^^ifs9^^i^  ps^tli  of 
'Amoral  reftitudet;'' I  d«k»j^reidboaU7.h9p0,t^  fince  I 
"  hiTe  QQf in«d.  upQrt  the  i%ht  ,way,  Jie  will  .fl^owec  .dowa 
f^l^9  bJt^diogs  vpo»  me  .with  ft  i)^ll  xa9^  Ubera 

f ^  wluch  take>pkce*in|tkif  ^blwavu^^  Wjorld,  J  .fliall  ni^er 
ff.itpient  of t having, ;adjedt  uprightly.'  JiwJihedl,tp;pQm- 
V>iii!Uii<»|lftithis.4trtf:Hig»nce  tojy'piiif  Hiy>4^|:fsi^n4,  in 
ff,  (mter  that).7Pti,ini|^  i!^<Sf  infmyjpy.  ,  1 9.9^  ifeo^ble 
**  tltat  the^vil^  i^r^dw  wifdom.iB^l^t  ;pl«ii!ii^<:a  n^oie 

«  men  ocoafional^i  jn^l^ig?  thcmfely^a  -^h  ,*  a,  little  re^ 
i*.^  laiiatioo:riiK>di>r^wMb  fl^rjS^lts^  r.^T^ift^H^ax^jdon  I  trail 
V  you.  iwaH  I  eatpferienqe » isii  th^  pc?r^|^  ctf  ■  fny ;  ,pce^nt 

-"  Qndrinp Ticroftcfe  <4ifil»»cedi  t1|^i)«ic^pn,i^.^,P<:^a'8 

ihai'riagei  ito  ii«h9V'!<$he^  f^eo^jr  iflDerg^j^u^  ^t^d^^f^Yl^^ad 

))deh  unhfip£^iftyiiMp«ji4e4  in .  cortfeqii§iifi^  ;of -tl^fw?  jate 

^]^<ite. ir .  Hei -a^i^re^lednhim  oa.  this; j^|u][> <9opafi9n. ,ijn .a 

coiigratul»t0Ty(M|t(er*. tjj  /^JftphoPpg^  rppW. f5^i^:xtl»« 
moft  jcofdilil 'fi^aarftaeft. '  :fr  f  nj.y(?»r.,  e|ii#E,"  ; .fa^4,jhe, 

-•'•  ;  -  -i  ■.■■•'  i-  ■].,  J7';iu  ':  r;j  .jo«  .1  ;  ,•■:  .f  -;:;:;/yt  -/'ifi^^ioh 

^  * 

>       '.Mil    ■  •■iii'i'i  •!>  \m\x    ..rj  frr  1,.  .;  I  ,1)  r'l.iftjUJ'J  '1*>    ^' 

« 
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which  ItsctiirfA  by  the  kktdneil  «f  Sdpid  of  F^riaia, 
I  recogiiiase  may  ifriend  Goa:ritia,  w*io  was  fona^'ly  in- 
'*  feritfr  to  no  one  m  thfcrtftftiitt^toisee  of  his  afle^oii 
**  towards  me.<  :f  am  >ha|lpy  to  find,  that  tiJoiigh  yout 
*^  ability  i*  iliaihtalihiflg  the  4fit*l?6Wurife.  of  ifridtodflup 
<*  thay haV&1b«ibhiilH|ietided^ >itls^'iiH>e)]k)ft;'  'I'jaUS^ ttmthfc 
»'  feme  thk.l;^>ref  ?w«^ywur«»llJfirtfl^ 
»  alsttred  tib^t  »y>'te^M  ^#<^  £^  hii$  tidt  iinfef^  ith« 

"  J^iftify a;  bii6a^^«)f>  fi<i^n^(fe%i'!K0«T4ice'O»h«itttltoHi  itt 

«'  abiiicies  iii'ttie  be|lowlni|^rof  :^raii|s  :i(ini:t&e  Infliiftioli 
«*  of  c^nfiii<e,^^ff»  ygtdyibommifiiHat^.r  itni^mtfiMefii 
**  of  aht^ty Mhpfed'difftmit fidBs^iof  tl^^iqileftibn' ih 
"*'  the  fe6'&«6andf^t'th^M¥>  wit^diat  #e<ac^Shfi(%ei 
«  ineiit  df  tHe'4dHeife&  Jofi <ft^dfti^.>  ^^It c'^ot(lkl'iinde^ 
<<  r^o^h^td mt dl>^dife/if ^^titi&ls^ty^ofova fhuKe^, 
''  whieh' i4^-^%^^y  i^tho' &ttl€!i|  ^mfd'^of '>iinion;*4faMiId 
"  dffidlve  thkt  ^itofitlg  '^ohif«9dOft  whi^h'  falis  fulki^ed 
"  for  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time.  The  leariKkdrandTJoftly 
"  renowned  Franceico  Barbaro,  during  his  late  vifit  to 
" iPi6Teniit,^^tiiiiat6Si  tb'>  wei^hlb  'ibQricio^,  .'that'  my 
<<  friehdiy  ik^S^'^v  y^i 'W^^mewfaot  (dindniflied; 
'«*  1  told  him  thttthisib^cions  w«i«e«til^y  gwnn»di«fti 
**  that  my  elfeett'fot  yott^^^asffd'-fep'fi^^b^^ 
<'  iiiflied, -that  n  Was  eiic#^!J^dM[>attb'|>ik}DOiftd  to  write 
^*  to  you.  Ttiis'  ptoinSfef'  I  Should  ^Sertairilyi  liiiTe  imhie« 
**  ^lately  fulfilled,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  the  prefi 
*'  of  btifiae&  oGcafieaed  by  the-departure  of  the  pontiffl 
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tiuipkihj^Dir  )youp  ]dn4  ctmgratiiktion  on 
^  tbelate  chas^  inmy-Gii^hditioai.  .  £  Itope  I  ikall  find 
^  it  pradudive  6f  perpelaial  eboifort  and  pleaftxre*  For 
''  .fihce>  as  Flaocua  ia^,  the  Tdrtue  6f:  .pacents  is  a  great 
'f  idowiTi  I  have  had  tibas  ^lone  in  Tiew;  and^hare  over- 
^^  lookM  riches  and  other  ite^sGoqi^^  which  the 

'^  gendrality  of  meii  i^^ardJas^ndi^enila^j  requifite  to 
^  atki  happinds  of  the  maizriied^lliBite.  ^  Petraaiiis  Arbi- 
'*  ter  a&erts^  that  wifdten  iand  heantyi  ave  rarely  allied^-^ 
but  by  theJavQUF  of  heaven^  Tjafo:  united  to  a  wife^ 
who,  though  ffie  has  not  .yet  compkatdd  hcreighteenth 
^!1  lycat^  andi  li^^tdiftiiiguiiittd :  by  her  faeanty,  ia  yet  more 
'f.TiiAiiQus  thap'jflie  is  iair^  aiid  domprdiendsiniier  cha^ 
^^Iial£ter  all  the.  graces  which  adcxrhi  the  female  iisx*  I 
'f  tnift  ^hettfo^f  that  I  hate  made  a  prorifion .  of  com* 
^'  fortl&rimy  futuce  years,  though  fome  of  mj  ^friends 
^/l  i&y /that; Lam hegiikning  a  new  art,  at  the  time  when 
I  ioughtito  ;b$  ^(pikting  it^  -  But  it  is  never  too  late  to 
^o  what  is  right  and  hon^ :  and  as  good  poets  take 
eipecial  pidns:  in  poliihing  the  laft  ad:  of  their  play,  I 
*f  zxfjk  reCblined  to  dedicate  the;  Minainde]!  of  my  days  to 

'^  purity  of  condujft.'Y*^^ 
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About  this  tiine  the  literary  reputation  of  Foggio 

began  to  be  very  exteni^Tely  diffufed,  and  his  writings 

V  became 
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became  in  ^ol^eA  o^^nfrequent  idqsdnf  aknpng-  the  i^ai^ed. 
Several  eminent ifi:fiolajB)had^  raudi  gratified^  by' 

the  perufal  of  feme  of  ;his  ktfersv  ^^hsch  had  <  accidentally 
&llen  into  their  hands,  that  they.eamefUj  requeued  him 
to  publifh  a  lOoUedidn  of  his  epiflles;  fThis  iequeii  coidd 
not  but  be  higldy  gratifying  to  his  feilix^s,  and  he  readi- 
ly took  the  requifite  fteps  td  comply  with  it.  /He  ac^ 
cordingly  iklhred  NioaSld 'Niccoli,  witfi  whom^  as  being- 
his  nioft  intimate.  fHetsd>!  he^  had)  maintained  a  jconihint 
correlpondenbe^  (to  feledL  from  hjb  papers^ fudi:  of  his  let- 
tets  as  iyere  likdry  itdicjrefled  Inftve  <m  his  cliarader ;  and 
hermras'  engaged  m  Ahanginjg  knd  conreiShigittiermateml^ 
foria  frnkUyolumb,  at  t^ehtimerwheh'thefpoiitificalicdnrt 
was.  transferred  firom  rElorende  to;  Bologna.  *  'On  refiinsing* 
his  talk » in  the  latter  bity,  ^  he  ^  found  that :  Niccolo  had 
>negle6);ed  to  tranfmxt  t6  him'  various  letters  whiehibe^had 
addrefsed >  tb  hitn  €rotti»»  France  ^d  Gioiibany J  a^i\;i4»lcl^ 
he  thought  would  be*  iteciiliarly  i^tbttiiing^to'tlie^pubfic^ 
as  they  eont^suned  an'accot^t  of  his  fubd^ilfiil  eatehions>in' 
fearch  of  the  loft  writers'  oif  antiquity-  Nicopld  was  not 
ib  adive  as  Poggibrcoyuld:  have  *  M^iihed  itk  -prbcimngfof 
him  theie  necefeary  documents.  The' .  tetters  •  in  quef*- 
tion  were  in  all  probability  difperfed  in  the  hands  of  va- 
rious perfons^  and  of>courfe  he  would  ^experience'fome 
delay  and  difficulty  ih  coUeding  them.  When  they  at 
lei^th  arrived,  they  ferved  to  complete  a  volume,  which 
Poggio  fubmitted  to  the  inipedion  of  the  public,  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  Canbiiico  Trancefcol^arefcalcd  of  Fer- 

'xara. 
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TSLn.(^aJ    A  copy  of  this  volume  is  preferved  amohgft 
the  manufcripts  of  the  Riccardi  librarjr  in  Florence.  ^^ 

Rr  The 


fa)  Though  no  literary  works  of  Fraacefco  Marefbalco  have  defcended  to 
poflerity,  and  though  from  the  deiignation  of  "  Francifcum  quendam  Ferrarien- 
"  fern,*'  by  which  he  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Poggio  to  Niccolo  Niccoli>  it 
fliould  feem  that  he  was  not  much  known,  even  to  his  contemporaries,  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  Poggio*8  infcribing  to  him  a  volume  of  his  compofitions  afibrds 
reafonable  grounds  for  a  fuppoiition  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a 
refpedable  charader.  This  fuppofitioh  is  confirmed  by  the  refpedful  manner  in 
which  Pc^glo,  in  the  fcrf^lowing  letter,  thanks  him  for  the  offer  of  his  friendfhip 
and  the  afsurance  of  his  efleem. 


ft 


"  I  have  long  maintained  a  moft  pleafant  intercourfe  with  my  friend  Scipio 
''  of  Ferrara,  a  man,  whofe  learning  and  liberal  manners  lay  an  irrefiflible  claim 
to  my  cfieem  and  love.  We  often  fpend  our  leifure  time  jn  converfing  to- 
gether on  various  fubjeds,  and  particularly  on  the  charaders  of  learned  and 
'*  eloquent  men.  Of  this  number  he  afsures  me  that  you  are  one.  He  informs  me 
'^  that  you  arie  hot  only  devoted  to  literature,  whiqh  circumfbnce  is  of  ilielf  a 
great  recommendation,  but,  what  is  of  the  greatefl  weight,  that  your  manners 
are  mod  amiable,  and  that  you  are  endowed  with  the  mofi  attradive  virtues. 
He  moreover  fays  that  you  are  very  much  attached  to  me.  This  is  a  piece 
of  intelligence  which,  I  muft  confefs,  afibrds  me  the  fincer-eft  pleafura  j  for  there 
is  nothing,  my  dear  Francefco,,  which  I  have  mott  at  hfsaxU  than  to  gain  the 
efteem  and.  good  will  of  my  fellow  mortals.    You  are  fenfible  that  lie  who  is 

s 

"  favoured  with  the  affedion  of  his  acquaintance,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are 
dignified  by  their  yirtnes,  is  truly  rich,   and  pofsefses  a  fource  of  fincere 
enjoyment.    I  therefore  mofl  heartily  embrace  your  proffered  friendfhip,  ^ 
''  from  which  I  truft  I  fhall  derive  both  pleafure  and  honour.    Be  afsured  of 
"  this,  that  I  fhall  do  my  utmoft  endeavour  to  confirm  by  my  conduit,    thofe 

"  friendly  fentiments  which  you  have  voluntarily  conceived  on  my  behalf. 

'*  Farewell;" 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  307. 
(IJ  Mehi  Vita  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  xxxiii. 
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The  ti^nfmi&ion  of  his  letters  was  one  of  the  laft  ^€t^ 
of  fiiendihip  which  Po^o  experienced  from  Niccolo 
Niccoli.  Soon  after  the  puhlication  of  his  epifUes^  he 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  this 
his  earlieft  and  fteadieft  friend.  He  was  acutely  fenfible 
of  the  ferious  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained  by  this  event, 
Jan. 23,1 437    which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  January  1437  ;  and  in  the 

ardour  of  his  affedion,  he  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  publication  of  fome  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceafed,  which  he  thought  might  juftly  be  de- 
manded from  the  multitude  of  learned  men,  on  whom 
the  numerous  fayoure  which  they  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  Niccolo,  impofed  an  imperious  obligation  to 
celebrate  his  virtues.  r«>'  In  this  expedation  he  was 
di&ppointed.  The  fcholars  of  Florence  were,  perhaps, 
of  opinion,  that  panegyrics  on  the  living  were  more, 
produdive  of  profit  than  encomiums  on  the  dead.  Offend^ 
ed  by  their  tardinefs,  Poggio  refblved,  notwithfhmding 
the  urgency  and  variety  of  his  occupations,  to  refcue  the 
name  of  his  friend  from  oblivion.  He  accordingly  con>« 
pofed  and  publiihed  a  funeral  eulogium  on  Niccoip  Nic- 
coli ;  being  determined,  as  he  laid  in  a  letter  to  Peltrino 
Boiardo,  to  merit,  at  leaft,  the  praife  which  is  due  to 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  offices  of  fnendfhip.jf^lr^ 

In 


(aj  Poggii  Epistokd  Ivii.  p.  273. 
(hj  Ibid. 


In  ills  faheral  oraition  oh  Kiccolo  Niccoli^  ^^^c>ggi<>i 
adopting  the  chiiracSjeF  of  the  oratXHr  appointed  to  addreis 
the  public  on  the  occaiion  of  his  obieqiiies^  introduced 
the  eulogy  of  his  deceafed  friend  by  the  following 
aolrdium. 

'^  Ify  citiasens  bf  FLoreqce!  it  h^d  been  confiftent 
^'  with  the  dignity  of  the  Latin  mufes  perfohaily  to 
^'  .addrfeifi  you  oh  the  priefent  occaiion/  they  would  not 
^^  have  delegated  this  office  to  another-^^^they  would 
^'  t^iemfeLyea^  in  the  moft  copiouis  ahd  pFnax^aited  lan-^ 
^' gOQge,  ha^e  celebrated  the  viHues  of  their  niofl; 
excellent  and  praife- worthy  child.  Bht  fince  thofe 
whole  trinicendant  majeily  prevents  them  from  ex- 
hibiting themielYes  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  com- 
tni&ioh  ibhelr  iepre;(jbntatives  to  appear  on  their  behalf — 
'^  tliongh  I  know  that  there  a!re  many  in  this  a&embly, 
''  whofe  learhiiig,  who&  genius,  and  whole  oratorical 
"  abilities  are  farifiip^or  to  mine,  I  hare  ventured  to 
claim  your  attention^not  with  a  view  of  pi^ecluding 
the  more^  enlightened  efforts  of  others ;  but  in  hopes 
that,  whilft  I  thus  diichaige  the  imperious  duties  of 
friendihip,  my  humble  exertions  may  lead  the  way  to 
more  fplendid .  ipecimens  of  eloquence.  And  fhould 
*'  my  powers  fall  far  Ihort  of  the  merits  of  the  deceafed — 
"  Ihould  I  be  unable  to  pay  a  tribute  of  refpeA  in  any 
^^  degree  adequate  to  the  fervices  which  I  have  received 
^  from  him,  you  will,  I  truft,  pardon  me,  not  merely 
^'  in  conlideration  of  the  mediocrity  of  my  talents,  but 
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'^  alio  in  confideration  of  the  multitude  of  the  virtues  of 
our  departed  jriend.  Abilities  *  far  fuperior  to  any 
which  I  poiseis  are  requifite  to  execute  the  ta&  of 
enumerating^  in  theibrief  ipaceof  time  which  is  uiual- 
)y  allotted  to  theie  occaiions^  the  numerous  excellent 
qualities  of  the  deceafed. — ^But  why  do  I  fay  deceafed  ? 

*'  Niccolo  undoubtedly  lives,  and  will  for  ever  live.  He 
will  be  held  in  everlafling.  remembrance  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  he  enjoys  that  immortality,  which  alone 
is  deferving  of  the  name  of  life.  We  firmly  believe, 
that  his  pure  foul,  freed  from  every  corporeal  iiain,  no 
longer  obnoxious  to  the  contagion  of  fin,  has  been  it 
once  exalted  into  heaven.  For  he  was  a  man  of  the 
mofl  upright  condu6t,  endued  with  fii^lar  modefly, 
during  every  period  of  his  inortal  exiflence.  *  Cbhhed- 
ing  the  fludy  of  polite  learning  ^th  that  of  the  &cred 
fcriptures,  he  afcended  i6x)m;  knowledge  to.  pra6iii)ce, 
and  rendered  bis  literary  putfuits  fubfervient*  to  the 
regulation  of  his  moral  conduit,  i  In  order  that  you 
may  become  more  particularly  acquainted  with  his 
character,  permit  mie  to  enter  a  little,  at  large  upoathe 
fubjed;  of  his  fludies  and  leiarning, .  his  moral  qualifies, 
and  the  uprightnefs  of  his  converfation.  For  the  con-- 
temptation  of  the  example  of  excellent  men,  is  a  power- 

'*  ful  incitement  to  an  imitation  of  their  virtues." 
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Purfuing  the  iriethod  thus  pointed  out,  Poggio  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  account  of  the  education  and  early 
purfuits  of  his  friend,  and  made  honourable  mention  of 
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the  good  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  caufe  of 
literature.  He  next  entered  into  a  particular  detail  of  his 
virtuous  dil5?^fitions,  celebrating,  with  appropriate  praife^ 
his  prudence,  his  benevolence,  his  fortitude,  his  con- 
tempt of  wealth,  and  the  gravity  of  his  manners.  At 
length,  mentioning  the  ierenity  with  which  he  met  his 
difsolution,  he  thus  concluded.  **  Oh  fatal  day !  bitter 
indeed  to  us ;  but  to  him  the  happy  termination  of 
evils.  At  thy  deftiny,  Niccolo,  (for  I  will  once  more 
addreis  our  departed  friend)— at  thy  deftiny  I  rejoice, 
V  for  thou  inhabited  the  abodes  of  the  pious,  and  art 
"  entered  into  the  manfions  of  eternal  reft.  It  is  for 
myfelf  I  grieve — on  my  own  account  I  lament  this 
fatal  day,  which  has  deprived  me  of  thy  delightful 
**  converfe, .  of  thy  tender  afiecftion,  which  has  robbed 
'^  me  of  the  fruit  of  my  ftudies,  which  has  torn  from 
'*  me  him  whom  I  regarded  as  my  friend  and  father, 
to  whom  I  was  accuflomed  freely  to  jcommunicate  my 
cares,  itiy  thoughts,  my  every  word  arid  deed.  JufUy 
is  this  day  to  be  lamented  by  me,  in  which  I  have  loft 
fche  confblatioti  of  my  fbrrows^  ihe  alleviation  of  my 
griefs,  and  tte  firmeft  fupport  of  my  labours.  No 
*^  longer  fball  I  be  permitted  to  coiiverfe  with  thee,  to 
"  afk  thy  advice,  to  rely  upon  thy  friendly  exertions^ 
^  This  confolation  I  will  however  retain ;  I  will  recal 
the  memory  of  paft  times,  and  whilft  I  imbibe  the 
vital  air  I  will  dwell  on  thy  fweet  remembrance,  and 
embrace  thee  in  idea.  The  image  of  my  friend  fhall 
be  perpetually  prefent  to  my  eyes,  and  ftnce,  alas  I  he 
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''  k  a«rmbered  amoligft  tbe  filoitt  deftd^  in  tbe  celebratiah 
*^  of  his  virtues  I  will  tcftify  the  gratit^e  which  I  fe^ 
'^  for  the  numerous  acfts  of  kindnefs  which  I  hftve  ex- 
"  perieoced  from  him  during  his  life^'Y^^ 

The  generalitj  of  £choiars  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
of  the  debt,  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  Niccolo 
KiccolL  If,  however,  they  derive  pleafure  and  im- 
provement from  the  peru&l  of  the  claisic  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  they  olaght  to  hold  him  in  rei^ediui 
remembrance ;  for  to  his  l]berali(7  and  to  his  induihy, 
the  recovery  and  diffiifion  of  many  of  the  w^ritiDgs  of 
the  ancients  may  be  juftly  aicribed.  His  pecuni- 
ary afiiftance  enabled  Foggio  to  fupport  the  expenies 
which  he  incurred  in  the  courie  of  his  refeajrches  after 
negle6led  manufcrij^ts;  his  afsiduou&  diligence  in  tran- 
fcribing  the  works  of  the  luminaries  of  Greckin  and 
Roman  literature,  multiplied  the  o^ies  of  thoie  exem- 
plars of  true  tafle.^fc^  In  the  acquifition  of  books,  he 
iet  no  bounds  to  his  expenies ;  and  the  incx)niideratenefs 
of  the  zeal  with  which  he  added  to  tiie  itores  of  his 
library,  fometimes  reduted  him  to  the  visrge  of  pover- 
ty, ^r^  His  reiearches  after  the  memdnals  of  ancient 
genius  were  not  confined  to  manufcripts.     Inipired  by 

a  love 


00  Poggii  Opera,  p.  27O— 277.. 

fdj  See  the  note  on  chap,  iit,  of  this  work. 

(cj  Poggii  Opera,  p,  274. 
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a  love  of  the  arts,  he  eagerly  availed  himlelf  of  every 
opportunity  which  occurred,  of  purchafing  antique  lla- 
tues,  coins  and  gems.  So  exteniive  was  his  coUeAion  of 
thefe  intereffing  relics  of  paft  magnificence,  that  Poggio 
aiserts  in  his  funeral  oration,  that  it  exceeded  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  all  other  coUetftions  of  the  fame 
kind.^a^  He  did  not,  like  a  literary  mifer,  morofely 
brood  over  the  treafures  of  his  library  and  his  cabinet  in 
unfocial  ielfifhnefs.  His  doors  were  alwaj^  open  to  the 
learned,  and  to  thofe  who  entertained  a  defire  to  im- 
prove their  underftanding  by  ftudy.  TTie  ingenuous 
youth,  who  wiihed  to  gain  acceis  to  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  found  in  Niccolo  a  proteiftor  and  a  guide. 
Extending  his  patronage  of  literature  beyond,  the  period 
of  his  mortal  exiftence,  by  his  laft  will  he  bequeathed 
his  library,  which  confifted  of  upwards  of  eight  hun^ 
dred  volumes,  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  (hj 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  the  author  of  any 
literary  work,  except  a  fliort  treatiie  on  the  orthography 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  he  attempted  to  fettle 
various  difpided  points  on  thii;  fubjed:,  by  thie  authority 
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Co)  "  Dele&abatur  admodum  tabulis  et  fignis  ac  variis  colaturis  prifcorum 
''  more.  Plura  enim  prope  folus  atqae  exquifitiora  habebat  quam  caeteri  fere 
•*  omnes." 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  276. 
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of  ancient  infcriptions-^a^  One  of  his  contempora- 
nesfbj  attributes  his  literary  iilence  to  the  fallidioufnefs 
of  his  tafte^  which  led  him  to  form  in  his  own  mind  a 
flandard  of  excellence,  to  which  he  defpaired  of  attain- 
ing in  the  pra£iice  of  Latin  compoiition.  Leonardo 
A^etino,  in  the  irritation  of  his  mind,  occafioned  by  his 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  Niccolo,  afcdbed  his  declining 
to  appear  in  the  republic  of  letters  in  the  charaAer  of 
an  author,  to  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, ^c^  But  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  thofe  calum- 
nies in  which  the  Scholars  of  that  age  indulged  their 
ipleen,  without  feeling  the  ilighteft  compundion  of  con- 
fcience.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  commendations  of  the 
literary  acquirements  of  Niccolo,  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  his  ample  libra- 
ry may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  his  fcholarihip. 

In 
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fa)  Mehi  Vita  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  liii. 
-    > 

fhj  Gianozzo  Manetti^  who  wrote  memoirs  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  which  are 

printed  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  Mehu8*0  life  of  Ambrogio  Traverlarix  p.  Ixvi.  ei 

seq.    "  Raro  tamen/'  fays  Gianozzo^  ''  vel  nunquam,  latine  loquendi,  latineve 

''  fcrlbendi  onus  fufcipere  voluit,  ei  de  caufi  abdudus»  ut  arbritror,  quod  quum 

'"  nihil  ab  eo  nifi  plenum  et  perfedum  probaretm'^  neque  orationes,  neque  fcripta 

*'  fua  fibi  ipii  omni  ex  parte>  ceu  in  aliis  hominibus  exigebat,   fatisfa&ura 

*'  videbantur."    The  teftimony  of  Poggio  may  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of 

Giaiiozzo*8  aisertion.    ''  Ciim  enim  nihil  nili  politum  ac  perfe^m  probaret^ 

"  nequaquam  fibi  ipfi  ejus  fcripta  fatisfacere  videbantur.** 

Poggii  Opera,  p.  274. 

fcj  Mehi  vita  Amirosii  Traversarii,  p,  Ixi. 
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*J«(.  modem  :tim^^  ifhet  pofieittod  of  an  extenfive  and 
Talnable  coUe^ion  of:  books  is  not  of  itfelf  a  ciertain  proof 
Hof  3eaawQg.  Bt^tMh^n  it  is  coaiidered' that  I^iccolo  had 
Mmielf  tr^iicribied'nianyof  the  vohin^s  which  adorned 
thk.ihielves  of  his  Hbraryjr  and  that  in  the  copies  which 
he  tnade  of  the  Roman  dafiics  he  divided  the  relpeftive 
fii}]geiSs  intp  chapters,  and  prefixed  to  theie  divifions'  an 
lafoftraA  of  tUeir  contents-H^whatreafon  can  tha-e  be  t« 
^ntSertain  doubts  of  his  literary  abilities  ?  Several  of  the 
ancient  writings  recovered  by  Eoggici  abounded  in  errors, 
whidK  Niccblo  correAed  in  his  tmn&ripts ;  and  he  was 
acjqmgtQiaed.taiettle  the  text  of  the  Latin  authors  by  the 
CQikipariibn  .of  various  manufcripts.  The  execution  of 
this  tafk  required  confiderable  learning,  and  in  its  per* 
formaince  he  appears  in  the  venerable  charader  of  the  pa* 
rent  df  the  uiefiil  art  of  verbal  critidfm.^a^ 

S  s  Refiri49ing 
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f'aj  **  lUud  qttoque  anim^Yertendum  eft  Nicolaum  Nicolum  velmi  parentem 
fuifse  aitis  criticaB.  qqar  andoces  yeteres  diftingait  cmcndatque.  Nam  quuni 
'*  eos  audores  tx  votuitifkimis  codicibfos  exfcriberet,  qui  foo  potifsimum  confilio, 
"  aliorum  vero  oper&  inventi  funt»  non  folum  a  mendis  quibiu  obfiti  erant  ex- 
purgavit^  fed  etlam  difiinxit  capitibusque  locfupletaf  it.  Teftid  fit  Lucretiut, 
qui  in  Cod.  Chart.  Btblidtiheica?  Me<Uceo-LaureDtian»  adfervatnr.  In  hoc 
enim  codice  roanu  Nicolai  Niccoli  diligentifsime  fcripto  aliquot  libris  capitula 
prarfiza  a  Niccolo  fant.  Tefies  duodecim  Comoediae  Plauti  noviter  epdem 
fsBCulo  reperta^j  Niccdique  nofirl  mana  in  Cod.  Chartacco  BibUothecsa  Mar- 
"  ciana;  ut  fupra  diximm  exaratae.  Has  enim  quum  defcripiifiiet  ex  vetuftiisinio 
''  Codioe  Jordaoi  Cardinalis  Urfini  ex  Gernuini4  Romaih  adveAo,  quein  men- 
'' dofifsimum  judicavit  Poggiusj  earum  tamen  exemplam  a  Niccolo  noftro 
"  confedom  paucis  mendis^  iifque  leyifsimis  deturpatum  eft.** 

Mehi  vita  AmhrMiTraversarii,  p.  1. 
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I)X!i;  Kdbri^aDg  'hiidfelfi  lattileqdifcfllai^^      ntb^ohigliir 

;fai{au!r9^  IK&colfar  iiii&»^iiiiately  heghBiChed)  tUofel^f&ttt  o£<!as 

\9(i  good  ^Bl|»  *  wbidi^i though  apparent! j?tfiflihg:^Hieti'coii^ 

^csred  iadividuinjy'  baite  inithe/aggriafflitfe  kxxinfidiihtble 

ir^Aiiencei updn  ithbicdmfdrt  aad-happiiue£  ofi  hnnistirlifel 

JHk< )  waa/  prone!  i  to  i  a[E^er^  -  quick  .in-  i^ding)  r&ult,  ^  '^nH 

<proinpt  in!  giving  rutteraiice  tahia  )tBfcntfiii'  feeling&^tfc;! 

I^oilied 'with fuch  a)dif|>ofition^ithe;p6t(selkibn  bfrthe  dkn- 

gc^iTQu^  ( ii^cultyi  of .  ims^ic  \^it  was  to  ^icteolo  la  moft  » 

ievioud  miafortUQe;/:^^  jasiit  (bod  frequently!  betrayed 'him 

idt)o  that  pJDOYoking'  infempeEaitce  of  ipee^h  ^bkh  ic^lted 

into,  exereijfe  the  forbearance  of  hia  friendsv^nd'CacdC^d 

the 'bitter  enmity  of  thbfe  \yhofe  pridef  or  pa&ioh  A^ould 

not  permit  them  dccaiionally  to  give  way  ^o  faiisiaiHes'iof 

peeviihnefs.     In  coni&quence  of  the  indiilgetie&ii^laid  <ill« 

humbiir/'the  honour  which-  accrued  to  him   from  his 

exertions  to  induce  Manuel  Cryfoloras  and  Guarino  Ve- 

ronefe  to  iiiftruiB;  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Florence  in  the 

Greek  language^  is  tarniijied  by  his  quarrels  w;it;h  thofe 

eminent  fcholars^  whieb^  it  is  alledged/  cau&d  them  tO 

quit  the  Tiifciari  capita^^^  But  if  he  was  im- 

jpetuou^  in  his  paifsfojb,,he  was  open  to  a  conyicStion  of  his 

error^  and  liftened  with  patience  to  the  admonitions  of 

friend£bip; 
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faj  Ginnotii  Maneitil  ^Piia  NicQlai  Nicoli  apud  Meki    Vitdm  Ambros. 
Travers»  p,\k%yu 

(hj  Ibid,  p,  Ixxvii. 
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friendihip.  Thofe  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  chara6ter  pardoned  his  occafional.  fits  of  morofenefs^  in 
confideration  of  the  intriniic  generofity  of  his  heart.  Nic- 
colo  was  of  a  middling  ilature^  inclined  to  corpulency, 
and  in  his  countenance  there  appeared  a  happy  mixture 
of  cheerfiilnels  and  gravity.  His  bodily  fenfes  were  re- 
markably acute,  and  he  had  cultivated  them  to  a  degree 
of  fafiidioufneis.^a^  He  was  iplendid  in  his  drefs;  but 
this  was  the  extent  of  his  luxury.  His  hall  was  not 
crowded  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  fervants.  Contented 
with  the  miniflration  of  Benvenuta  alone,  he  did  not  pro- 
fefs  to  ailonifh  and  gratify  his  vifitors  by  the  magnificence 
of  fiimptuous  banquets;  but  in  his  in{lru6i:ive  converfa- 
tion,  and  in  the  perufal  of  the  clafsic  volumes  which 
adorned  his  library,  his  literary  friends  enjoyed  that  feaft 
of  reafon  which  they  could  not  meet  with  in  more  fii- 
perb  abodes. 

Ss2 


(a)  Thefe  and  the  following  particulars  are  coUeded  from  a  life  of  Niccolo 
Niccoli,  written  by  Gianozzo  Manetti^  and  compofing  part  of  a  volume  De 
niusirihus  Longwvis,  dedicated  by  faim  to  Lodovico  Gufinan,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Calatrava.  In  proof  of  the  delicacy  of  Niccolo's  feelings,  Gianozzo 
aifures  hia  reader  of  the  wonderful  fad,  that  he  disliked  the  braying  of  an  afs, 
the  grating  of  a  faw,  and  the  fqueaking  of  a  moufe  caught  in  a  trap.  "  Neque 
"  rudentem  afinum,  neque  fecantem  ferram,  neque  mufcipulam  vagientem- 
*^  ftntire  audireve  poterat.*^ 

Meki  Fita  Ambros,  Travers.  p.  Ixxvii. 
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PROCEEDINGS  of  the  council  of  Bq/il  againjt 
Eugemus — The  /lontiff^  transfers  the  council  to 
Florence,  and  afterwards  to  Ferrara—Alfonfo  of 
Arragon  hq/lile  to  Eugenius — O/iening  of  the 
council  of  Ferrara — The  dejiuties  of  the^  Greek 
church  rejiair  to  that  city — Reconciliation  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches — Beccatellis'  Herma^ 
phroditus  folemnly  censured — Brief  account  of 
Beccatelli — Poggio*s  letter  ofrejiroof  to  Beccatelli 
on  the  publication  of  the  Hermalihroditus — Euge^ 
nius  depofed  by  the  council  of  Bajil — Amedeus 
duke  of  Savoy  elected  as  pope  by  that  Jynod-^ 
Cardinal  Julian  joins  the  party  of  Eugenius-^ 
Ambrogio  Traverfari  friendly  to  Eugemus — Am^ 
brogids  death  and  character — Birth  of  Poggids 
elde/t  Jon — Letter  of  Cincio  on  that  occci/ion-^ 
Curious  correfpondence  between  Poggio  and  the 
duke  of  Milan — Continuance  of  the  quarrel  te- 
tween  Poggio  and  Filelfo— -Poggio' s  dialogue  on 
Nobility — His  correfpondence  with  Gregorio  Corri^ 
ario  in  defence  of  that  dialogue — Death  of  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medicis^— Poggio^ s  Juneral  eulogium  on 
Lorenzo. 
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W,HILST   the  pontiff  .was  guardinel^s  interefts  in 
Ital^,  Ipe^c^^^^  ftucl|Oully  pmployed  in 

'driving  bim  to'extrem^tyl  ^  The;  decrees  of  that  afeembly, 
.  whereby,  the  pay m(^nt  9f  Annates  into  the  pontifical  trea- 
sury was  prohibited^  a W  the!  pofitive  rjcft^^  which  it 
had  imtjbfed  upon  the  head  x)f  the  church  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  ,the  tefnporal  powers  and  honours  attached  to  the 
holy  Ijee,  compelled  Etigenius  to  adopt  decifive  meafures« 
Setting  the  council  at  defiance^  he  continued  to  levy  the 
taxes  upon  ecclefiaftical  promotions^  which  had  been  lb 
expreisly  condemned; as  fimomacaU  and  deprived  of  their 
lienefices  all  thofe  who,  in  compliance  with  its  requifi- 
tions,  reifufed  to  pay  the  fums  which  he  demanded  as  his 
due.  In  the  continuance  of  his  neareft  relatives  in  places 
of  power  and  truft,  he  evinced  a  fimikr  contempt  of  the 
4)rdinances  of  the  fynod.     Irritated  by  thefe  ads  of  con- 

tumacy. 
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tumacj,  the  afsembled  fathers,  on  the  thirty-firft  day  of 
July  1437,  formally  impeached  thejpontiff  as  obftmately 
impeding  the  defired  reformation  of  the  qjhurch,  as  vio- 
lating the  eccleiiaftical  conititutibns,  as  guilty  of  the 
fcandalous  offence  of  felling  benefices  to  the  higheil  bid- 
der, and  bellowing  them  on  unworthy  candidates  in 
compliance  with  the  defire  of  powerful  men.  After  re- 
citing thefe,  and  various  other  heads  of  accufation,  they 
fummoned  Eugenius  to  appear  and  anfwer  for  himfelf 
within  the  fpace  of  fixty  ddys,  under  pain  of  incurring 
fuch  penalties  as  the  council,  in  cafe  of  his  refufing  to 
comply  with  its  requiSli^ii6r  -^^^Id  think  fit  to  impofe 
upon  him.^a^  * 


Far  from  being  intimidateid  By  thefe  menaces,^  EygQ* 
nius,  in  full  confiHory  held  at  Bologna,  iisued  a  buU,^ 
whereby  he  transferred  the  council  from  Balil  to  Florence. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  the  fathers  of 
Baiil,  by  a  formal  96):,  declared  this  proceeding  of  the 
pontiff  null  and  void  ;^t^  and  on  the  firfi:  of  Odober  they 
again  fummoned  Eugenius  to  appear  and  plead  to  the 

charges 


CaJ  Concil.  tarn  xxx.  p*  212—217.  The  orthodoxy  of  tht  editor  of  the 
add  of  the  cotiDciU  has  induced  him  to  attach  the  fc^lowing  marginal  obferva- 
tion  to  the  decree  which  thiu  levelled  the  thunder  of  the  rebels  of  Bafil  at  the 
lacred  head  of  the  pontiff—''  Multa  in  hac  fynodo  fpar&n  habentur  qus  pon- 
^  tifici  et  ejus  auftoritati  derogant,  quae  iunt  caute  legenda." 

CbJ  ConciL  iom,  xxx,  p.  221,  222. 
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charges  which  had  been  exhibited  againft  him ;  and  on 
his  failing  to  appear^  either  in  perfbn  or  by  proxy,  they 
pronounced  him  contumacious,  and  unanimouily  decreed 
that  he  ihould  be  proceeded  againft  accordingly,  ^a^ 
The  pontiff  having  ifsued  a  iecond  bull,  fummoning  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  Chriftian  community  to  Ferrara, 
for  the  purpofe  of  efFedking  an  union  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  churches,  the  council,  on  the  twelfth  of 
06lober,  prohibited  all  ecclefiaftics,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, from  yielding  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  their  ipiritual  fovereign.^fc^ 

In  the  profecution  of  thefe  violent  meafures,  the 
council  was  encouraged  by  Alfonfo  of  Arragon.  This 
prince  was  highly  incenfed  againft  Eugenius,  who  had  not 
only  refufed  to  beftow  upon  him  the  inveftiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  but  had  fupported  the  claim  of  his 
competitor,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  by  fending  Vitellefchi  to 
his  aisiftance  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army.  Though 
the  warlike  patriarch  did  not  condud;  this  expedition  with 
his  wonted  fuccefs,  the  pontiff  had,  by  thus  imprudently 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  given 
great  offpnce  to  the  Arragonefe  monarch,  who  was  natu- 
rally impelled  to  countenance  the  proceedings  of  an  aisem- 

Tt  bly 


fa)  Hid.  p.  226,  et  seq. 
(IJ  Ibid,  p.  232,  €t  stq. 
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bly  which  was  labouring  to  repreis  the  pow^r  of  his 

The  intrigues  of  Alfonfo  did  not  however  deter  Eui- 
genius  from  maintaining  his  fpiritual  authority.    On  the 

Jan.  8th,  '  eighth  day  of  January,  1438,  the  council  of  Fierrara  was, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  bull,  opened  with  the  cuf- 
tomary  folemnities./^Z?^  When  a  fufficient  number  of 
eccleliaflics  were  afsembled  to  give  dignity  and  authority 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  new  fynod^  he  left  Bologna, 
and  repaired  in  perfbn  to  Ferrara,  a|:  which  city  he  ar- 

^"u38*^*     rived  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  January,  ^c^ 

The  reconciliation  of  the  Latin  and  Gree^  churches 
had,  for  many  centuries,  been  a  iubjed:  of  earneft  defire, 
to  the  zealous  advocates  for  an  uniformity  of  fitith  amongft 
Chriilians.  Whijfl;  the  Greeju  pQfsefsed  the  ihadowof 
independence,  their  acuteneis  in  disputation  wa$  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  polemic  ability  of  their  antagonifb, 
and  they  ftrenuouily  perlifled  in  maintaining  the  dogmus 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  cre^d  of  their  Latin  bre-- 
thren.  But  terror  frequently  nroduces  docility.  The 
emperor  John  Falseologus  IL  alarmed  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Turks,  which  threatened  his  domains  with 

devaflation 


(aj  Muratori  jinnali,  tain,  ix.  p,  I69,  I70. 

(hj  LaHe  ConciL  torn,  xiii.  p.  876. 

(cj  Muratori  Rer.  Italic.  Script,  torn,  iti.  p,  87O. 
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devaftation  and  ruin,  was  induced  to  hope,  tbftt  if  he 
could  by  a  perfonal  conference  accommodate  his  religious 
difierences  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Latin  church, 
the  Europeaa  poweri  might  be  perfuaded  to  lend  him 
cstifedxial  a^iiance  againii  the  hoilile  attacks  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  Chriftian  name.  When  the  members 
of  the  council  of  Bafil  were  apprized  of  the  conciliatory 
diipofitic^n  of  the  Grecian  monarch,  they  immediately 
ifsued  a  decree,  whereby  they  engaged  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses which  he  fhduld  incur  on  bis  toyage  to  Italy,  and 
during  his  refidence  in  that  country ;  jind  mdiieoyer  un- 
dertook to  niaintain  ieten  hundred  peifons  df  his  reti^ 
nue,  including  the  ecdeiiaftiGS  whom  he  might  fele<%,  to 
participate  iii  their  deliberations. f^a^  Wlien  Eugehius 
had  detfermltied  td  hold  a  counter  fynod  at  Ferrara,  he 
wte  well  awafe  that  the  Greeks  Would  add  cd&fidemble 
weight  to  the  a&embly  which  they  ihould  refolre  to 
counteneitice  by  their  prefence.  He  accordingly  lent  a 
iUfHcient  number  of  gallies  to  trahfport  Falleologus  and 
his  attendants,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  tranfmitted  to 
the  Grecian  monarch  a  coniiderable  ihm  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  appearance  in  Italy  with  a 
degree  of  fplendor  fiiitable  td  his  exalted  fhttion. 
PalasologuSi  from  the  prejudices  of  royalty  more  diipoied 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  than 
that  of  an  ecclefiaftical  fenate,   embarked  in  the  papal 

T  t  2  gallics. 
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Feb.  8th^ 
1438. 


March  4tb^ 
1438. 


Jan.  24th, 
1439. 


gallies^  and  aniy^d  on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1438, 
at  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  the  moft  flatter- 
ing teftimonies  of  relpe6l.  On  the  fourth  of  March  en- 
fuing,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Ferrara.f^a^  The 
ceremonials  ufed  upon  this  occafloh  were  wifely  adapted 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  emperor,  and  to  difsipate  the 
jealoufy  which  he  might  be  pteiumed  to  entertain  of 
the  pretenfions  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  the  pontifical  refldence,  Eugenius  advanced  to 
meet  him  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  declined  receiv- 
ing from  him  any  mark  of  diftindlive  homage,  and  con- 
duced him  to  a  feat  on  his  left  hand.  The  lame  difere- 
tion  was  manifefted  in  fettling  the  arrangements  of  the 
council,  where  the  Greek  ecclefiaflics  were  received  with 
all  due  honor  and  relpeA.  The  proceedings  of  that 
afsembly  were  by  no  means  rapid.  After  the  firfl:  feision, 
it  entered  upon  no  public  a6b  for  the  ipace  of  iix  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  plague  having  made  its 
appearance  at  Ferrara,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
pontiff's  inveterate  enemy  Piccinino,  who  had  taken  the 
cities  of  Bologna,  Imola,  and  Ravenna,^^^  exciting 
the  fears  of  its  leading  members,  Eugenius  transferred 
the  orthodox  synod  to  Florence,  at  which  city  he 
arrived  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  143Q.  His  de- 
parture from  Ferrara  was  fo  precipitate,   that  it  might 

juftly 


(a)  Muratori  Annali,  torn  Ax.  p,  173. 
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juftlj  be  denbmiBatdd  a  ;flight;;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
thie  foldiers  of  Piccinino^  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  by  Modena,  and  through  the  pa6es  of 
the  Piftoian  mountains^ ^,He^  w^s  foon  followed  by  Pa- 
Iseologus  and  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  churchy  to- 
gether with  the  othjer  members  of  the  council,  ^a^  No- 
thing of  itnportaace  occurred*  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
aisembly  till  the  lixth  day  of  July,  fi?^  On  this  memo- 
rable day,  the  great  work  of  the  union  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  was  in  appearance  completed,  by  the 
aficpt  of  the  Grecian  deputies  to  a  decree,  whereby  the 
difputed  points^,  the  difcufsion  of  which  had  for  fo  long 
a  fpace  of  tiijae  e^tcited  difcord  between  the  two  grand 
diviiipns  of  the  Chriftian  community,  were  decided  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  higheft  authorities.  The  points 
in  queflion  were,  ift.  Whether  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread  Should  be  ufed  in  the  coQWittnion  of  the  body  of 
Chrift*  /2d.  Whether  the  fouls  who  dwelt  in  purgatory 
were  purified  by  elemental  fire.  3d.  Whether  the  bilhop 
of  Rome  was  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  4th. 
Whether  the  holy  fpirit  proceeded  from  the  father  and  the 
fon,  or  from  the  ^father  only.  On  the  three  firft  of  thefe 
queftions.  the  j^^^eks  afsented  without  any  pertinacity  of 
oppofition  to  the  dogmas  of  their  Latin  brethren.  The 
fourth  affcnrded  matter  of  acute  and  lengthened  diiputation, 

and 
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(a)  Mehi  Vita  Amlrosii  Traversarii,  p,  430. 
(h)  Lablei  Conciliaf  torn.  xiii.  p.  1164. 
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and  the  fubjugation  of  the  i)r^iidi6eB  of  -  tbe  rearned* 
ecclefiaflids  of  Conftantifiople,'  called  forth  not  only  the 
polemic  fkill  of  the  moil  irrefragable  dolors  of  the 
Latin  church/ but  alf6  the  pdliticdr  talents  of  the  ablei^ 
negociators^  of  the  Roman  court.  Vartquiihed  by  ih- 
"  tf igue  father  than  by  argument,  pee^aded  rather  thatx 
convinced,  the  attendants  of  Paktolbgusi  with  the  ei- 
ceptioh  of  two  obftinate  theologians^  eondurred  in  the 
decree  which  annOtiriced  to  thre  Chriftian  worlds  that  tbe 
woTdJiUoque  was  Ifegally  inferted  in  the  l^ficene  crecid, 
that  there  is  a  purgatory  of  fire,  and  that  the  body  of 
Chrift  is  to  be  made  of  unleavened  bread,  ^a^  This 
decree  having  been  folemnly  promulgated,  the  Greekl^ 
quitted  Florence  on  the  2(5th  day  of  Auguft,  and  re- 
Auguft2(Jth    turned  to  Conftantinople. 


1439. 


Whilft  the  council  was  fitting  at  Fcirrara,  the  idknGi 
of  decency  and  morality  was  vindicated  by  the  pai^' 
sing  of  a  iblemn  cenfiire  upon  a  collection  of  epigrams 
entitled  Hermaphroditus>  which  was  ignominioufly 
configned  to  the  flamed  in  the  moft  public  paft  of  the 
city.  The  author  of  this  publication,  which  exceedit 
the  grofseft  e^sions  of  heathenifm  in  the  rankneis  of 
obfcenity,  was  Antonio  Beccatelli,  a  native  of  Palermo, 
from  which  circumftance  he  is  commonly  diiiinguiihed  by 
the  appellation  of  Fanormita.     Beccatelli  was  bom  in 

the 
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the  year  1804^  of  an  amcient  and  honourable  family,  f^o^ 
When  he  had  finiihed  his  ihidies  in  the  univerlity  of 
Favia^  he  entered  into  the  ienrice  of  Filippo  Maria^  duke 
of  Milan^  who  iludied  hiftory  under  his  inftruftions^  for 
which  he  liberally  requited  him^  by  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual ftipend  of  eight  hundred  crowns  of  gold.  ^Z?)  Being 
wearied  by  the  diflradlions  occalioned  by  the  frequent  wars 
which  difturbed  the  peace  of  Lombardy^  BeccatelU  quit- 
ted Milan  ibme  time  between  the  years  1432  and  1430^ 
with  the  intention  of  residing  in  his  native  city.  He  did 
not  however  long  continue  in  retirement;  for  the  fame  of 
his  Vf  t  and  karning  having  reached  Alfonfo^  king  of  Na- 
ples^ that  libera!  prince  invited  him  to  his  courts  bellowed 
upoQ  hittj  the  honourable  office  of  private  fecretary,  and 
treated  him  with  the  moii  diitinguilhed  regard.  He  con- 
tinued Jt^  <>6cupy Hations  of  the  higl>eft  eminence  under 
Alfbnfo  and  hift  iiicce&ors  till  the  time  of  his  deaths 
which  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of  January,   I47i.(^cj 

The  Hermaphroditius  of  Beccatelli>  is  dedicated  to 
Cofmo  de*  Medicis.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  communi- 
cated to  Poggio,  who  was  fo  much  fcandalized  by  its 
obfeenity>  that  he  wrote  to  Beccatelli  a  friendly  letter, 

in 
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in  which  he  highly  commended  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle, 
but  exhorted  him  to  be  in  future  more  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  his  fubje6b.  '^  I  am  bounds  laid  he^  by  theobli* 
'^  gation  of  mutual  affection,  which  is  Jmpofed  upon  us 
*'  all,  to  admoniih  you  to  turn  yoxu:  attention  to  graver 
"  topics/' 
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"  The  licence  which  is  allowed  to  youth,  may  be 
pleaded  in  excufe  of  the  indelicacy  of  your  late  publica*^ 
tion,  and  you  can  indeed  alledge  in  your  defence  the 
example  of  Virgil,  and  of  other  writers.  But  it  is 
now  incumbent  upon  you  to  have  done  with  laicivious- 
nefs,  and  to  apply  yourfelf  to  feverer  ftudids,  left  your 
moral  charader  ihould  be  eftimated  by  the  iwipurtty  of 
your  writings.  You  know,  that  wtwlioj^tifefyyOjxrr 
felves  Chriftians,  cannot  claim  the  iame  iridulgenceis 
as  thqfe  who  Were  ignorant  of  their  .dufty;;  But  I 
am  in  all  probability  teaching^one  who  is  wifer  than 
myfelf.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  on  this  fubjeA  you 
agree  with  me  in  opinion. 'Ya^ 


To  this  falutary  admonition  Beccatelli  replied  in  a  long 
epiflle,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  fault, 
by  quoting  as  precedents,  the  occalional  pruriencies  of 
compofition  of  a  long  lift  of  ancient  poets  and  philofo- 
phers.     He    alfo   attempted  to. vindicate   himfelf  by  a 

few 


00  Poggi^  Opfra,  p,  34g,  350. 
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few  jfophiftical  drgntntnts.faj  His  reafoning  was  cafily 
confuted  by  Poggio,  who  in  a  iecond  letter  examined 
with  laudable  acutenefs  his  precedents  and  arguments) 
and  fully  demonftrated  their  infufficiency  to  vindicate 
the  licentiacdhefsolf  imagery  which  difguiled  every  modeft 
reader^  whofe  eyeshappened  to  glance  upon  the  impure 
pages  of  the  Hermaphroditus.^^^ 

Uu  WhUft 


faj   Poggii  Opera,  p.  350,  B61,  352. 

(h)  llfid.  p.  353,  354,  356,  Two  manafcript  copies  of  this  work  are 
preferved  in  the  Laurentian,  and  a  third  in  the  Magliabecchian  library  at 
Florence.  A  fourth  is  deposited  in  the  Ambrogian  colledion  at  Milan.  The 
author  of  the  prefent  volume  has  been  favoured,  by  a  learned  friend,  with  a  copy 
of  the  Hermaphroditus,  which  was  carefully  tranfcribed  from  the  original 
manufcripts  in  the  Laurentian  library.  The  difguiliog  ribaldry  of  Beccatelli, 
fully  jufUfies  the  reproof  which  he  receited  from  Poggio.  It  is  a  difgrace  to 
literature,  that  his  work  ihould  have  be^n  lately  committed  to  the  prefs  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  a  French  editor. 

*  ■  - 

The  Hermaphroditus  was  openly  condemned,  not  only  by  Poggio,  but  alfo 
by  Filelfo,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  by  Mariano  da  Volterra,  who  inveighed  againft 
it  in  a  long  poem.  It  was  the  fubjed  of  reprobation  in  the  fermons  of  Bernardino 
da  Siena,  and  of  Roberto  da  Lecce,  who  caufed  it  to  be  burnt  in  the  public 
fquares  of  Bologna  and  Milan.  The  zeal  of  Valla  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
kindled  as  much  by  perfonal  enmity  as  by  a  regard  to  morality)  prompted  him 
to  hope  that  the  fame  fiite  awaited  its  author. 

Befides  the  Hermaphroditus,  Beccatelli  publiflied  a  variety  of  works,  which 
are  thus  enumerated  by  Apofiolo  Zeno. .  1.  Alphonfi  Regis  Triumph  us.  2. 
De  R^bus  geflis  Ferdinandi  Regis.  3.  In  coronatlone  Friderici  III.  Iropera- 
toris  Oratio  Romae  habita  1452,  4.  Ad  Alphonfum  Sicilis  Regem  Oratio. 
6.  Oratio  ad  Caetanos  de  pace.  7.  Oratio  ad  Venctos  de  pace.  8.  Epif- 
tolarum   Libri    V.     p.  Carmina.     10.  Epiftolae    et    Orationes.     11.  Epif- 


^^  Chan.  VUI. 

Wbilft  Eugeniiw  was  tl^us  .cnifd^^^/^io.fnl)^^ 

.     herefy  of  the  caft,  he  laboured  lind^r  tk^  high;  difpleafure 

of  the  fynod  of  Baiil  *    After  a  repetition  of  the  yairious .  pra- 

ceises  which  had  heen  ifsued  ^ainfi  him  ^when  be  at  fijrft 

relufed  'to  adknowledge  ttbeir  ^tutfaodtj^  ifbe  <rdiidUoii3 

^°i4Jo  *^'  fathers  proceed{ed  oo  4he  ( twenty*fifth  ©f . June>  1 4'8fl»  to 
depofe  him  from  his  ppntifical  honours.  In  the  aft  of 
depoiition  which  they  pafsed  againfl  him^  they  impeached 
him  of  contumacy  and  diibbedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  church — they  declared  that  he  was  a  violator  of  the 
capons,  a  diflurber  of  unity,  guilty  of  jipipny  apd  pc^ijury. 
They  furthermore  denounced  him  as  an  incorrigible 
(chifmiatic  and  heretic,  aqd  ^  dpftroyer  pf  thie  ,4g^^  4^4 

^U39*'  pofieisions  of  the  duiroh;^a^  iOn  the  :fifth  of  November 
they  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their  offences  by  elei6ling 
Amedeu3|  duke  of  Sayoy,  to  the  ponti^cal  chair. ^&>| 
Amedeus,  wearied  by  the  cares  of  gav^nui^ent,  bad  l^^ely 
refigned  the  ducal  fceptre  to  his  ddeft Ton,  and  had  with- 
drawn to  the  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  a  tranquil  fpot  de- 
lightfully fituated  on  the  foutbern  fide  of  the  ]^e  of 
Geneva,  where  he  purpofed  to  dedicate  the  remainder  erf 

his 


tolarpm  &  Carmimun  liber.  12.  In  Rhodam  Poema.  13.  Tragediae. 
14.  Commentarlus  in  Plaatam.  \5.  £lcg|^.  l6.  De .  didis  et  fadis 
Alphonfi  Regit  Libri  IV.     Vallce  Invectiva  stfunda  }n  Facium,  sub  Jinem'^ 

Zeno  Diss.  Fbss,  tomu  p.3i5.3l6» 
(aj  Condi,  torn.  xti.,p,%7 1. 
(IJ  Ibid.  p.  2gS. 


liii^  dayd  to  deVbiit  x^^edltadoti  and  pitiyer.  Wten  the 
intelligencebf  liis  eledion  to  the  pontificate  was  atiiiounced 
ta'  hini>  hb  lamented  tlie  feverity  of  his  defliny,  whicb 
fiuhmohed'  hirii  ^^gaiii  to'  mingle  in  the  cares  and  tempta- 
tion^ of  a  ^ck^d  World:  but  either  feduced  by  the  charms' 
of  poritiflfeal  dulh5rity,  oi*  regarding  the  voice  of  the 
rb^t^rehtatiViis^  o^  ttte  ChrilHfth  community  as  thte  voice 
of  God',  M  rtpairtd'  to  Bafit  whttrfe  the  ccrtmonjr  df  his 
cotbiiStibn-wafi  pferfoiM^d  Witibi  ftudied'nukgtlificence,  on 

the  tW^nfy-jfoUrth  of  July,    V44<a.(aJ  July  24th, 

l!n  tttfe  cdUrfe  df  tfhis  dontcflT  between  the  councils  of 
Fd:i^ar  atid  of  Bafil,  EugetiiilS  derived  cOtifiderable  as- 
diitance  from  tfie  adSriee  and  ftii)port  df  Gardihal  Jillian^ 
i^o;  beiiig  at  lehgth  donvihiied^  by  ex^ri'enCei'  of  Ae 
nuitterdiis  e^s  artfittfe  frotn  Uie  precipitancy  df  thie 
Gefrinan  f^nodi  of  the  prbbalAk  dijciirrencd  of  whicfr 
he  hkd  been  fbte^grfried  by  Poggib,  had  withdrawn* 
froih  Bkfil,  and'  by^titedy  fubMif^ioh  had  eafily  liihde- 
his  peace  with^hiS  dffefaded  ma!0s6f:ChJ  The  converfiott 
of  Julian  wai*^  ^roihdtted  by  the  ^(^dbdus^  ^ndeaVotirs  df 
Ambroid  TraVerfad.     Befdrd  his  accefsion  to  the  pdn- 

Utl'2  tifical 


fa)  In  the  F^ciculus  Rer.  Expet.  et  Jfu^end.  torn.  i.  p.  46-^54,  There  it 
a*  very  entertaining  account  drawn  up  by  ^neat  Sylvius  of  the  organization  and 
proceedings  of  the  conclave  which  elefted  Amedeus  to  the  pontificate^  and  of 
the  fplendid  procc&ion  which  took  place  at  the  coronation  of  the  Anti-Pope, 
who  afsumed  the  name  of  Felix. 

(hj  Mehi  Vita  Amlros.  Travers,  p,  ccccxxvii. 
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tiiiGal  throne^  Eugenius  bad  honourably  diftinguiibed 
this  learned  eccleiiallic  by  his  friendihipj;^  and  he  did  not 
forget  him  in  the  hour  of  his  exaltation.  The  general  of 
the  order  of  Cam^ldoli^  who  was  impeached  of  rarious 
evil  practices,  having  retfigned  his  office^  ^Ambrpgio  was, 
by  the  influence  of  the  pontiff,  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  on  the  20th  day  of  Odober,  lA^l.faJ  Infpired 
with  gratitude  for  this  aiSt  of  friendihip,  he  readily  un- 
dertook the  office  of  watching  over  the  intereliis  of  his 
benefaAor  at  the  council  of  Baiil,  which  he  was  deputed 
to  attend,  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  city  of  Florence.  ^!;^ 
In  combating  ^  the  enemies  of  the  pontiff  in  that  fedi- 
tious  but  enlightened  afsembly,  he  manifefled  a  high 
degree  both  of  fpirit  and  ability.  His  relidence  at  Bafil 
was  however  but  of  Ihort  duration.  Before  the  expiration 
of  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was 
difpatched  by  Eugenius  into  Germany,  with  inilru6tions 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  detach  the  emperor  Si- 
gifmund  from  the  interefts  of  the  council.  Having  ex- 
ecuted this  important  commifsion  with  more  fidelity  than 
fuccefs,  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year  1436  he  returned  to 
Florence,  where  he  llrove  to  forget  the  intrigues  of 
courts  and  fynods  in  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  in  the  refumption  of  his  iludies.  In  the  year 
1438,  he  was  again  fummoned  from  retirement,  to  en- 
gage  in   the  violence  of  theological  diiputation.     The 

pontiff 


(a)  Elogi  degli  uomini  illustri  Toscani,  torn.  i.  p»  cccxlvi. 


fhj     Mehi  vita  Ambrosii  Traversarii,  p,  cecor. 
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pontiff  having  had  fufficieat  experience  of  his  Hull  in 
conduding  a^airs  of  the  greatell  moment,  delegated  to 
him  the  important  office  of  opening  the  council  of  Fer- 
rara.^a^  In  the  minute  and  delicate  difcufsions  of  doc- 
trinal points  which  took  place  in  this  afsembly,  he  bore 
a  dillinguilhed  part.  On  this  occafion,  he  lignalized  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  by  frequently  aAing 
as  interpreter  between  the  relpe^ve  representatives  of 
the  eaftem  and  weftern  churches  ;f^&^  and  it  has  been 
ajserted,  that  his  ikill  in  intrigue  was  not  le&  con- 
ducive than  his  acutenefs  in  diiputation,  to  the  fettlement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  double  proce&ion.  fcj  Ambrogio 
did  not  long  furvive  the  accompliihment  of  this  pious 
work.  When  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  had  been  effeifted,  he  once  more  retired  to  the 
tranquillity  of  his  monaflery,  where  he  died  on  the  20th 
of  November  1439.  His  remains  were  firft  depolited  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Salvadore  in  Camaldoli,  and  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  a  religious  retreat  belonging  to  his 
order,  lituated  in  the  diilrift  of  Cafentlno.  The  writ- 
ings of  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries  make  men- 
tion of  a  common  report,  that  lilies  grew  upon  his  grave 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  that  when  theie  miraculous 
flowers  were  with  pious  wonder  gathered  by  his  fur\'iving 

brethren. 


fa)  Meki  fUa  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  ccccxivii. 

fij  Ibid.  p.  ccccxxviii. 

fcj  Apotlolo  Zena  Diss.  Vast.  torn.  i.  p.  St. 
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bifedireh,  tSieli*  pkt*  ^mn  iAimedkteiy  fuppHed  hy  tSe' 
i^AM&totit^  fuccefsiVfe  harvlBtfe.  (a)  Though  the  tefti*. 
mbiiy  oi  tH^fti  wifriief^,  niay,'  iii  an  agte  of  Ifcepticifm, 
be  dfeemed  iiifuffici^nt  to  edabliih  tih6  belief  6(  this  mar- 
vdlbus  tale;  ttife  circulatitth  of  fiich  a:  report^  evinces  the 
celebrity  of  Amlir<^b'»  fame^  and  the-  opinion  ^Hich 
#as  generally'  entertiiinied  of  the  eiti'abrdiniry  laniftity 
of  his  life. 

Ambrbgitt^  Travi^rfari  is  jUftly  regarded  as  one  of  tihiS 
Ufewity  himittaries*  6f  bis  agte.  His  knowledge  vi^aisi  Tarious 
atad  prdfbund.  He  wa^  ^t\V  rerfed  in  the  Hebitev^ 
fcripttir^s^.  Ithais-beeii  befwe  obferved,  that  the  cohfe*- 
ifeiices  which  took  place  between  tbe  deputies  of  the  Latin 
and  Gre^'  cTinrches^  in  the  council  of  Perrafa,  giaVe  hira-aii^ 
dpporhiriity  of  difplaying  the  nncdnimott^  prttficieiicy 
which  htJ  h'kd  nifede^  in'  the  Grecian  langaagei  Rendering' 
his'litei^ify  acqiiirements  fdbfervient  to  the  duties  erf  hitf 
profefdi6n>  KK  diidicat'ed  a  confiderable  portionof  his  time 
to  tbe  traiiflatibh^  of  the'  Greek  fathers.    Biogcines  liaertiu tf 

itf 


(a)  Mehl  Fita  Amhf<iHi'traversarUi  p.  dccctxxil.  Tfa^  dUthbr  a£  tfa6  Uf«f 
of  Arobrogid,  in  the  Elogi  degli  uomini  illustti  Tostani,  mentioos  this  report  in 
the  following  terms.  "  Non  manca  chi  creda^  che  Iddio  a  intercefsipne  di  Am- 
"  brogia  facefse  ancor  dci  prodigi:  B  certamcnte^  rcfscr  dopo  hrdi*  Inr  morte; 
nati  fpontaneamente  gigU  ed  altri  fiori  fopra  il  fuo  cadavere,  che  colti  dai 
Religiofi  inftantaneamente  riforivano  per  tutto  il  laogo  occupato  dalla  vene- 
"  rabile  di  lui  fpoglia,  fembra  cofa  piii  che  naturale.  Epore  di  dh '  fanno  fede 
"  perfone  che  hanno  potato  vedere  ocularmente  un  tal  prodigio  al  facro  Eremo 
''  di  Camaldoli.*'    p,  cccxlviii,  cccxlix. 


H 


ei\aii.  rm. 
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jfi  d]|e pnljprofi^  works  lie  ill]a^ted,by  a 

J^^n  verfion.  His  iljle  is  flpwing^  but  fb  unpolilhed^  that 

hfir^vfks  to  have  ifaUen  ^to  ^^  errpiji^epus  opiniqn^  tbat 

^  at^etation  tot^e  ele^uckS;9fcQmjpoiition;is  unbc^ 

iqg  ^^fe  ^bo  ^re  4!e4icajejl  tip  ,lacr^d  pfficee.    His  roan- 

^nei^  ^^Pf<^  to  have  b^n  fimple,  and  his  difppfitions 

bepeypl^nt*    Wijh  i«s  learned  cpntempoifaries  he  maw- 

Hj^oed  jaa  €xt.^iiiiye/porreippn$leQce.    4^  large  coU^dtipn 

^pf  Iji?  )l(pfeters  w^  pabUfhed  by  P.  M^tene  jip  rtbe  third 

rypli^p^  p/  his  ^fipient  Mpi^m^eorts.    IThis  cpUe&ipp  was 

^^W^^s  J^^TP^l>UihQd  with    feyerial  additipns,  by  P. 

^CJajijctti;  .*pd  J#^y  the  ;4bate  Mehps/in  two  fplwdid 

^fplip  TidupqiQS^   printed  at  Florence  in  the  year   i^&p, 

J^  ^vo](iif6d  tJie  public  with  a  yety  corre(%  imprefsion 

of  Ambrogio*s  epiftles  and  orations^    to  which  he  has 

prefixed  a  moft  elaborate  hiflory  of  his  life,  and  of  the 

revival  of  liteyatwre  in  Florence.     Thefe  epiilles,  and  the 

^^odccppricon^  or  journal  ^ept.byTrayerlari,  pf  the  qb&r- 

y^tipns  which  he  made  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  jc^i'nies 

;w];uch  be  tpo^  to  yarious  parts  of  Italy,  after  his  -elcjya- 

tion  to  the  crenerahhip  of  ;his  order,  afford  much  curious 

i^iforpp^tipp .  cpo^^fping ,  the  pjann^rs  and  quftpips  o^  ^he 

times  in  which  he  lived. 


iWith  Poggio,  Ambrogio  maintained  the  moft  familiar 
intimacy.  The  friendfhip  <xi  thefe  induflrious  revivers 
of  literature,  originated  in  the  community  of  their  ftudies, 
and  was  ^confirmed  by  mutual  a<%6  of  good  will.  But  the 
jealpuiy  with  which  Poggio  regarded  the  whole  body  of 

-monks. 
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monks,  le4  him  to  fulp'e*^'  that  Ambrogio,  after  his 'ad- 
vancemenit  to  the  generalfliip  of  his  order,  divefted  him- 
felf  of  that  fimplicity  and  (ihglenefs  of  heart,  which  may 
be  reafonably  expe6led  from  thofe.who  make  a  prdfe&ion 
of  extraordinary  faniftity,  and  that  he  diiguiied  the  fel- 
fiihnefs  of  ambition  in  thegarb  of  pretended  humility. ^a^ 
This  fulpicion  however  he  ,  advanced'  with  beconiing 
doubt;  and  perhaps  juftice  to  Ambrogio  might  trace  its 
origin  to  that  fuperior  gravity  which  he  might  think  it 
incumbent  upon  himfelf  to  afsume,  when  he  was  called 
to  fill  offices  of  high  dignity,  and  which  might  fometimes 
reftrain  that  familiarity  with  which  he  was  accuflomed  to 
converfe  with  Poggio  and  his  other  friends,  when  he 
dwelt  in  cloiftered  feclufion,  a  fimp^le  monk  of  Ca^' 
maldoli. 

«  « 

Whilft  Ambrogio  was  employed  at  Ferrara  in  the 

corredion  of  creeds,  and  the  converfion  of  heretics,  Poggio 

was  occupied  by  domeftic  cares  in  the  retirement  of  his 

A.D.  U38.    Tufcan  villa.     In  the  year  1438,  his  wife  prefented  him 

with  a  fon,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Pie tro  Paulo. 
Amongft  the  number  of  his  friends  who  congratulated  him 
on  this  event,  was  Cincio,  one  of  the  apoftolic  fecretaries, 
a  defcendaftt  of  the  noble  Roman  family  of  Ruftica.^i?^ 

Monfieur 


fa)  See  Poggio*8  dialogue  on  HTpocrifj  in  the  fasdvulus  Rtr.  Expet,  et 
Jugiend.   torn  ii.  p.  583. 

(h)  Recanati  Osservaxioni,  p.  Ip. 


/^ 
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Monfieur  L*  Enfant  has  publi£hed  the  letter  which  Cincio 
wrote  on  this  occafion,  wherein  he  intimates  to  Poggio 
his  firm  perluafion,  that  this  child,  being  the  offspring  of  a 
man  of  confummate  leaT'ning,  aad  of  a  mother  defcended 
from  an  honourable  family,  would  be  naturally  inclined 
to  every  thing  excellent  and  praife- worthy.  In  the 
profpeiSt  of  his  being  educated  at  Florence  alfo  he  finds 
a  prefage  of  his  future  attainments  in  knowledge  and  in 
virtue.  Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  an  infant  born  under 
fuch  happy  aufpices,  he  admonifhes  his  friend,  that 
ihould  any  confideration  induce  him  to  prohibit  Vaggia 
from  performing  the  firft  duty  of  a  mother,  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  him  to  be  faflidioufly  careful  in  the  choice 
of  a  nurle.  "  Let  her  be,"  fays  he,  "  a  woman  of  a  robufl 
conflitution,  of  good  complexion,  as  well  as  of  a  good 
difpofition,  and  alio  of  ingenuous  manners;  for  nurfes 
have  a  wonderful  influence  in  forming  the  habits  of  chil- 
dren." He  then  exhorts  Poggio  afsiduoufly  to  watch  over 
the  progrefs  of  his  fbn*s  underflanding,  and  to  inculcate 
upon  him  lefsons  of  the  firidleft  temperance.  After 
having  enlarged  upon  thefe  topics,  he  concludes  in  the 
following  terms: — "  LafUy,  I  mufl  inform  you,  that  your 
prefcnce  is  very  earneflly  delired  in  the  Roman  court. 
Come  then,  and  we  will  celebrate  the  birth  of  your  fon 
in  a  friendly  feflival.  You  Ihall  be  the  mailer  of  the 
feail,  and  you  ihall  have  the  honour  of  entertaining  as 
your  gueils,  a  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  philofophers. 
*^  We  will  converfe  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  particular- 
'*  ly  upon  the  nature  of  pleafure. .   The  exquiiiteneis  of 
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« 
« 


'^  the  diDflies^  and  tibe  exceHeoc^of  the  wine^  will  edfure 
^'  the  allurixig  goddefi  abundance  of  advocates.  Even  h 
^'  who  have  juft  been  vilifying  her,  as  not  to  be  tole- 
*^  xated  in  human  fociety,  may  pofiibly  on  this  occafion 
*'  once  more  enter  into  her  good  graces.' Y(^ J 

During  the  time  when  the  domeftic  concerns  of 
Poggio  caufed  him  to  be  abient  from  the  pontifical  court, 
the  lift  of  his  correipondents  was  enlarged  by  the  name  of 
a  fovereign  prince,  who  occupied  the  foremoft  rank 
amongft  the  potentates  of  Italy,  namely  Filippo  Maria, 
duke  of  Milan.  This  refllefs  chieftain  had  in  the 
year  1436,  renewed  holHlities  againfl  the  Florentines,  in 
contempt  of  the  pacification  which  had  been  concluded  at 
Ferrara,  only  three  years  before  that  period.  This  war 
was  not  however  of  long  duration.  The  Florentines 
being  difsatisfied  with  the  conduft  of  the  Venetians  their 
allies,  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  the  duke  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  in  the  year  1438. 

The  alliance  between  the  Florentines  and  the  Veneti- 
ans had  always  been  a  mod  formidable  obilacle  to  the 
ambitious  projeds  of  Filippo,  and  he  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  create  a  jealoufy  between  thofe  two  repub- 
lics. It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  party 
of  the  Medici  in  his  interefl,  that  foon  after  the  conclufion 
of  the  abovementioned  peace,  he  addrefsed  to  Poggio  a 

.  ^  long 
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long  epiUle,  in  which  he  artfully  attempted  to  gratify  his 
well  known  enthuiiaftic  loye  of  his  native  country,  by  a 
Hudied  eulogium  on  the  Florentine  ilate,  and  alfo  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  his  favour  by  afsuring  him,  that  he  had 
always '  entertaineld  the  higheil  refpe6t  for  his  perfonal 
qualities,  and  his  literary  attainments.  It  appears  from 
the  commencement  of  FiUppo*s  letter,  that  fome  perfbns 
havit^  iligmatized  the  Florentines  as  a  fhort  figbted  peo- 
ple^ Foggio  had  remarked  that  the  dqke  of  Milan  was 
well  qualified  to  prove  the  contrary,  f^^f^  The  duke, 
affeding  not  to  be  feniible  of  the  iarcafm  couched  in  this 
obfervation,  profcfsed  to  be  greatly  flattered  by  the  high 
opinion  which  Poggio  appeared  to  entertain  of  his  talents; 
and  commending  the  zeal  which  he  manifefled  in  defend- 
ing the  reputation  of  his  country,  declared^  that  fo  far 
from  finding  the  Florentines  fhort-fighted,  he  had  always 
witnefsed  their  ikill,  their  prudence,  and  their  lagacity. 
The  valour  of  the  Tufcans,  he  obierved,  his  anceftors  had 
experienced  to  their  coA.  Nor  was  he  himfelf  infenfible 
of  the  power  of  their  arms,  or  of  the  wifdom  of  their  coun*** 

X  X  2  cils. 


f'aj  The  ihortfighteddds  of  the  Florentines  feemf  to  tiave  been  a  fubjeft  of 
proverbial  farcalm  to  their  neighbours.  *'  Bartolomeo  Soccini  of  Siena,*'  fajrs 
Mr.  Rofcoe,  in  his  life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicis,  '^having  obferved,  in  allufion  to 
"  the  defed  in  Ldrenzo^s  iight^  that  the  air  of  Florence  was  injurious  to  the 
*'  eyes,  true,  ftad  horenio,  and  thai  of  Siena  to  the  brain,**  When  LeoX^ 
waa  eleded  to  the  pontificate,  the  Rcksan  wits  thus  interpreted  a  certain  date  of 
the  year  mccccxl,  which  was  infcrjbed  on  a  tablet  in  the  church  of  the  Vati* 
can— Multi  caeci  cardinales  creaverunt  caecum  decimum  Leonem. 

Roscde's  Itfe  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicis,voLii.p,  llQ.-^Fahroni  Vita  Leonis.  X, 
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cils.  In  the  late  war  they  had  fo  fkilfully  and  eoura- 
•geoufly  fruftrated  his  hoftile  attempts^  that  they  had 
proved  themlelves  truly  worthy  of  the  hlefsing  of  free- 
dom. Nor  were  the  Florentines  lels  accompli(he<j[  in  the 
arts  of  peace  than  in  thofe  of  war.  Their  moderation 
was  univerfally  acknowledged.  By  their  patronage  of 
the  liberal  fciences^  they  had  acquired  an  honourable 
diftih6tion  amongft  the  flates  of  Jtaly .  A  people  of  this 
chara6ter>  Filippo  obferved,  he  could  not  but  efteem  and 
lore,  and  he  protefted,  that  he  would  henceforth  be  as 
afsiduous  in  cultivating  their  friendfhip^  as  he  had  lately 
been  aAive  in  troubling  their  repofc.  He  advifed  Poggio 
to  treat  the  malevolent  fpeeches  of  calumniators  with 
contempt ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  his  epiflle^  he  afsured  him 
that  he  would  always  be  ready  to  exert  his  power  and 
abilities  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Tufcan  republic. 

In  his  anfwer  to  this  extraordinary  letter,  Poggio  ex- 
prefsed  the  gratefnl  fenfe  which  he  entertained  of  the  p6-' 
Kte  condefcenfion  manifeiled  by  the  duke,  in^hus  ho* 
nouring  a  private  and  obfcure  individual  with  his  unfb- 
licited  correipondence.  He  afsured  Filippo  that  he  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  flattering  terms  in  which  he  had 
complimented  him  on  his  literary  attainments,  but  yet 
more  by  the  eulogium  which  he  had  pronounced  upon 
the  city  of  Florence,  and  by  the  pledge .  which  he  had 
given  of  his  friendihip  for  the  Tufcan  Hate.  He  then 
exprefsed  his  hope,  and  indeed  his  confidence,  that  the 
pacific  profefsions  of  the  duke  would  not  be  found  falla- 
cious. 
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cvcms,  but  that  bis  adions  would  prove  the  fincerity  of 
hia  declarations.  Proceeding  to  remind  him  of  different 
conjunctures  in  which  the  Florentines  had  teftified  their 
good  will  towards  -him,  he  obferved  to  his  illuftrious  cor- 
refpondent,  that  wheneyer  the  adminiflrators  of  the  Tuf- 
can  republic  had  engaged  in  hoililities'againft  him^  they 
had  not  been  prompted  to  take  up  arms  by  the  ambitious 
hope  of  extending  their  territories  ;  but  by  a  determina- 
tion to  defend  their  liberties.  "  And  if,"  faid  he,  "  li- 
berty  ought  to  be  dear  to  any  people,  it  ought  to  be 

« 

dear  to  the  Florentines  ;  for  freedom  is  the  very  efsence 
**  of  our  conftitution.  We  are  not  ruled  by  the  arbitra* 
"  ry  will  of  an  individual,  nor  by  a  faction  of  nobles. 
"  The  mafe  of  the  people  enjoy  an  equality  of  rights,  and 
the  way  to  civic  honours  is  open  to  all.  Henceiit  hap- 
pens, that .  the  high  and  the  low,  the  noble  and  the 
ignoble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  unite  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  freedom,  dnd  that  in  fd  glorious  a  caufe, 
they  ipare  no  expenfe,  ihrink  from  no  labour,  and 
dread  no  danger/*  Foggio  then  proceeded  to  exprels 
his  perfuaiion,  that  in  the  wars  in  which  the  duke  had 
engaged  againfl  the  Florentine  flate,  he  had  ima- 
gined that  he  was  fighting  in  defence  of  his  honour  and 
glory  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fb  generous  a 
prince  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  unworthy  d6fire 
to  opprefs  a  republic, ,  whofe  power  and  fplendor,  the 
eonfequences  of  its  free  qonftitution,  were  the  pride  of 
Italy.  Nothing,  he  afeured  the  duke,  could  be  more 
grateful  to  his  feelings,  than  the  friendly  dilpofitions  to- 
wards 
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wards  his  countrymen  announced  in  his  letter,  which  he 
fondly  regarded  as  the  herald  of  a  lafting  peace.  "  Peace, 
fkid  he,  "I  muft  always  regard  ais  preferable  to  war — 
provided  it  be  not  the  cloak  of  iniidious  firatagem. 
Tou  fee,"  continued  Poggio,  '*  that  j^our  condefcen- 
fion  encourages  me  to  exprefs  my  fentiments  with  the 
utmofl:  freedom.  At  the  feme  time  do  not  imagine, 
that  I  mean  to  iniinuate  any  doubt  of  your  fincerity. 
I  am  confident  that  your  well  known  wifdom  will 
prompt  you  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  firm  amd  lafting 
friendlhip,  which  will  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
yourfelf  ktid  the  Florentine  ftate.  Let  this  be  your 
eonduiS:,  and  you  will  find  me  a  joyful  herald  of  your 
praife ;  and  inconfiderable  as  my  talents  may  be,  my 
efforts  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  others,  whofe  a- 
**  biiities  will  do  ample  juftice  to  your  merits.' Yo^ 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  by  tbui 
honouring  Poggio  with  the  offer  of  his  friendlhip,  to 
make  an  eiperiment  upon  his  vanity,  the  tenor  of  the 
foregoing  anfwer  to  his  condefcending  epiftle,  mufi:  have 
convinced  him  that  this  experiment  had  entirely  failed. 
Divefting  himfelf  cff  thfe  humility  of  the  papal  fecretary, 
Poggio  addrefsed  his  illuftrious  correfpondent  with  the 
firm  ingenuoufnefs  of  a  citizen  of  a  free  flate.  He  pleaded 
the  caufe  of  his  country  with  all  the  enei^gy  of  liberty ; 
and  though  he  prudently  fmoothed  the  harihnefs  of  dif* 
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truft  by  the  poliih  of  urbanity,  the  penetration  of  Filippo 
would  eaiilj  difcern,  tbat^,he  was  far  from  giving  implicit 
credit  to  his  profefsions  of  fiiendfhip  for  the  Florentine 
republic. 

m 

Whaterer  might  be  the  views  of  the  duke  in  this 
sdfyir,  not  many  months  had  elapfed  after  the  occurrence 
of  this  interchange  of  fufpicious  civility,  before  he  found 
that  the  privileged  walls  of  the  palace  of  Milan  could  not 
prote<9;  a  literary  delinquent  from  the  rage  of  fcholailic 
vengeance ;  and  that  the  interpoiition  of  his  patronage 
could  not  deter  Foggio  from  reiterating  his  attacks  upon 
F]^ncefco  Filelfo.  It  has  been  already  related,  that  this 
wandering  profefsor,  when  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
Florence,  withdrew  to  Siena,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
the  year  1435.  In  this  city  he  commenced  a  feries  of 
lectures  pn  rhetoric,  for  which  he  was  remunerated  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  falary  of  three  hundred^nd  fifty 
gold  crowns,  faj  His  literary  labours  were  however  dif^ 
turbed  by  the  apprehenfions  which  he  entertained  of  the 
machinations  of  his  adverfaries.  But  his  fears  for  his  per* 
fonal  fafety  did  not  reilrain  the  intemperance  of  his  pen. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  AuguD:,  1437,  he  tranfmitted  to  one 
of  his  friends  named  Pietro  Pierleoni,  a  new  fatire  againfl 
Foggio  and  Cofmo  de'Medicis.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  this  latire,  he  vifited  the  baths  of  Fetriolae,  where  he  had 
not  long  reiided  before  he  received  a  letter  from  Siena,  in- 

forming 
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forming  him  that  a  man  of  a  very  fufpicious  appearance 
had  been  making  minute  inquiries  into  his  prefent  litua* 
tion  and  habits  of  life.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
Filelfo  returned  to  Siena,  where  he  foon  recognized  in  the 
perfon  in  queftion,  the  ruffian  who  had  formerly  made  an 
attack  upon  him  in  the  ftreets  of  Florence.  He  immedi- 
ately  gave  the  necefsary  information  to  the  captain  of  the 
city  guard.  This  officer  without  lofs  of  time  apprehended 
the  villain,  from  whom,  according  to  the  barbarous  prac- 
tices of  the  times,  he  endeavoured  to  extract  a  declaration 
of  the  objeft  of  his  vifit  to  Siena  by  the  pains  of  the  rack. 
By  this  uncertain  mode  of  inveftigation,  the  prifoner 
was  compelled  to  confefe,  that  he  came  to  that  city  for 
the  purpofe  of  afsafsinating  Filelfo.  The  captain  of  the 
guard  did  not  deem  it  necefsary  to  inquire  whether  any 
perfon  had  fuborhed  him  to  perpetrate  fo  execrable  a 
deed;  but  the  ready  conjeAure  of  Filelfo,  fixed  upon  the 
Medicis  an  imputation,  which  a  direcft  interrogatory  ably 
introduced  on  a  new  diftenfion  of  his  finews,  would  haVe 
induced  the  wretched  Filippo  to  confirm  by  a  judicial 
declaration.  An  acknowledgment  of  guilt  having  been 
thus  extorted  from  the  culprit,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
proceeded  to  condemn  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  of  filver.  Filelfo,  not  fatisfied  with  this  penalty, 
appealed    to   the  governor  of  the  city,  who  proceeding 

•  

upon  the  recorded  confefsion,  punilhed  the  offender  by 
cutting  off  his  right  hand.  Nothing  indeed  but  the 
eameft  requeft  of  Filelfo,  would  have  prevented  the  chief 
magiftrate  from  dooming  the  wretch  to  the  puniihment 
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M£:^ifaSk\i:\  FUdfo  was  not  lidwever^prompted^b^  2t3xf 
tiiioti6ii6:"of  ix;o:pipai^ion  cto  d^se'that  die  liC^e^^^f  ti^ 
4dfl^mraUgfat  be  pckribnged!.  •  ^  I  interfered  \d  prement  his 
^execothin/-  laid ^he,  ma  letter  toJEneas  SylyiuSj:  '^be« 
.^;icftiifeL'vv^ed)tliat.lieilionid  lire  mutilatied^and  diigi^c#- 
tiffied;  adiiah1|Bmtbaifc !heiho)ild bef^ 
i^ finm  iiidasignxfli^ j aiiuficDing  rimivl. .  Fpr  a^.  it  is  the 
1^  duff  •6a^m^n)df  &  magnaiiinteiis  fpiiit,  tjO  fpi^giye  ilig^t 
iK  offiknc^^;lfaJiiftitb;rftnd  ptiicleiice^  require  us  to  infli<^ 
.^mrcogciuipQi  mt^  ^ofj^onrnmni^eiifitiyi  of  -tbp  hiiman 
%  mcei'ifa^t  rFiHfoj^abifo  nrocbiiUrmedbjrt^^appi^r- 
^npCbo^Alii  Tufi»nibrajro>r^l^t  be^djdi^Ot;  4ee9i  rbimfelf 
jimiireiiftrthk'fprteihifta  ;H0iaccor4ingly  retutned 

jfiromotbend^  > to  fioki^aav/^fe> ; .  Aft^r^«  ihort  reiidejEibe  in 
^i}akb  ^ctif  1^^^  cepaired  to 

Wi»s^fC*:^.y7\iif\iie^  bjiibe«))iQidoence 

Mviih^^'^9i»  of  this 

igo^etfy^  patrwi^  rbcj  eXUil^^:  io'b«Br Purity »  and  proudly 
ifai^di3fiim<&6(to;hfe>;dii^^  |4iilalcing  j^e;  emotiofis  of 
.wr«da.f(irjl:b6rinfpitatio  inufe^  he.  p(M»?eji  forth 

;|(Nh|riintt)a|ft^jf ontnt  of  !^1^i^  :   Ringing  over  and 

.0(v«r;  agaMdhoktbange^iOf  >  ^imil^t  feurriliityi  ^;)r«neiK2(red 

2:jorj:Jiubii  lu.  'to  ^iftrKV^.'^^)  y;y::  .v  "'.  1;:  ' ,  •'. .'  : ;.   „:  •     .   hiS 

fhi  u     ff'  '  '   i      li'      I.'  "  ;>    ■      i  r         t  i      I  r  ■■  u^      j'  .    '  . .  ' ' 
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fhe  tefigdaiMb  ^  Ta^id;  wsls  iiii£  ^  i^og*  iddrmaiiti » '  >  itte 
■mot-ed'tO'ith^'-conilnt  'Wi&  tJhe  putabqood  idt^ty -o^.} m 

l^4^i»es ^Oto- die  lif«  andi  btendrfiMfibn  xif  M5.7aJcbiBi&rf . 
Adt«itiitg  in'  ijdfi  iiegiahihg  of  dib  L(i;«in|»filiii»Bi  tb^bfe 
l^ndalottt  «<n^ut«ri<nis  :!tvideh  ihadlKm  a^Boeddut  Ub^  Yfjr 
^l!k\fo/hit  il^  comptMAihMnftwn  duftoi^; nunttv  tbat  df 
Ibis  ante^otiift.  '^  Of  mjfiA^  Er^fliaU  JMilj'iayv  -duM)  in 
^  ^ibnire^ence  of  \CbHfe  ciiiiiCBiwluch  311N1  in^ut^lD  tne, 
^<  I  hH'ireliVjsil-'Witfa  'konour  obAMgiAtjiia  tli^eterraes  df 
^'  ife^^  - Cttisbefihie'  pond^;  ^  tfroiBf <  n^hoiii  1  > I'  bk^re  > exy«i> 

<'  huedly  red«c«dltd^^be;'iie«^ty<of i&ing  j^ 

f'*  drae;  bat^e'ti^lUM^j,  ^i^adii^i&diilav&idiiooiita^im 
'*^  yifhifEtfftii\j^  coAie,  '4d)lit:<they^^irik>iBffMided  yi^ 
'M  ^Ittcn,  w»e  fcKMi  xromp«lM  to  taniflrj)!^ 
'Upbniidi^  his  aatagOiM'Vith  4&e  o^cdnty  l4»fiftt^origiD, 
^•oggio  affirmed  that  he  waar  the  offspring  of  an  adulterous 
intercourie  between  a  pariih  prieft  and  the  wife  -  of  a 
ruffic,  whofe  Itands  "he  feid  were  fo'Tough  with 
continual  labour,   that  he  was  accuftomed  to  ufe  them 

i^ilead 
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ing  tibeoawrfe  <^  Filel£oVedr1(y:  Uffa  ti^  notii:dd  l^Bire^^^oe 
in  IMua>  And  his  vi&jiiitp  Yfm<ie  8^4  Qoi^^ii^tippplei  from 
ftU  which  ,plac«s&  he  ft^me4 jthftt  hO  wa?  diivw  iQf •  ltf»e 
lof^7  ;0f  .hid  tlcQS>  Iferw^ing  hi&  tj^iti»^m^sf^et  ha 
t^Ufxm  Iter  lUAji  be  c^iaigofl  him'  with  :fi^wdul€!ptjljy ,w>l«n- 
log  tatrU^  hooks;;  tf)tp»};ni!tti^  forrv^c^he-hsKil  isfXHU^ed 
fiiiii^:of  vdomjl  from: Xi6lla^k>  .GUifti«iaii9  dkad  piiftri 
Yt^r^jdefe,  'He;tiH<>  «ii(iia*m$^  mftn/:  miWEo  ii^i^nofa  of 
his  ^to^eti  fikaofit^,  I  AmAdi^  otlwr  im|pfit^{m9 .  of 
^ m^iff)  he  «iAert«L-. tba<^^Hb»  :b<^.i>boertidiliitied 
iitt0 ;  J^otxdo  AkttkiVi}  I  ttbrarfi  ■  tdok;  «din^t^e^  d£  the 
«hreng« ^  1^  h«^ tauten) «hOK  iotfigoid/inngtl  He  re^ 
m^ifli^  biih  $^:  tibe  pctoipifttacgr  Df  hid  ^flight  ^d«M>!  Hch 
reoo^  aM  9£fme4  tjb»t  M  teft-  SiaoH  ,iaT4ttgMi«^i»>id 
$ed  to  Mihua;  ^,  firdMoftancm'  of'  th»  iMnfA^  >^ftoe6j 
Having  «cha«fl»d  fall  'th«i'topiciJ>f  tfbltiqttjmrhiiih'iblg^ 
g^l^  th^m^lvw  (to  ii^  lbiftiiki>4o*A#MfiMi«  P<)ggi9iieoi»' 
^4q4  jUs.  iiiv^^vQ  iv^ho'^;  foUoiring:  perdihtiioit. 
'VSiece  y«H4  arpcenfoiow  ttiat  tfae^dithidgs  M«  Ubt;  i 
t'  ^R^^IGnadfit  t^t  jTou.dQ.not  Itrkhdmrnr  iiiimi  ikhd1%htv  ajnd 
*<  %/fi?Qmt|h^  $%^'of  mon  tntoo ffune  jiiflantdbiitnd^; 
wlu^re  the  yilUti«jr<i3f  Ftldfhitf  wnKno^nL  iiBntyqut 
tehid,  delighting:  ihwMk«dnc6iaiildifaliMfed  bgi  pa&iiM; 
"your  cjhfcene  uMitocni,  your  abiiiMbnttd  lafevTyjiarofei-' 
«*  oiet  yktfMi  hwfr)^  >yeu  [headloiig  -to :  |)wir  &tM^  drive  Kyptt 
"  O0i«mrd.^  fthtf  infti^tion  .ttf.  tht  furie^  proreat  y©tf 
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*t^m  •pMfitiug  by  M^efe^mft^  cbtittfeV  add'*etedfep'ybtt 

'J' Are  yoti  not  iWare;  madman'!  <(biii<i  Wh<^  5eafl€W^«^tO 
»<  'find farty  degree  t)f  knbwledge 'in  aneIi*ho'  l&iatiiittidmiM 
a<:tdJWickfednd*8)  are  ^0*^  n6t:  aware^  I  6j^,  i  in/ 'wii«t 
*<'d<toletppt  VoW-foan3^1*>^8'  -Wiittrigs  dreyJlBiId>*br"U3M 
^'3lfearn«d )  You  muft  be  conti5nt  "Wjiili  the  ap j)#o'bAtk»nS^ 
**  ydw  fcifefaW, ' :  in  *c  midft  of  ^ho«f,  iiripwatent '  aferijii 
f^'you'dtej  ye« tapour  fikeAft^beip  AiMarfchusvJiJAfi^fisr 
!'> osyi^^^hAA miioh ratfaevbe Tilified'!^^  ieea^^Mided 
If >1^(ftidi:)aba^ buffoon  as'yoti  aife^  - 'iWai  notg«fiuye 
I'^^raife'^tlrprdceed'frbm.'a;  tdab  of>  a^bUiflie&'teptt^tidiij 
"fo  ttte  obloquy  of  fuidi  a  chahi^fer  a^es^  iftain:- '  i^ 
*«  Hei«u}ei3  €mTeifed'  the  woiMi  to  bendftf  diankitid  lyy  li^ 
^'  kbovrrff^l^you  have  y^Madi'^cfet^  dountty 'and-<:limate 
f(  to^diigt!^I  theaii  by  ywm'VioiW.v  t->iV^tb«it  ^ould  jtM 
*^4bitdkelyDUfrpl^«&dUldyt»tt'be<depiived df  tb«  couiite-^ 
<4 inance  :Qf> **ycMiv!(tttt^tv ^trdtt f  -^ou'  haVe  nOwWaind^t-: 
'.*.  ied'  Kke  '^  cp.nimoii  <  •  taiendicant  thfOugb  ivery'  ^iftiii^^if 
^l*  Italy.  What  -virill  you  do  if  your  p(tf^Dt'r«fft>Oi<ceis^&iI 
**!you  ?  Whofe  a&kfamce  will  ^you  implore  1^  'To  whole 
l^protedion  will  yoo^  commend  youiieiaf?  I'kiVdW  wjbat' 
'/j.you'will  Ay/uxBoBf  will 'ehlift  into  ibMei(rmy>;i^Md, 
'.*fuch-?  isLt  yobciffiiiAbition;  you  -will:>hs(Ve;''tbe.'vainity 
*~''ito  a^reto  the  chief  command.  But  you  Will  make' 
^.ynur'estitatihe  galloWft^^'-an  exit  well  bedtting  a>  man 
*;*  of  youriyid(wis  -  chaTa^er.  For  •  wh^h  yoiir^  patton 
*f  fliidl '  perceive  that  he  does  not  obtain  praiie,  but  igno- 
*\  miny  from  your  ridiculous  writings,  his  ientiments  will 
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1^  cliiiq^fsd,  ftnilj  lie  will. idragi  you  &Qm.yqosdb,£xxit 
,  Y  refi!e»j^,;^(.iB;^^Tip0n  |iwi.  thd  puiiUhiQfnt  due'  |o 

The  exhibition  of  >  a  feW;  ^iebiinp|is:  6f .  the  irinderice 

which  diftinguiihed  the  hoftility  of  thefe  learned  gladi* 

AlPES, :  is  Dectfsaxj'to  ."ff^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ '  ^  character  of 

the  comlwtarita^  ajafic.of  the  tiioes  in  which,  they  lired. 

,  It  may  alfo  bei  fubfemen t  to,  another  uiieful  purpofe.    The 

d^ious  nature  Of  yice,  as)^ell  &8  the  beauty  of  virtue,  is 

je^a  HbrUungly  demonflrated  by  examples ;  and  perhaps 

j^o^ng  wSU  tend  more  to  convince  men  of  the  folly;  of 

[evil  fpeaking,  lying  and  flandering,  than  the  pem&l  of 

the  invedives  of  Foggio,  and  the  &tires  of  Filelfo. 


Foggib  did  not,  however,  wafte  the  whole  of  the  Ifei- 
::6i]pe  time  vvhich  he  enjoyed  in  the  retirement .  of  his 
f  Tjofi^ah  villa,  in  the  diigracdftil  occupation  of  beftowii^ 
a  literal^  garib;  on  the  groiseft  abufe.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1 44a,  he  publiih^  his  dia]<^e  on  no-   a.  D.  144a 
.'l^Hl^#.^  w<Mrk  wUch gfeatly  incieafed  his  Teputadon  by 
tber  luminouiQeft    of  its    method^   the  elegance  of  its 
^d)<^on;  atwl  the  learned  relei^nces  with  which  it. was 
.  intecipeded, ,  In  a  Ihort  prefatory  addreis,  by  which- he 
de<Ucate4  this,  dialogue;. to  Gerardo  Laiidriani,  biihop  of 
oGf^Q,  hi  objQbi^edj  that ;  it :  was  a  remarkable  circum^ 
i|«(ice,  tlsat  ^tfis .  ifjibje^  which;  iopened  fo  wide  a  field  for 
-->../  .:,:•,  .^.wi   :,•';•- :j  •  I  '••  -difcufiion. 
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(a)  Poggii  Op€ra,  p.  \B6, 187. 
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di&i&ion,  bod  decn  ^-ll^&abiRrtie^(^e^  hf^  teltrii- 

dojufticeto  it,  but  expidsed  his  ho^'^flt  lil»>  esfiimple 
migbt  induce  fcbolars  of  more  brilliant  talents  to  corred 
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The  inteilbdot(»i  h£  this:  diafaigrie  fu«  Niocnlb  Klec6li, 
Lprbizb  de'  Medids;  tb6  broibtt  «f  Oofino;  Hie 
(bene  of  the  co^Vedatibn  is  Mdin  thb  Viilk  bf  Fo^b, 
which  thbfe  lo^en  bf  tiie  fine  :arts  had  liflted  for  the 
poipofe  of  iiti^^ii^  fcble  «n6ient  ^t^es  Wldcli  hsd 
been  lately  oonTeyed  tliithsr  from  Rome.  t(%f6  Hj^  nif 
thdfe  Ihitaei  arranged  ib  iHc  garden  of  ^o^o's  hml 
retreat,  ^minds  Lorenzd  bf  the  matibers  of  tksandeiit 
Romans,  wbo,  he  obferves,  were  accuflomed  to  adorn 
the  halls  of  their  {^klaides  with  the  effi^es  'of  their  s^cef- 
t<^rs,  the  iuftre  of  whofe  nbbility  the^  iAiagined  tiifleatid 
bontour  6n  thefflfdyts.  This  remark  draws  froni  Nidlfoio 
k  diedaration  of  his  opinion,  that  in  fbtfildibg  ttiKil-  f^nSe 
on  die  glory  of  ttieir  progenitors,  they  Were  i^i^tly  ^- 
cbiTod,  is  the  &dt  bf  tnie  tiobiSitf  is  the  miiad.  Lo/l^t^, 
graiitii^  the  pofiiionj  tj^trvirtde  is>a  i»'eitdeMsi(  tiSb'diiliy, 
affirtes  that  this  hcmour  iany  aUb  ber  dcqi^i&S&d  by  >the 
ornaments  bf  ti^eid^h  ai^d  ^Hgnity .  In  prts^of  of^bis  a^rtitta 
he  entargds  6n  'the  brekMt^  of  the  word  nn^UiSi  Ih^wiiig 
by  variortis'«idfiitations:fft»nDitihattfakr»  jtlitt  kls-bfiid'^o 

iignif^  ift  '^atitrfU  (ibe^idity  of  behigriiiitiii^bllSlM'  wKftKAlt 
tiny  r^iference  to  the  caufe  of  notoriety.  He  moreover 
obierves  that  the  common  opinion  of  men,  attaches  the 

idea 
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NiisoliIkiMpI}diiglcH^tfai^^  if  thesifitnicopf 

thfelfubj^ol^liatinoi  cert^^ 

thifcxi);:  i^  4e&nB&la  idmDaacaBtC)  ike  dkajnderi^cs'  k>f  jiobHi*^ ' 

tv^tliisisdqiid^hwtiftiKildfcitbda  thenoUies.^.  bjfe  iviUye  • 
land.     "  To  begin  with  the  Italians,  whq  liaire. :  diiS^o^i- 
*'  nated  amongft  other  nations  the  arts  which  adorn 
**^^ihiitn«rtiifr7wiiii£tediffiifiaaoe:itfaeiy  fefafito  l9)9|:jv\(^fn'the 
"Jfcbttiiitjoifaf  3ti|>l«sj:;of  .Fenifse.  W  <?f .  Itomfr  JoTCIie. 
''tol^pdlitatos  rnviiKb  ipride:  'thfiii)i6hr^^  ot>r:|J|^r  .:p^§ifin> 
"! ^^gnit^il'fiKonr; toiinialfipe  ^t ' nofaititj .CQofi^.jiii . ]^ 
'*  !ind(^g^ifoe  c€>»ftaiei{i.iui^  ilo^  £>r  they  jeoia^  iHtQ  po 
*'t(^a^tt«(tf¥M&lMfe(fHttt  ImniQ  BndakDCCtiiiiQiiithierdK^QIies 
'«'^  4iicil?''«ll)a;bei^<iTkeg&ideen  ii  unbdDoibingf^^ftCti^-^ 
«l'!d^ttit<(iiaftffiiUr<»xii|jnoitikure       td  tailoeiaiij)*  ci<iip0ME»t)ce 
"iwfi  «he>ft«ite  ofiius'^i&drs,  >  /Thisy  fptand  itbeli!.  tulMi  jin 
«*:lfoi^ng^otfae/hdi5^bf  4]Mur/;pa2dcc8»  ;^  rim  ^fitfailfm 
'f'''«ntt«Me!(;i' rfiowBtev  bad  a:inluiiftiiiMKid^h<M9%#^.  W^T 
H'hii}  ^tiiYutwwm itadmijhisAiBleiitft; > if  iiCv >be/ d«^49<|ed- 
'<^1^0i  to  WMaentJ^initfy^i  hejdu^iairid]igft(ih«»^«9)Hi^^i 
<'^:'jiyft<l(^«MKliandize/.:tii^iv^»od  itwiilbotateniipt:;;  jMid> 
*'  fo  ridiculous  is  tlieiP'pnde^ithat  Chon^jjb^y:  ibi^  4t)4<^d 
"  to  the  moft  abjeA  date  of  poverty,  they  would  rather 

^'^''iii^ti^miial^  alUinCit'  Wii^  thS  iaioA  lO^dleiit  tradefidim: ' 

'^^-Nay'/^ g^^is^hisip^i^e^^l^^    ^that idliey  ditem  \lt' 
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'^&mR7;  wholwas  ngdid^  ttj'his   broithftr-ipa^daiiri; 
'^  1  itt  fd  jclegradidgr  aiight^  becai^  he  liad Jcxpo^ ijtiii(a\dt 

experienced  (he  frthUift  difBeub^rrib  mirgyhy  hAi^  iUo^V  t 
'^  tefy  1  tfabtigh  he^'veieii  able  lb  boftetwifiytott^^ 
'•-i large  fortune/*'//       .         •  ji  ^      /.    -i.pa  oT  *'     JxibI 

'<^^<^rd  a  'fltlki^g  ^otmttnAi  In  th^i|hKte  itfae/  ittifeittty' 
'f-  Ubiblj^e  a,  iinfi*  <^y^\tiSmm  ^diAind  (fikmi  dieifb9d//lof 
**  the  {>eople,  add  'ai«^alt :  etigagedin  i  mtrdiahdi9«u ,  ^ AI( ' 
**  ihafe  who  have  idi&haijged  ^nibHc  oAses^  eftod^lb:the> 
<^  tnembem-of 'Che  fenatfe  iire  graeeii  mitl^Alif^-kfifisivifi'f)^' 
'*  >ti^bilit3^  Afld^'ibtvaifei  anejthoyDiif  thiixUAimdl^i^  ^t> 
"  Jthe  tbollftthittAwieidy  §oa,  ofujrf  iboii^ijinA  :oi»{ljrj&^r^  > 
'<f:iI<yok9  dc'wA  trithi'd^Mm  upoh.'iplebiuux  wbdtevflr  tl»y' 
<n 'btji  his  learnit^  <ev  hiswdcdi.  .  rEhiB.i\^et]^»iin;TliQW^7' 
'V*i'  fiktii^eidiWr^veccuiiedrriahnf  extinoidinairfdiBtMiijBfn* 
<^!  $lOf  W>  wUo^ha'fl'  detie>feut7'ii%iiftL  jfeRnefr,/tfiItti$  ^te>> 
'^YlM)^«t^'tiilpabte!nK^havd  be^ftheAMaiw  <«(r  iW^t^h> 
'*  'he  :hati  triflide  tift-to'  j^mote  t2Us,csi4/}isfiinaiecti«^J7' 
**  cnrolkjd  in;tAfei^^ioB  th^jpatncjarisi"  ^i  :j  >.':;;•;);(  'h  " 

■TbetRomaa  wM^^aMadmight  jt9;i!fSardfpc;];chfn^. 

*f .  diz*  as  a  (otdaA  pItafoitK  a#l:  .thejrr|?lffplpjr!tlWff»f^X««' 
*«'iaithfc  cultivatioa  6f  their  J!«il§,viwd,.:in  .J^.hwdjng* 
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f'  of  cattle.  So  &r  arie  tliey  from  tbinkit^  it  beneath 
^'  their  d^nity  to  convert  their  agricultural  kiio^edge 
^^  into  a.  fburce  iof  gsun^  that  property  thus  acqmred  vWill 
f '  rai£»  ignoble  families  to  the  honours  of  noble  birth/ ^ 
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^*  The- Florentines  feem  to* hare,  more  correft  no- 
tions of  nobility  thah  aity  of  Ae  above^mentionea 

V  conijinunities. ' '  For  amongft '  us  thofe  are  accounted 
"  noble  who  are  descended  from',  ancient  families^  and 
^V  whofe  ancefbrs  have  held  diftiliguiihed  places  in  the 
*'  adminifhatioii  of  public  affairs ;  but  their  nobility  is 

T)y  no  means  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
oapatioa.  r  For  fome  pf  them  enjgage  in  itierchandi2e ; 
'*  others  live  upon  the  income  of  their  property,  and 

V  amuie  themJCblyes  with  the  rural  direlrfions  of  hawking 
*/  and  httnting.  '  The  Genoele  who  live  on  the  coaft  arfe 
*^  all:  indifciimihately  ^gaged  in  commerce,  and  their 

nobility  depends  upon  their  origin.  The  Lombard 
^'nobles  vtBde  in  fprtrefses  built  upon  the  mountains, 
'*  and,  by  their  predatory  excurfioris,  ftiike  terror  into 
^'  the  traveller.  The  nobility  of  the  terra  firma  of  Ve- 
**^nice,  .live  on  the  revenue  of  their  eftate,  and  ^nd 
their  time  in  rural  fports.  Amongft  them,  nobUity 
depends  upon  high  defcent,  and  independence  of  pro- 
perty. Why  ihould  I  mention  other  nations  whofe 
^'  cuiloms  di^r  but  little  i&om  our  own  ?  The  Germans 
''  efteem  thoie  noble  who  inherit  a  patrimony  iiifficient; 
^'  for  their  maintetiancei  and  they  beftow  this  title  on 
'{  thofe  formidable  plunderers  who  retire 'from*  towns 
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<' :  ii»4)4iti^s  (lo  tbelfe<mrtf^  of  Kihcb^.cafflesii  TIlrDngKout 
^^:fch^/?«Fhcile:^£^F^ltaqe  the- ipdyilq^  q£  iiobiliXy  J0  Iteld 
fay  I)Oiie;  uiiiform  ^iii&<  'Tbe.fGd^it:>lQi!yi&iiviedii5the 
coiriiti^;  arid  thkk !  it ; adifgraceibtr  a  inidb  rciC ^teked 
birth  to  refide  in  a  town.  They  deipife  merchants 
'A. as  a  ¥ile  aod  fAbj«(9;.[raae  lof  beingsr  £iiodigdity  and 
^  flajfdi^n^  with^te^tfd  to  fmtuHty  they  efteem  a  tier- 
**  tain  iikliQ9tiQ<k  of  ^;  iM>l]||e  ipirit  The  inofaility  of 
*V  France  is  coatinw^Jly  in^r^aied  by  Ihe  aceelawB  ^dtheir 
'*  of  the  wealthy,  or  of  the  r^etainens  of  the^^feat  ba^ 
f'  i^ns.  Fpr  the/^n)3.€if  oiertihiintsand  tiadeii^ 
^^JiaTeidfaeTited  laige  ifoitunes  £ro|]i:;  their  fittdKrs^  hy 
^''  pordbi^&ilg  911  ell^be^  and  Jiring  in  the  coimtxy^cMdts 
^  produce,  coxopofe  tan  inferior  order  :of  ndbiMty,  and 
trtwifmit  to  t^r  ions  all  the  hbikmra  of  tiie  ariiloomcy : 
and  thoie  who  have  Itvied  in  the  iervice  of  the  \great 
bAr<Hi»j  1;^y  reccaffingifrQt&  their  liege  Ikmb  a  graht  d( 
lat»d*  att^jmto.the;  jank  i6f  nobility:.  I%iie  cfAwM  of 
the^  £ngli0i  ane  ki  jthlif  iiefpeft  mery  innilar  to  tiiible  of 
tihe  French.  In,  JSp»n>  nobility  is  at^tached  toithb  de^ 
iibendaote  of  anpient  houies^ :  tv^ho  are  poftefaedjof 'com*^ 
rf)€|te4ti:prppefty,.  wbel^r  dftey  r^^  'cities  ociin 

:ti^  country. 
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; '  Jiaviog  tliUQ  notioed  tbe  diff<M*ent  ideas  of  oebtUitj, 
wimh  are  .<iitettAu>fidr  m  the  fiuifOpfiajQ  iOfcatjes*  i^iocolo 
pnodei^  ^of^y  (p  animadTlert :  wpou  the  notioiu  of  4he 
Afiaticft  n^tm.tiii?  cful^e*;  and  f«M»  Uilw  indu^Qn  of 
paiiiculars^.he.dmws  tbegeocladi  izif<^r^       ttubt  cie^ty 

in 
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in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  tenuj  c^ntiot  be  tmced 
to  any  fixed  principles.  On  Lorenso*s  intimating  that 
the  title  of  noble  ihould  be  granted  to  all  thole  who  su^ 
eftcfimed  ib  by  the  infiitutiona  of  their  country,  Nkcolo 
rei&i&s '  his  afsent  to  this  propoiition,  and  proceeds,  to 
aigue  thd  matter  at  large  with  much  found  reaibning, 
proving ;  diat  nobiHty  does  not  depend  upon  exterr^ls^ 
LcM^oizo  in  reply  to  Niccolo  adduces  the  definition  of 
nobftlit jr  propofed  by  Ariilotle,  who  afserts  in  bis  trea^ 
tiie  on  Politics,  that  the  virtucms  defcendants  of  vMtious 
and  ^  Wealthy  ancefix>n  are  noble^  ^Hus  definition  is 
exaiouhfed  by^  Niccolo/ who  maiatains '  that  it  isfiwilty, 
becdu&  a  virtuous  man  does  ziot  lofe  his  nobility^  ^Ould 
heh^pen  to  be  depriyed  of  his  .wealtih.  In  oppofition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Stagy rite^  iK^qiioites  the  optnu>n  of 
Plato  ahd  the  Stoics,  who  afsart  tihait  true  nobility  confiils 
in  Tiirtue.  Lorenzo  acknowledgiss  that  virtue  ia  requifite 
t6  ttxse  niobmty;  .but  iiill  doiiteiida :  that  to  compktie.  thfc 
idea  of  this  diilinc^on^  to  virtiK  mufi:  be  added  thoie 
external  advantkges  which  nndet  .a:  inetn . •  conipicuoos. 
Niccolo  grants  that ^  thefearb  defirable  adjuiK9:s;  butiat 
thei&Qie  time  i  adheres  to  his  or^inidpofltio^  tba!t  pymXy 
of'mbcal  principles  is  an  iddifpen&Ue  chafaiSberiiUc;  of 
genuine  nobility » andcoiicludes  the  conference  by  inyiting 
the  company  to  >  enjoy  the  c6olne&  of  the  evening  in 
^walking  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  (^a J    ' 
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-Thoogh  this  dialogue  on  nobifity  was  received  with 
great  applaufe  by  the  generality  of  learned  men,  the  de- 
icription  which  it  contained  of  the  Venetian  nobles,  ofiend- 
ed  the  patriotic  pride  of  Gr^orio  Coriario,  prothonotary 
of  the  apoilolic  fee,  who  remoniirated  with  Fo^io  on  the 
unfavourable  light  in  which  he  had  repreiented  the  patrici*' 
ans  of  his  country  as  a  kind  of  faiSdon  diftind:  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  as  being  ready  to  confer  tlie  higheft 
civil  honours  on  thofe  who  had  ferved  their  country,  even 
by  diflionouratble  means.  In  reply  to  the  ianimadveriions  of 
Gregorioi  Foggio  exprefsed  his  wiih,  that  he  liad  com- 
municated his  dialogue  to  him  previoiiily  to  its  puldicaticm; . 
declaring  that  he  would  with .  the  utmoft  readinefi  have 
altered  or  expunged  any  objeAionable  pafiaget  which 
might  have  been  pointed  out  to  him.  At  the  &me  time 
he  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  ofFence  which  he  had 
committed  againft  the  dignity  of  the  Venetian  ariftocracy^ 
by  obierving  that  he  had  adopted  the  word  fd^io  metefy 
to  exprefs  the  idea  of  a  clafs  or  party  of  men,  iii  which 
innocent  or  indifierent  ienie,  it  was  uied  by  the  heft  Latin 
authors.  As  to  the  iecond  cauie  of  di^leafure,  he  prp- 
tefted  that  he  had  made  the  obnoxious  a&ertion  in  qudftion, 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  good  authority,  iand  that 
be  was  perfuaded  that  the  Venetians  had  fometimefll;Con? 
,  ferred  the  honours  of  nobility  upon  men  of  equivocal 
charafter.  '^  You  alk  me,'*  continued  he  '^  to  quote  fome 
''  inilance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  circumftance.  Be* 
^*  lieve  me,  if  I  recoIle<9:ed  any  I  would  rather  acknow* 
«'  ledge  myfelf  in  an  error,'  than  defend  my  caufe  at  the 
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6xpenie  of  any  one  s  good  name.  I  wiih  my  lucubra- 
tions to  be  favourably  recfeived  by  the  public.  On  tiiis 
account  it  is  mudb  more  my  intereil  to  praiie  than  to 
''  Condemn.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  freely  correift 
''  mymiflakes>  and  do :  liot  fear  exciting  my  difpleaiiire. 
"  I  efteemnciyfelf  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  that  kindneiis 
which  prompts  you  to  be  watchful  over  my  honour, 
and  zealous  to  prevent  me  from'  giving  unneceflary 
"  offence.  ;  Nor  mufl  I  forget  to  exprefs  the  ienfe  which 
''  I  feel  of  the  modefly  and  urbanity  v^hich  render  your 
ff;  letter  the  clear  etprefsion  of  the  mildneis  and  gentle- 
"  nefe  of  your  manners.     Florence,  jifiril  8,  1440.*' faj 

By  introducing  Lorenzo  de'  Medicis  as  an  interlocutor 

in  this  dialogue,  P^'ggio  no  doubt  intended  to  preiferve  to 

>  difi&nt  tim^,  thd  memory  of  the  familiar  terms  on  which 

he  had  lited  with  one  of  the  mofi:  illufhious  citizens  of 

'Florence,  i    .  » 


Lorenzo  did  not  long  furvive  the  publication  of  this 
tellimony  of  efleem.  On  the  twenty-third  of  September 
1440,  he  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.  In  him  Foggio 
was  at  once  deprived  of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
of  one  who  was  always  ready  to  fympathize  in  his  cares, 
and  to  aisift  him  in  his  diflrefses.^i;^     Whilfl  Lorenzo 

lived 


April  Btbi 
1440. 


Sept.  23d. 
1440. 


(a)  Poggii  Opera,  p.  215^328. 
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Isv^d,  be  was  free  from  anxie^ivitli' regard  to  p€^ 
a^ursj  as  in  his  litferality  he  coyftantly Yanbd'  die  Aoft 
oopioiis  refouroes  in  the  hour^  ^of  i  flieed.  By  i  the  dextli  of 
this  generaus  benefa^ftor;  he  W£g&  dee^d/  k£re6ked;^aad  ajs 
ibon  as  his  grief  would  pentiit  him  td  collfiSt  hi&  &aittiered 
thoiights,  fae^  haOenral!  to'  cdebilate  the  Tirtues^  his 
deceafed  friend>  iiiad  eolaghimiOnifais  diannStxsf,  ^hichhie 
adidrefted  to  Caria  Aretiino.  From^  t|i]»  effuiion  of  afiec- 
tionate  efteem,  tire  kam  that  Lorenzo  was  endued  with 
the^  elegance  of  taAe,  the  libendit]^  of  ffurity  and  the 
ukiMinityr  of  maiitiers^  which  far  ib  lot^/a  period  diftin- 
\guilhed  all  the  ^branches  of  his  ^  renowned  iamil j.  His 
kinfmen  no  doubt  deemed  his  memory  highly  honoured 
by  the  tefpedfuliaibtetiSaDce  of  ShigeiiixiiB  iV,  ait  his 
funeral  obfequies.^a^  Etit  they  ;vi^er^  p^rolmbly  little 
atv^are^  that  tiie  Quteonsl  ileal  of  am  bdmble!  ifeckmtai^^ 
would  be  more  cdtidbcLvetb  the  'difiufioiraildtUelpeima- 
nence  of  his  fame,  than  the  fplendour  of  a  .pontifik^ 
procefsion,  or  the  grandeur  of  monumental  memorials. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


fVAR  between  the  Florentines  and  the  duke  of  Milan 
— Treachery  and  death  of  Fitellefchi — The  duke 
of  Milan  makes  fieace  with  the  Florentines — Death 
of  Niccolo  d  E/ie — Charafter  of  his  fuccefsor 
Lionello — CorreJJiondence  between  Lionello  and 
Poggio — Remarks  on  the  firice  of  books — Euge* 
nius  endeavours  to  drive  Sforza  from  the  Marca 
dr  Ancona — He  quits  Florence — Death  of  Nicolao 
Albergato,  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce — Poggio^s 
funeral  eulogiiun  on  the  cardinal — Memoirs  of 
Tommafo  da  Sarzana — Poggio  dedicates  to  Tom^ 
mafo  his  dialogue  on  the  Unha/ipinefs  of/irinces-^ 
Andlx/is  of  that  dialogue — Death  of  Leonardo 
Aretino^-Funeral  honours  /laid  to  Leonardo-^ 
Gianozzo  Manettis  oration  on  that  occcfjion — Pog^ 
gio's  eulogium  on  Leonardo— CharaSer  of  Leo^ 
nardo-^Account  of  Leonardo's  Juccefsor,  Carlo 
Maifup/iini-rDeath  of  cardinal  Julian — Poggio' s 
eulogium  on  the  cardinal. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


IT  has  been  already  obienred^  that  from  the  tenor  of 
Foggio*s  anfwer  to  the  complimentary  letter  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  he  appears  not  to  have  given  implicit  credit  to 
that  princess  profeisions  of  friendihip  for  the  Florentine 
republic,  and  that  he  evidently  expe6fced  that  the  reiUeis 
ambition  of  Filippo  would  again  kindle  the  flames  of 
war.  Events  juftified  his  prognoftications.  In  the  year 
1430,  the  adminiftrators  of  the  Tufcan  government  were 
fo  much  alarmed  by  the  fiiccefs  of  Ficcinino,  who  had 
invaded  the  Venetian  territories  at  the  head  of  the  Mila- 
nefe  army,  that  they  renewed  their  alliance  with  their 
ancient  friends,  to  whofe  aisiftance  they  fent  a  confider- 
able  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Francefco 
Sforza.  The  duke  of  Milan,  with  the  view  of  com- 
pelling the  Tufcans  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Lom- 
hardy,  dire6ted  Ficcinino  to  make  an  incurflon  into  the 
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territories  of  Florence.  Piccinino  accordingly  marched 
through  Romagna^  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral 
places  in  the  diftridt  of  Cafentino.  The  duke  of  Milan 
expeded  to  have  derived  coniiderable  afsiflance  in  the 
invaiion  of  the  Tufcan  territories  from  Vitelleschi,  with 
whom  he  had  for  ibme  time  canned  on  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence,  and  who  had  through  hatred  of  the  Floren- 
tinesj  engaged  to  fupport  Piccinino  with  a  powerful 
body  of  troops.  But  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  intrigue 
had  been  conduded^  did  not  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
adminiilrators  of  the  Tufcan  government.  They  fortu- 
nately intercepted  certain  letters  addrefsed  by  the  duke 
to  Vitellefchi,  which  revealed  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
fpiracy,  Thefe  letters  they  communicated  to  the  ponti^ 
who  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  arreft  of  the  perfidious 
patriarch.  As  Yitellefchi  was  then  at  Rome,  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commiision  vras  entrufted  to  Antonio  Ridio^ 
the  commandant  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo.  According 
to  the  infh*u6lions  of  Eugenius,  Yitellefchi  was  fuddenly 
fiirrounded  by  a  troop  of  horie^  as  he  was  paising  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  on  his  way  to  join  the  forces 
which  he  had  defHned  for  the  afsiflance  of  Piccinino. 
He  was  no  fooner  aware  of  his  danger,  than  he 
boldly  drew  his  fword  and  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  foldiers,  who  were  fent  to  fecure  hiro.  In 
the  conflid:  he  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  and  growing 
faint  with  lofs  of  blood,  he  was  overpowered  and  carried 
as  a  prifoner  into  the  caftle.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
his  confinement  he  died,  as  fome  fay  of  his  wounds, 

according 
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according  to  the  report  of  others  of  poison.  By  whatever 
means  he  came  to  his  end,  fo  atrocious  were  the  cruelties 
which  he  had  committed  during  the  days  of  his  power, 
that  his  death  occasioned  univerial  joy,  and  was  regarded 
by  thouiands  as  a  fignal  mflance  of  divine  retribution.^a^ 

Piccinino  being  by  this  event  deprived  of  all  hope  of  as- 
iiilance,  wa^  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions. 
In  thefe  circumftances  he  was  not  diipirited.  The  fuc- 
ceises  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  led  him  to  entertain  fanguine  hopes  of 
cruihing  the  Tufcan  republic.  But  his  confidence  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  difcomfiture  and  dilgrace.  His  rafli 
reliance  on  the  valour  and  di(cipline  of  his  troops  tempt- 
ing him  to  engage  the  Florentine  army  under  very  diiad- 
vantageous  circumflances,  he  experienced  a  total  defeat 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  lAAO.fhJ     Nor  did  better 

A  a  a  2  luccefs 


faj  Poggii  Historic  Flor.  p.  SSQ.^Muratori  jinnali,  torn,  ix.  p.  185  — 
Lorenzo  Valla,  in  his  Aniidotus,  charges  Poggio  with  the  infamous  villainy  of 
forging  the  commifsion,  by  virtue  of  which  Vitcllefchi  was  arreftedj  and  afserts, 
that  he  was  prote6ted  from  the  piinifhment  due  to  his  crime,  by  the  power  of  the 
(Utefmen  who  had  bribed  him  to  commit  fo  atrocious  a  deed.  It  is  not  however 
very  probable^  that  any  interefl  could  have  fcreened  from  puniihment  a  iecretary, 
who  flood  convi&ed  of  fo  heinous  an  offence  as  counterfeiting  the  fignature  of  a 
fovereign  prince,  for  the  purpofe  of  committing  murder :  flill  lefs,  that  a 
fubordinate  officer  who  had  taken  fuch  a  wicked  liberty,  ihould  have  been 
continued  in  his  place.—Laurtfa/ii  FalUe  Antidoius  in  Poggium,  p  I99. 

(hj  Muratori  Annali,  torn,  ix«  p,  166.  ' 
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fuccefs  attend  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Milan  in  Lombar- 
dy.  His  forces  were  put  to  the  rout  by  Franceibo  Sforza, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oglio.  Difheartened  by  thefe 
lofses^  Filippo  was  difpofed  to  an  accommodation ;  and 
by  the  mediation  of  Sforza,  peace  was  again  concluded 
between  that  prince^  and  his  allied  enemies,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  I44i.(^aj 

In  the  preceding  year,  Niccolo  d'  Efte,  marquis  of 
Ferrara,  had  afsiduouily  endeavoured  to  bring  about  this 
defirable  event ;  and  though  his  mediation  was  uniiic- 
cefsful,  his  friendly  interpoiition  ferved  to  confirm  the 
honourable  chara<9:er  which  he  had  fo  long  fuilained — 
that  of  the  promoter  of  peace.  In  fuch  efHmation  did 
the  duke  of  Milan  hold  this  virtuous  prince,  that  he  in- 
vited him  to  his  capital,  and  entrufted  him  with  the  go- 
vernment of  his  extenfive  dominions.  Tlus  mark  of  con- 
fidence was  univerially  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  no- 
mination of  Niccolo  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ducal  throne 
of  Milan ;  but  the  hopes  which  the  friends  of  virtue  en- 
tertained  of  witnefsing  the  happy  effefts  refulting  from 
his  advancement,  were  deftroyed  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  December,  1441. 

The  forrow  experienced  by  the  fubjeds  of  Niccolo, 
in  confequence  of  this  event,  was  confiderably  alleviated 
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by  their  obfenration  of  tbe  extraordinary  good  qualities  of 
Lionello  his  fuccefsor.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  pu- 
rity of  morals,  the  folidity  of  judgment,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  heart,  which  adorned  the  character  of  this  exem- 
plary youth,  they  forgot  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  ; 
aiid  when,  prompted  by  an  enthufiaftic  refpe6l  for  his 
virtues,  they  joyfully  hailed  him  as  their  fovereign,  their 
choice  was  approved  by  the  fufirages  of  all  the  fcholars  of 
Italy,  Lionello  was  indeed  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
applaufe  of  the  learned.  He  not  only  encouraged  the 
ardour,  but  participated  in  the  ftudies  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  liberal  arts.  Under  the  aufpices  of  Guarino  Vero- 
neie,  he  had  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  clafsical 
literature,  which  enabled  him  accurately  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  literary  fame.  The  pro- 
motion of  .Lionello  to  the  fovereignty  of  Ferrara  was  high- 
ly gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Poggio.  Several  years 
previoully  to  this  event,  he  had  been  induced  by  the 
fame  of  the  elegance  of  taile  which  diftinguilhed  Lionel- 
lo*s  juvenile  compositions,  to  addrefs  to  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  highly  commended  his  love  of  literature,  and 
ftrenuoufly  exhorted  him  diligently  to  purfue  thofe  ftu- 
dies which  he  had  fo  happily  begun,  ^aj  The  requeft 
which  he  made  to  this  illuftrious  ftudent  to  profecute  an 
inquiry  after  the  loft  decads  of  Livy,  has  been  already 
noticed.     The  homage  which  Foggio  paid  to  the  talents 
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of  Lionello,  gave  rife  to  an  e|itftolaty  interooude^  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  which  afford  a  ftriking  ipecimen  of 
the  unreferved  friendihip  and  liberal  familiarity  which  a 
community  of  iliudies  fbmetimes  produces  betwe^i  pCT-* 
fons  who  occupy  very  diflant  Hations  in  the  ranks  of  fo^ 
ciety.  The  freedom  with  which  Lionello  permitted  his 
learned  correfpondent  to  communicate  to  him  his  opinions^ 
is  confpicuous  in  a  letter  addrp&ed  by  Poggio  to  Guarino 
YeroneiCy  requeflijng  him  to  inform  their  patron  of  the 
furprize  and  concern  which  he  had  experienced  on  ie« 
.  ceiving  the  intelligence  of  his  haying  beftowed  ibme  dif- 
tinguifhed  honours  on  an  unworthy  candidate,  ^a^  Of 
the  chara(9:er  of  this  candidate  Foggio^ve  his  fentiments 
in  the  following  letter  to  Lionello  himfelf,  which  is  ia*- 
tereiling  on  account  of  the  informatioB  which  it  contains 
with  refpeift  to  the  value  of  books  at  this  period. 


A  few  days  ago  there  occurred  in  the  chamber  of 
his  holinefs,  a  difcourfe  on  the  fubje(%  of  Jerome's 
epiftles.  Happening  to  be  preient  on  this  occafion, 
I  oblerved,  that  I  had  in  my  pofsefsion  two  very  hand'- 
'^  fbme  volumes  of  thofe  epiiUes,  on  which  one  of  the 
'^  company  remarked^  that  he  had  offered  me  eighty 
^  florins  for  them,  but  could  not  obtain  them  at  that 
'^  price.  To  this  I  replied,  that  the  cardinal  of  St.  Xyftus 
<^  had  often  importuned  me  to  let  him  have  the  volumes 
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^^  in  queftiony  for  which  he  would  willingly  pay  me  one 
hundred  florins,  and  think  himielf  obliged  by^  the 
bargain ;  and  that  I  ihould  in  all  probability  have  fold 
the  books  at  that  price,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by 
**  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who  with  his  accufiomed  morafenefs 
''  declared,  that  by  fo  doing,  I  ihould  gire  an  indication 
^^  of  a  fordid  and  abj66fc  mind.  On  this  our  friend 
'^  Aiirifpa  laid,  that  you  very  earneftly  wiflied  to  add 
theie  epilUes  to  your  colle<9ion,  and  ddired  me  to  fell 
them  to  you,  afsuring  me  that  you  would  chearfully 
pay  any  price  which  I  ihould  fix  upon  them.  With 
fome  reluctance  I  complied  with  his  requeft,  and  I 
write  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  willing  to  part  with 
the  books  for  the  price  which  has  been  already  offered 
for  them,  namely,  one  hundred  ducats.  It  remains 
for  you  therefore  to  determine  whether  you  will  pur- 
chafe  them  at  that  price.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifierence 
to  me  what  your  determinatioii  may  be ;  for  I  do  not 
part  with  the  volumes  with  a  view  of  raifing  money, 
but  merely  through  a  defire  of  obligii^  you.  This 
however  i  will  fay,«  that  no  perfbn  in  Italy  poisefses  in 
'^  the  fame  compafs  a  larger  or  a  more  corre^  coUedion 
^<  of  epiilles  than  thofe  which  arexontained  in  thefe  two 
"^  volumes. 
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'*  Tour  friend,  the  knight  of  Reate,  when  he  came 
"  to  this  town  fome  time  ago  to  gratify  his  love  of  oflen- 
taticm  (for  he  wifhed  hia  folly  to  be  known  to  every 
body)  told  a  certain  citizen  of  Ferrara^  that  you  had 
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fliewn  hfm  the  letter  which  I  wrote  concerning  him  to 
Guarino.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  fad,  but  I 
wifli  you  would  inform  me  whether  in  this  matter  he 
adheres  to  his  ufual  pratftice  of  lying.  On  his  departure 
hence,  he  told  fome  perfons  that  he  was  going  to  yifit 
his  uncle ;  to  others  he  afserted,  that  you  had  nomi- 
nated him  your  ambaisador  at  Florence.  He  would 
think  himielf  undone  were  he  to  utter  any  thing  but 
falfehood.  He  muH  needs  be  full  of  truth ;  for  no  truth 
ever  pafses  through  his  lips/Ya^ 


Lionello  tranfmitted  to  Fo^o  the  hundred  ducats, 
at  which  he  appreciated  his  copy  of  the.epiftles  of  Jerome. 
He  intimated  to  him  however,  that  fome  of  the  learned 
men  of  Ferrara  thought  the  price  an  extravagant  one; 
and  he  deiired  that  it  might  be  underflood,  that  in 
acceding  to  the  terms  propofed  by  his  correipondent, 
he  intended  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  the  excels  above 
the  real  value  of  the  book.  In  reply  to  theie  obfervatidns, 
Foggio  maintained  the  corre6tnefs  of  his  estimation,  in 
oppoiition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ferrarele  connoiiseurs, 
which  he  treated  with  great  contempt;  and  humorouily 
obferved,  that  he  thankfully  accepted  the  gift  mentioned 
by  Lionello,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinlic  value,  but 
as  an  eameft  of  future  munificence ;  *'  for,"  faid  he,  "  it  is 
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"  the  cuiloin  of  worthy  princes,  fuch  as  you  are,   to 

■ 

*'  perfevere  in  what  they  hatve  well  hegan.'Y^J 

If  the  ducat  be  eftimated  at  feven  ihillings  Engliih 
money,  the  epiftles  of  Jerome  were  purchafed  by  Lio- 
nello  at  the  expenfe  of  thirty-five  pounds  ilerling.  From 
the  hiftory  of  Filelfo  it  appears,  that  at  this  time  the  ik^ 
lary  of  a  public  profefsor  of  literature  rarely  exceeded 
four  hundred  ducats ;  fo  that  the  price  of  a  couple  of 
volumes^  abforbed  one  fourth  of  the  fum  which  was 
deemed  an  adequate  annual  recompence  for  the  fervices 
of  a  man.  of  confummate  learning.  The  exhibition  of 
theie  fa6ls  will  demonftrate  the  difiiculties  which  ob- 
AruAed  the  padis  of  learning  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  It  will  alfo  tend  to  make  the  modern 
fcholar  fenfible  of  the  tribute  of  gratitude  which  he  owes 
to  the  investor  of  the  typogfcaphic  art* 
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It  was  not  without  confiderable  reluctance  that  Eu- 

I 

geni)is  had  yielded  to  Frg^Qcefco  Sforza  the  government 
of  the  IVfarcftjd*  Ancpnaj  .fta4j  ;he:  had  long  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  occurrence  of  rfome  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  wreft.  f|x)m  that  chieftain  the  authoi;ity  which 
hfe  had  :fo.  unwillingly  concede4  to  him..  In  the  ye^r 
1442,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  hie  ihould  be  enabled  to 
accpmpliQi  this  pl^cSt  ipfrhis  earneft  de^i-p,  vRegnier  of 
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Anjou  being  then  clofely  befieged  in  the  city  of  Naples 
by  Alfonfo  of  Arragon,  had  folicited  the  afsiftance  of 
Sforza,  who  difpatched  a  body  of  troops  to  make  a  di- 
verfion  in  his  favour.    Eugenius  taking  advantage  of  this 
conjunAure,  formally  deprived  Sforza   of  the  office   of 
Gonfaloniere  of  the  holy  fee,  which  he  beftowed  on  his 
rivat  Piccinino.     In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  new 
fovereign,  Piccinino  immediately  invaded  the  Marca,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Todi.     This  incurfion 
compelled  Sforza  to  withdraw  from  Naples  the  forces 
which  he  had  deftined  to  the  relief  of  Regnier>  who  after 
the  lofs  of  his  capital  was  compelled  to  quit  Italy,  and 
to  retire  into  Provence,  j^aj     Eugenius  feeing  Alfonfo 
thus  firmly  eftabliflied  on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  not  only 
agreed  to  terms  of  pacification  with  him,  but  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  his  afsiftance  in  depriving  their  commoii 
enemy  of  the  government  of  the  Marca.     The  Floren- 
tines who  had  conflantly  entertained  very  friendly  dif- 
pofitions  towards  Sforza,  openly  interpofed  to  counterad 
tlie  meafures  which  Eugenius  had  adopted  to  expel  their 
favourite  general  from  the  territories  of  the  church.     This 
political  difference  gave  rife  to  a  coolnefs  between  Euge- 
joius  and  the  adminiflrators  of  the  Tufcan  gdv^rhmenty 
in  confequence  of  which  the  pontiff*  determined  to  quit 
the  city  of  Florence,  and  to  repair  to  Rome.     He  accord- 
ingly fet  out  on  his  journey  on  the  feventh  of  March^ 
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1443t  and  on  the  ienfuihg  day  he  arrired  at  Siena,  in 
which  city  he  continued  to  reiide  till  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember.^a^ 

Soon  after  the  pontiff's  arrival  in  Siena,  his  court  was 
deprived  of  an  illuftriqus  member,  by  the  death  of  Nicolao 
Albergato,  cardinal  of  Santa  Crqce./bJ  In  this  event 
Foggio  was  deeply  interefted,  as  that  eminent  eccleiias- 
tic,  who  was  diftinguiihed  by  his  liberal  patronage  of 
learned  men,  had  long  honoured  him  with  his  afiedionate 
eileem. .  In  grateful  reipe6t  for  the  memory  of  his  de- 
ceafed  friend,  Pc^gia  undertook  to  record  his  virtues  in 
a  funeral  eulogium.  From  this  document  it  appears,  that 
Nicolao  Albergato  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  the  defcen- 
dant  of  an  honourable  family.  At  an  early  age  he  dedi-^ 
cated  bimfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  he 
made  a  conliderable  proficiency.  But  when  he  had  at* 
tained  to  years  of  maturity,  his  religious  zeal  induced  him 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  to  enter 
into  the  monaftic  fraternity  of  the  Carthufians.  So  ex* 
emplary  was  his  obfervance  of  the  fevere  rules  of  this 
ftn&,  order,  that  foon  after  his  admi&ion  into  it,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  fuperior.  The  fame  of  his  au* 
flerity,  his  prudence,  and  diicretion,  having  reached  to  his 
native  place,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  epis- 
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copal  throne  of  Bologna^  his  fellow  citizens  unanimoufljr 
invited  him  to  prefide  over  theii'  fpiiitual  afiairs.  It  was 
not  without  confiderable  relu6lance,  that  he  undertook 
this  arduous  office,  by  the  difchai^e  of  the  duties  of 
which  he  however  confirmed  and  increafed  his  reputa- 
tion. Exerting  his  utmoii  endeavours  tb  reftraih  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  clergy,  he  ftudioufly  fet  his  brethren 
an  example  of  the  moft  decorous  correAnels  of  manners, 
and  of  the  utmoft  purity  of  moral  conduift.  His  charity 
was  diffufive,  but  difcriminating.  He  aisiduoufly  fought 
for  the  children  of  diflrefs,  who  were  induced  by  the  in- 
genuous emotions  of  ihame,  to  hide  their  poverty  in  un- 
complaining retirement,  and  he  fecretly  relieved  their 
wants..  His  patriarchal  virtues  attracted  the  notice  of 
Martin  V.  who,  without  any  folicitation  on  his  part, 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  After  his  advance- 
ment to  this  high  honour,  he  was  employed  by  that  pon- 
tiff and  by  his  luccefsor  Eugenius  IV.  in  various  negoci- 
ations  of  the  greateft  importance,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
he  evinced  a  degree  of  ikill  in  the  traniadtion  of  bufineis, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  one  who  had  been 
from  his  early  youth  vcrfed  in  the  aftive  concerns  of  life. 
His  latter  years  were  years  of  pain>  occafioned  by  the 
pangs  of  an  excruciating  difeafe,  which  he  bore  with  the 
moft  exemplary  patience,  and  from  which  he  was  re- 
lieved by  the  welcome  hand  of  deaths  in  the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.^aj  ^  Had 
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Had  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  been  rendered  illui^ 
trious  by  no  other  circumflance/  his  patronage  of  Tom- 
mafo  da  Sarzana^  who  under  the  appellation  of  Nicolas  V. 
became  one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  pontificate, 
woidd  have  been  in  itfelf  fufBcient  to  fecure  to  him  the 
praifes  of  pofterity,  Tommafo  was  the  fon  of  Bartolomeo 
dei  Parentucelli,  a  prpfefsor  of  arts  and  of  medicine  in 
the  city  of  Pifa.  His  mother  Andreola^  was  a  native  of 
Sarzana.  He  had  hardly  attained  to  the  age  of  feven 
years,  when  he  experienced  an  irreparable  misfortune 
in  the  death  of  his  father.  In  confequence  of  this  event 
Andreola  removed  from  Pifa  to  Sarzana,  where  {he  foon 
confoled  herfelf  for  the  lofs  of  Bartolomeo,.  in  the  arms 
of  a  fecond  hulband.  This  new  connexion  was  rendered 
unhappy  by  the  illiberality  of  her  fpoule,  who  looked 
upon  his  ftep-fon  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  embittered  the 
days  of  the  unoffending  youth,  by  the  harfhnefs  of  his  be^ 
haviour  towards  him.  This  unfortunate  circumftance 
rendered  Andreola  very  anxious  concerning  the  future 
deftinationof  her  fon,  which  however  (he  flattered  her- 
felf  was  at  length  fixed  by  fupernatural  interpofition. — 
When  Tommafo  was  about  t^n  years  of  age,  he  was  feint- 
ed by  the  plague,  by  which  dreadful  malady  hie  was  foon 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Exhaufted  with  fatigue,  oc- 
cafioned  by  her  unremitted  attendance  upon  her  favourite 
child,  Andreola  funk  into  a  difturbed  flumber,  during  the 
continuance  oi  which  an  angel  feemed  to  appear  before 
her,  and  to  promife  that  the  objedt  of  her  care  fhould  re- 
cover from  his  difeafe,  if  fhe  would  promife  to  dedicate 
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•    to  the  priefthood  the  life  which,  for  this  high  purpofe 
alone,  the  mercy  of  God  would  vouchiafe  to  ipare.   Wak- 
ing from  her  dream,  Andreola  made  a  fblemn  vow  that 
fhe  would  fulfil  the  direction  of  the  heaveitily  meisenger — 
and  her  child  recovered.     In  purfuance  of  her  facred  en* 
gagement,  when  Tommafb  had  attained  the  age  of  twelre 
years,  ihe  ient  him  to  commence  his  iludies  at  Bologna. 
The  rigid  morofenefs  of  her  hufband  however  would  not 
permit  her  to  fiimilh  the  youthful  ftudent  with  any 
means  of  fupporting  himfelf.     At  this  feeble  age  therefore 
the  future  pontiff  was  banifhed  from  an  uncomfortable 
home,  and  lent  forth  into  the  wide  world,  with  no  re* 
iburces  but  his  genius,  his  virtues,  and  the  generofity  of 
the  benevolent.     Thefe  apparently  inaufpicious  circum- 
fiances  called  into  exertion  an  energy  of  mind  which  can-i 
not  be  too  highly  applauded.     For  the  fpace  of  fix  years 
Tommafb  applied  himfelf  to  his  fludies  with  aflonifhing 
diligence,  and  foon  made  confiderable  prDgrefs  in  various 
departments  of  knowledge.     When  he  had  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,  his  literary  reputation  induced  two  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Florence  to  invite  him  to  undertake  the 
education  of  their  children.     This  invitation  Tommafb 
readily  accepted ;  and  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty-  . 
fecond  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  laborious  employ- 
ment of  initiating  his  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  learning* 
Having,  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Florence,  by  flrift  (economy,  accumulated  a 
fum  of  money,  which  he  deemed  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  profecute  his  fhidies  with  advantage,  he  returned  to 
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Bolc^na.  His  literary  accompliihments  had  now  gained 
him  the  countenance  of  ieveral  refpedable  friends^  at 
whole  recommendation  be  was  admitted  into  the  family 
of  Nicolao  Albei^to^  who  was  then  the  bifhop  of  that 
city.  By  his  prudence  and  good  condud,  he  gained  the 
eileem  of  his  patron,  who  fbon  promoted  him  to  the 
ftewardihip  of  his  houfebold.  In  the  midft  of  the  multi- 
farious employments  which  devolved  upon  him  in  con- 
iequence  of  his  acceptance  of  this  office,  Tommafb  found 
leiiure  to  fathom  the  depths  of  fcholailic  theology.  When 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  in  difchaige 
of  his  mother  s  vow,  he  enrolled  himfdf  in  the  prieft- 
hood.  He  continued  to  live  in  the  family  of  Nicolao  Al- 
bergato,  for  the  ipace  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  the  death  of  that  prelate  obliged  him  to 
feek  a  new  patron.  His  well  known  virtues  foon  ob- 
tained for  him  th^  countenance  and  fupport  of  Gerardo 
d*  Andriani,  cardinal  of  Santa  Maria  Tranftevere..  In  the 
iuite  of  this  dignitary  he  accompanied  Eugenius  to  Rom6^ 
to  which  city  the  papal  court  was  transferred  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September,  1443.  He  had  not  long 
refided  in  the  pontifical  capital  before  he  Was  diftinguiihr 
ed  by  the  favour  of  Eugeinius,  who  on  the  death  of  his  &«- 
copd  piptedor,  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  appointed 
h^n  fubdeacon  of  the  apoftolic  lee,  and  foon  afterwards  pro- 
moted him  to  the  honourable  office  of  vicechamberlain.^o^ 
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During  his  attendance  upon  the  pontiff  at  Bologna^ 
Poggio  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  the  lingular  merits  of  tommafo, 
whofe  proficiency  in  literature  and  ingenuous  manners, 
engaged  his  .efleem^  and  conciliated  his  SiSeSion.  Nor 
was  Tommafo  infenfible  of  the  good  qualities  of  Poggio. 
A  memorial  of  the  mutual  regard  which  fubfiHed  between 
thefe  able  fcholars,  exifts  in  the  dedication  of  a  Dialogue 
on  the  Unha/ipinefs  of  Princes^  which  Poggio  infcribed 
to  his  frifend  before  his  virtues  had  been  brought  forward 
to  public  obfervation  by  his  acquifition  of  diftinguifhed 
honour  and  great  emDliiment.  '  In  this  dedication  Poggio 
notices  the  common  error  of  men  who  are  fo  mueh  ftruck 
with  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  great,  that  thfey  take 
it  for  granted,  that  power  and  magnificence  confer  on 
their  pofsefsors,  the  gift  of  true  felicity.  He  bbferves 
however,  that  thpfe  who  rife  above  the  level  of  vulgaif 
iritelleft,  ought  to  fee  convinced  thai  happihdfs  does  not 
depend  upon  the  external  ble&itigs  pf  fortune,  btit  that 
it  is  tlie  meed  of  virtuous  dilpofitipns.  He  profefees  that 
it  is  his  obje^Si  toperfuade  men  of  this  truth,-  and  remarks; 
that  a  work  which  is  intended  to  promote  this  happy  end; 
may  with^  the  llnfteft  propriety  be  addrefsed  to  an  ecclc* 
fiaftic,  who  inr  the  whole  coUrfe  of  his  conduA  has 
demonftrated,  that  he  has  ihidied  to  be  virtuous,  rath» 
than  to  be  rich  or  great,  f^a^ 
'    '  ■  -  After 
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Ajfter  this  preface  Foggio  proceeds  to  ftate,  that  in  the 
fummer  of  the  year  in  which  he  followed  Eugenius  IV. 
to  Florence,  to  which  city  the  pontiff  was  banifhed  by 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  populace,  he  happened  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  whofe  houfe  was  the  common 
refbrt  of  the  learned.  Here  he  found  Carlo  Aretino  and 
Cofmo  de'  Medicis,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  conver- 
iation  oh  the  politics  of  Italy.  After,  having  recounted 
to  his  friiends  the  hardihips  which  he  bad  lately  fuffered 
when  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  foldiers  of  Ficcinino, 
he  complained  of  the  unfettled  life  which  he  led  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  attendance  upon  the  Roman  court,  which 
in  the  courfe  of  thirty-four  years  that  had  elapied  fince  his 
admiision  into  the  pontifical  chancery,  had  never  conti- 
nued for  two  years  together  in  the  fame  place.  On  jthis 
Carlo  Aretino  remarked,  that  Foggio  was  difcontented 
with  a  iituation  which  the  generality  of  men  regard  as  an 
object  of  envy,  iince  the  pontiffs  and  their  fuperior  fervants 
are  uflially  deemed  mailers  of  every  circumfhmce  necefsary 
to  the  infurance  of  a  happy  life.  In  confequence  of  this 
obfervation,  Niccolto  Niccoli  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
whatever  advantages  the  attendants  and  courtiers  of 
great  potentates  may  derive  from  the  controul  which  they 
acquire  over  public  affairs,  princes  themfelves  lead  a  life 
of.  anxiety  and  care,  and  endure  all  the  inconveniences, 
whilfi:  others  reap  all  the  benefits  of  empire.  Such  is 
the  introduction  to  the  Dialogue  on  the  Unha/i/iinejs  of 
Princes,  in  the  body  of  which  Niccolo  Niccoli  is  repre- 
fented  as  detailing  the  miferies  of  exalted  rank.     On  this 
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copious  iubje6l  he  dilates  at  confiderable  length,  proving 
from  hiftoiy  that  the  beft  princes  are  liable  to  the  bittereft 
woes  incident  to  hum^n  nature.  Gaining  courage  as  he 
proceeds,  he  attempts  to  demonftrate  that  eminence  of 
ftation  is  unfriendly  to  virtue.  Examining  the  condu<% 
of  the  moil  renowned  chieftains,  both  monarchs  and  • 
demagogues,  who  have  rendered  themielves  con^icuous 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  he  impeaches  them  of  avarice, 
cruelty,  intemperance,  pride,  and  unbridled  ambition; 
and  appeals  to  his  auditors,  whether  men  who  are  thus 
enilaved  by  their  pafsions,  can  pofsibly  be  deemed  happy. 
Aiguing  upon  the  poiition,  that  man  is  the  creature  of 
-  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  maintains, 
that  the  poisefsion  of  uncontrouled  authority,  betrays  the 
powerful  into  vice,  inafmuch  as  it  frees  them  from  thoie 
falutary  reflraints,  which  are  necefsary  to  the  confirmation 
of  good  principles.  Hence  he  obierves,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  men  who  have  adorned  a  private  flation 
by  their  virtues,  have  become  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature>  when  they  haVe  been  raifed  to  the  iummit  of 
power. 

From  this  train  of  argument  Niccolo  draws  the  con- 
clufion,  that  as  happineis  ieems  to  be  baniihed  from  the 
palaces  of  the  great,  if  flie  refides  any  where  on  earth, 
Ihe  muft  be  found  in  the  abodes  of  private  individuals, 
who  have  the  wifdom  to  fet  bounds  to  their  defires,  and 
to  dedicate  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  intellec- 
tual  powers.    The  condud  of  thefe  men  he  propofes  as  an 

objeft 
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'  objed  of  imitation,  and  exhorts  his  fHends  to  the  ihidj  ' 
of  thofe  principles  of  philofophy  which  will  render  them 
happy  in  themfelves,   and  fearlefs  of  the  power,  and 
independent  of  the  favours  of  the  great,  ^a^ 

Such  is  the  tenour  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Unhaplii- 
ne/s  of  Princes,  in  which  Poggio  dwells  with  fo  much 
energy  on  the  vices  of  exalted  rank,  that  it  may  realbna- 
bly  be  fuipeded,  that  refentment  and  indignation  had  at 
leaft  as  Aiuch  influence  in  its  compolition  as  the  Aiggef- 
tibns  of  philofophy.  In  peruiing  this  work,  the  reader  is 
perpetually  led  to  recoUeA,  that  its  author  was  a  citizen  of 
a  proud  republic,  and  a  zealot  in  the  caufe  of  learning. 
His  democratic  afperity  burfls  forth  in  copious  enumera- 
tions of  the  follies  and  vices  of  (bvereign  princes.  His 
literary  fpleen  is  difcemible  in  the  farcaflic  obiervations 
which  he  introduces  by  tfie  medium  of  Niccolo  Niccoli, 
on  the  indifference  with  which  the  rulers  of  Italy  r^arded 
his  refearches  after  the  loft  works  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ; 
in  the  detail  which  he  gives  of  the  negled  and  fcom  which 
Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Bocaccio,  experienced  from  the 
great  men  of  their  times;  and  in  the  general,  obfer  vat  ions 
which  he  makes  upon  the  contempt  \^ith  which  mighty 
potentates  too  frequently  regard  the  labours  of  the  learned. 
The  eftufions  of  morofenefs,  which  occur  in  this  dialogue, 
are  however  interfperfed  with  precepts  of  found  morality, 

C  c  c  2  "^    and 
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and  the  hiftoric  details  with  which  it  abounds^  are  at  once 
entertaining  and  in{lru6kiye.  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  Poggio  has  exhibited  in  this  compofition  a  ftriking, 
and  in  all  probability  a  ccnrect  delineation  of  the  temper 
and  manners  of  the  iplenetic,  but  fagacious  diiputant 
Nifccolo  Niccoli.^flt^ 

This  dialogue  was  not  well  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  fovereign  princes.  But  the  patronage  of 
the  great  was  not  the  obje6l;  of  its  authors  wiihes.  It 
was  fufficient  for  Poggio,  that  it  was  received  with 
approbation  by  the  learned,  and  that  it  iecured  to  him 
the  efteem  of  Tommafb  da  Sarzana,  and  other  private  in- 
dividuals,  whofe  kind  regard  might  compensate  the  depre- 
dations made  amongfl  his  comforts  by  the  ravages  of  death. 
For  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  in  which 
man  is  generally  called  to  experience  the  fevereft  of  trials, 
in  being  doomed  to  iiirvive  his  friends.  He  had  already 
lamented  the  death  of  Kiccolo  Niccoli.  He  had  attended 
a  mouttiful  alsiftant  at  the  fhneral  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medicis. 
Leonardo  Aretino  was  the  only  afsodate  of  bis  early 

Hudies, 


(a)  la  the  Bafil  edition  of  Peggie's  works^  the  dialogue  De  Infeliciiaie 
Pwincipum,  is  fo  inconc&lj  printed^  that  it  is  fiequently  difficult  to  decypher 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  An  edition  of  the  fame  dialogue^  printed  in  12mok 
at  Frankfort,  by  £rafmu8  Kempfier^  in  the  year  1629,  is  one  of  the  moft  incor- 
red  books  which  ever  difgraced  a  prefs.  Fortunately  however,  the  one  of  thefe 
copies  is  frequently  of  ufe  in  corroding  the  errors  of  the  other*. 
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ftudies^   who  was  left  to  fympathkc  with  him  in  the 

recollection  of  their  juvenile  pleafures.   In  the  ftrength  of 

Leonardo's  conftitution,  Poggio  fondly  hoped  that  he  had 

an  afsurance^  that  the  happineis  which  he  derived  from 

his  friendly  attachment^  would  be  prolonged  to  the  clofe 

of  bis  own  mortal  careen     But  in  the  commencement  of 

the  year  1444,  a  violent  difeafe  fuddenly  bereft  him  of 

the  Ible  furviving  companion  of  his  youthful  years.     In    A,  D.  U44. 

Leonardo  he  lost  not  only  a  kind,  but  alfd  a  powerful 

friend.     Soon  af^er  that  accomplifhed  fcholar  had  fixed 

his  refidence  in  Florence,  he  was  called^by  the  favour  of 

the  people,  to  fill  ibme  of  the  moil;  important  offices  of  the 

ilate.      By  his  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  thefe 

offices,  he  acquired  fuch  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  that 

he  was  at  length  promoted  to  the  chief  magiftracy  of  the 

Florentine  republic.  ' 

So  great  was  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  that  ^when  his  death  was  announced, 
the  admintflrators  of  the  government  charged  three  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  ten,  to  conduft  his  funeral  rites 
with  the  mofi:  fblemn  magnificence  at  the  public  ex- 
penfe.^fl^  In  order  to  exprefs  in  the  moft  fignal  manner, 
their  refped  for  the  memory  of  the  deceafed,  they  alfo 

determined 


(a)  Janotii  Manetti  pro  Leonardo  A.Hino  Oratio  Anebris,  Epistolis  Xfo- 
nardi  a  Mtho  ediiis  prajixa,  p,  civ. 
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determined  publicly  to  decorate  his  temains  with  a  laurel 
crown.    The  rare  occurrence  of  this  telHmony  of  honour 
(of  the  conferring  of  which  only  three  inilances  had 
hitherto  occurred  in  the  long  feries  of  the  Florentine  an- 
nals) ^a^  rendered  it  the  more  illuftrious.*    In  purfuance  of 
the  orders  of  the  magiftrates/  the  body  of  Leonardo, 
arrayed  in  a  iilken  re&,  was  carried  in  an  open  -coffin  to 
the  public  fquare  of  the  city.    On  his  breail  was  laid,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  patriotifm,  his  hiilory  of  the  Florentine 
republic.     The  funeral  proceision  was  attended  by  all  the 
officers  of  ilate,  except  the  Gonfaloniere,  by  the  embaisa- 
dors  of  foreign  priticesj  who  happened  at  this  time  to 
refide  in  Florence,  by  a  confiderable  number  of  learned 
men,  and  by  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  the  citizens  who 
were  not  more  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  ceremony, 
than  by  their  refpe6tful  remembrance  of  the  virtues  of 
Leonardo.      In   the  prefence  of  this  auguil  afsembly, 
Gianozzo  Manet ti  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  bier,  and 
'  there'  pronounced  a  funeral   oration    in  praife  of   the 
deceaied,  towards  the  conclufion  of  whidi  he  fulfilled 
the  decree  of  the  magiftracy,  by  crowning  him  with  the 
laurel  wreath.   The  friends  of  Leonardo,  whofe  judgment 
was  enlightened  by  the  principles  of  true  tafte,  muft  have 
lamented   that  the  talk  of  celebrating  his  virtues,  was 
delegated  to  Gianozzo  Manetti.     The  fpeech  which  he 
pronounced  on  this  occafion,  is  a  mofir  miferable  compofi- 

tion 


(aj  Janotii  Manetti  pro  Leonardo  Aretino  Oratio  Fiinelris,  Eputolis  LeO' 
nardi  a  Meho  editis  prajixa,  p.  cxir. 
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tion^  abounding  in  puerilities^  vulgar  in  its  ftyle^  irrele- 
vant in  its  topics,  and  moft  tedioufly  ^iSvS^XctJ  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  vexation  experienced  by  Fo^o 

on 


(a)  The  following  analyfis  of  Gianbzso's  oration,  will  be  fufficient  to  prove> 
that  the  foregoing  cenfare  is  by  no  means  too  fevere.— H6  began  his  addrefs  by 
informing  his  auditors^  that  if  the  immortal  Mufes  <''  immortales  Mofae  divinae* 
qae  Camocnae'*)  could  have  deemed  it  cboipatible  with  their  dignity  to  make 
an  oration  either  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  language,  or  to  weep  in  public, 
they  would  not  have  delegated  to  another,  the  talk  of  paying  the  laft  honours  to 
Leonardo — but  fince  this  exhibition  of  their  grief  was  contrary  to  the  ufual  ha* 
bits  of  the  Nine,  the  adminiftrators  of  the  Tufcan  government  had  determined 
that  the  virtues  of  the  deceafed  fhould  be  celebrated  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 
He  then  with  due  modefiy  declared,  that  their  choice  having  been  direded  to 
himfelf,  not  on  account  of  his  talents,  but  in  confequence  of  his  filling  one  of 
the  prindpal  offices  of  the  flate,  he  had  prepared  himfelf  for  the  occafion,  not 
to  his  own  fatisfidion,  but^as  well  as  the  brevity  of  thd'time  allowed  him  for 
the  purpofe  would  permit. — The  orator  then  proceeded  to  give  a  iketch  of  the 
life  of  Leonardo.  When  he  arrived  at  that  period  of  it  in  which  the  deceafed 
became  one  of  the  public  fundicxiaries  of  the  ilate,  he  detailed  at  fome  length  the 
hiilory  of  the  Florentine  republic  during  the  time  of  Leonardo's  pofsefsion  of 
civil  and  military  offices.  In  the  courfe  of  his  minute  detail  of  Leonardo's  lite- 
rary labours^  he  contrived  to  introduce  brief  notices  of  a  confiderable  number 
of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  enlarged  particularly  upon  the  merits  of  Livy 
and  Cicero,  to  each  of  whom  he  reprefented  Leonardo  as  fuperior,  fince  he  not 
only  tranflated  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  after  the  example  of  the  latter,  but 
alfo  wrote  hidories,  in  emulation  of  the  former,  thus  uniting  the  excellencies  of 
both.  After  this,  preparing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  he  proved 
by  hiftorical  evidence,  that  thecuftom  of  crowning  emperors  and  poets  was  very 
ancient.  Defcanting  on  the  various  kinds  of  military  crowns,  he  informed  his 
auditors,  that  by  the  frequent  pernfal  of  ancient  writers,  he  had  afcertained, 
that  of  thefe  tokens  of  honour  there  were  eight  different  fpecies,  namely,  the 
Corona  Obfidionalis,  Civica,  Muralis,  Cadfenfis,  Navalis,  Ovalis,  quafi  Tri-' 
umphalis,  and  Triumphalis.  The  defcription  of  the  materials  of  which  thefe 
crowns  were  feverally  made,  the  occaiions  on  which  they  were  beflowed,  tht 
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on  feeing  the  memory  of  his  belored  fri^tid  thus  dilgraced 
by  the  folly  of  his  panegyrift,  induced  him  to  endeavour 
to  fuperfede  the  wretched  effufion  of  Gianozzo^  by  a  com* 

poiition 


enumeration  of  divers  eminent  commanders  whofe  brows  they  had  adorned,  led 
the  errant  orator  into  a  further  digrefsion,  from  which  he  4id  not  return  before 
he  had  detailed  at  great  length  the  reafons  why  poets  ihould  be  crowned  with 
laurel,  in  preference  to  ivy,  palm,  olive,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  ever-green; 
This  difsertation  on  crowns  occupies  the  fpace  of  five  quarto  pages,  clofely  print* 
ed  in  a  fmall  type.  Having  exhaufled  this  topic,  Grianozzo  proceeded  to  prove, 
that  Leonardo  was  a  poet.  This  led  him  to  enumerate  moil  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  to  explain  the  derivation  of  the  term  poeta.  In  treating  on 
this  fubje6t,  he  announces  the  marvellous  difcovery,  that  he  who  wiihes  to  be  a 
poet,  muft  write  excet^lent  poems !  ''  Itaque  fi  quis  poeta  efse  cuperet  quaedam 
"  egregia  poemata  fcribat  oportct."  Having  endeavoured  by  fundry  truly  ori- 
ginal arguments  to  vindicate  Leonardo's  clai|n  to  the  poetic  wreath,  he  clofed 
his  harangue  by  the  performance  of  the  preicribed  ceremony. 


The  following  lift  of  fuch  of  the  voluminous  works  of  Leonardo  Are- 
tino  as  have  been  commit^ted  to  the  prefs,  is  extra^ed  from'  the  enumeration  of 
his  writings,  fubjoined  to  his  life  by  Laurehtius  Mehus. 

1 .  Historiarum  Florentini  Populi,  Lib,  xii.  Per  Sixtum  Brunonem 
Argent,  \6lO.  fol,  Ejusdem  traductio  Italica  a  Donato  Acciajolo,  Venetiis  1473, 
FlorenttcB,  \4g2.     Venetiis,  156D.    Ibidem  a  Sansovino,  I56l, 

2.  Leonardi  Arretini  de  Temporibus  suis  Libri  duo,  Venetiis  1475,  (sT 
X485.  Lugduni  apud  Gryphium,  1539.  Argentorati  per  Sixtum  Brunonem,  l6lO. 
It  was  reprinted  by  Muratori,  in  the  19th  vol.  of  his  Rer.  Italic,  Script, 

3.  De  bello  Italico  adversus  Goihos  gesio  Libri  quatuor.  This  work  is 
founded  upon  the  Greek  hiibry  of  Procopius.  It  has  been  edited  in  the  follow- 
ing places  :  Fulginii  per  Emilianum  Fulginatum,  1470,  Venetiis  per  Nicolaum 
Jensott,  1471.  BasileiB,  1531,  Parisiis  1534,  It  was  also  printed  together  with 
2iofimiis,  BasiUm  1576,  and  with  Agathias  and  Jornandes,  Lugd,  I5g4, 
Belhvisiis  16OJ. 
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pofition  more  worthy  of  the  lamented  (ubje^:  of  the  pub- 
lic grief.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  fu- 
neral oration  which  he  publifhed  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
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4.  De  Bella  Punico  Libri  irts.  Brixue,  1498.  Paris,  apud  Ascensium,  1512. 
Augustce  Findel,  1537. 

5.  Comfneniarium  Rerum  Grmcarum  was  edited  by  GiyphiuSj  Lug,  1539. 
LipsuB  a  JoacK  Camerario,  1546.  jirgentoraii,  1610,  per  Sixiutn  Brunonem, 
It  was  alfo  reprinted  by  Gronovius  in  the  6th  volome  of  his  Thes,  Aniiq. 
Gnec, 

6.  Isagogicon  moralis  discipline  ad  Galeotum  Ricasolanum^  This  work 
alfo  bears  the  title  of  Dialogus  de  moribus  ad  GaleoUum,  ^c,  and  under  the 
title  of  Aristoteles  de  moribus  ad  Eudemum  Latine  Leonardo  Arreiino  interpreter 
it  was  printed  Lovanii,  1475.  Paris  juxta  de  la  Mare,  1512.  Ibidem,  I5l6,per 
Ascensium. 

7.  Ad  Petrum  Histrium  dialogorum  Libri.  Basilece,  153G,  per  Henricum 
Petri,  &  Paris,  1(542. 

8.  De  studiis  et  litteris  ad  illustrem  Dominam  Baptistam  de  Malatestit, 
Argentinm^  1521,  It  was  alfo  publifhed  by  Gabriel  Naudsus  in  l642^  and  it 
compofes  part  of  a  book  entitled  Hugonis  Grotii  et  aliorum  dissertationes  de 
studiis  bene  instituendis,  AmsteUsd.  l645.  It  was  alfo,  printed  by  Thomas 
Crenius  in  his  Meth.  Stud.  torn.  i.  Num.  x.  Rotterod,  l6g2, 

9.  Laudatio  CI.  F.  Johannis  Strozce  Equitis  Florentini^  was  publifhed  by 
Baluzzi  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Mifcellaoies. 

10.  Imperatoris  Heliogabali  Oratio  protreptica,  sive  adhortatoria  ad 
Meretrices,  publifhed  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  Historic  Augustte  Scriptores 
Minores,  Fenetiis  15 19. 

11.  Oratio  in  Hypocritas^  was  printed  in  the  /Vuci cu/iii  of  Ortuinus  Gratiut 
Coloniie,  1535.  Lugd.  1679.  Londini,  1691.  It  was  again  publifhed  in  the  year 
16^,  from  a  copy  in  the  pofsefsion  of  Antonio  Magliabecchi. 

12.  La  Vita  di  Dante  e  i  costumi  e  studj  di  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca. 
The  life  of  Petrarca  was  edited  by  Philippus  Tomasinus  in  his  Petrarca  Redivivus, 
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iionj  affords  a  iliiking  contraft  to  that  which  wearied  the 
ears  of  the  learned  men  who  attended  the  obfeqtues  of 
Leonardo.    It  is  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic.    Simple 

in 
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printed  tt  Padua,  l650.   It  waa  agpin  printed,   together  with  the  life  of 
Dante,  an.  167 1. 

13.  Magni  Basilii  Liber  per  Leonardum  Jrreiinum  de  OreBco  in  Latinum 
irmiul(Uu$^BrixieB,l4S5fper  BeminUmde  Boninie^Bononim,  l4Qf.  Argenhfrttii, 
ISO7.    P^^t  1JM)8»    ibffMr»  1594. 

14.  Marci  Antonii  Vita. 

15.  ViiOr  fyrAi  Eptroiarym  Regis. 

16.  FifPamUBmilH. 

17.  TiherH  ei  Caii  Graccherum  Fiiaif 

18.  Q.  Sertarii  Vita. 

19.  Cattmis  Uticensis  Vita. 

20.  Vita  DeeiMthenis.  The  feven  foregoing  pieeca  of  biography,  tranflated 
by  Leonardo*,  from  tiie  Greek  of  Plutarch,  were  printed,  Basilem  mpud 
Jsingrinium^  1542. 

21.  LeQnartU  Jrretini  Apolegia  Sacratis.    Ammmiuv,  1502. 

22.  Atistetelii  Eikkwrum  LiM  decern  secundum  traductionem  Leonardi 
ArreHnu  Paris,  1504^  (St  1510,  per  Henrieum  Stephanum,  V  I5l6,  per 
jtscensium. 

2a.  Aristoielis  PoUiieefum,  Libri  liiu  per  Lefmardum  Arretinum  in  La- 
tinum  trhducti.     Venetiis,  1504,  1505,  1511,  1517.    Basil.  1538. 

24.  Oeeonomicorum  Aristotelis  libri  duo,  a  Le^ardo  Arretino  in  Latinum 
eenversi.  BadUie,  1538* 

25.  Oratio  JEsckinis  in  Ctesipkontem  a  Leonardo  Arretino  in  Latinum 
eom»er$a.    Basileee  a  Craiandro,  1528,  1540. 

20.  Oratio  Demosihenis  contra  Aesctdnem  a  Leonardo  Arretino  in  Latinum 
e  Greeco  traducta.    Basiled  a  Cratandro^  1528,  1540. 

27.  De  crudeli  amoris  exitu  Guisguardi  et  Sigismund^  Tancredi  Salemi^ 
tanefumPrindpisJiUm.  Turon,  1467.  This  verfion  of  Bocacdo's  well  known 
tale,  is  alfo  printed  in  the  works  of  Pins  II. 
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in  its  method,  and  well  proportioned  in  the  diftribution 
of  its  parts,  it  b  a  monument  of  the  found  judgment  of 
its  auliior.  The  account  which  it  contains  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Leonardo,  is  fuccinA  and  clear.  In  his 
delineation  of  the  moral  portraiture  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  Foggio  evinces  a  diftinAneis  of  perception,  and  an 
accuracy  of  diicrimination,  which  are  highly  honourable 
to  his  uo4erilanding ;  whilft  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
Ibftens  down  the  faulty  features  of  Leonardo's  character, 
atteiils  the  warmth  of  his  affedion  for  the  belored  depo< 
fittary  of  his  moil  fecret  thoughts./aJ ' 
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Leonardo  Aretino  was  perhaps  the  ableil  fcholar  of 
bis  age.  He  took  the  lead  amongft  the  induftrious  ftu^ 
dents  who  unlocked  the  iecret  trcaiiires  of  literature  by 

D  d  d  2  the 


28.  Episiolarum  Libri  viii.  ann.  1472,  fol,  ah  Antonio  Morefo  et  Hierony^ 
wo  AUxandrino,  A  fecond  edition  wai  printed^  ann.  1495  j  a  third  Augusi€t^ 
1521,  apud  KnoblocAium^z  fourth,  Basileof,  1535,  apud  Menricum  Peiri-^ 
a  fifth  Basilea,  1724,  apud  Alhertum  Fabricium — a  fixth,  Florentue,  1741. 
gdenie  Meho, 

2Qm  Canzone  Morale  di  Messer  Lionardo.  This  poem  is  printed  in  the 
ihird  Tolmne  of  Crfifdnibi6Ai*s  Italian  poetiy . 

The  imipeAion  of  the  foregoing  catalogue  will  evince  the  diligence  with 
which  Leonardo  Aretino  profecttted  hia  Aadiet.  The  minierous.editiona  through 
which  many  of  his  works  hare  pafsed^  aifbrd  a  fujQBcient  indication  of  the  ei^ 
teem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
centuries. 

CaJ  P<^gio*8  funeral  oration  for  Leonardo  is  prefixed  by  Mehus  to  his  edi- 
tion of  LooQardo*s  letters. 
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the  tranilation  of  the  works  of  the  Grecian  authors. 
Latin  ftyle  is  lefs  encumbered  with  faults  than  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  ^neas  Sylvius  indeed  declared  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  next  to  Lac^antius  he  approached  the 
neareft  of  any  of  the  later  writers  to  the  elegance  of  Ci- 
cero. The  compoiitions  of  that  celebrated  orator  do  not 
however  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  Leonardo  as  his 
model.  At  leail  he  did  not  in  his  writings  attain  the  co- 
pious fluency,  or  the  graceful  eafe  of  diction  which  dif- 
tinguilh  the  works  of  Cicero.  But  the  luminous  diAinA- 
nefs  of  his  periods  entitles  him  to  no  fmall  commenda- 
tion. His  (entences  are  never  embarrafsed  or  confiifed. 
He  conveys  his  meaning  in  few  words,  and  does  not  fa- 
tigue his  readers  by  unreafonably  dwelling  upon  his  topics, 
or  by  repeating  the  fame  idea  in  varied  fwms  of  expres- 
iion.  Hence  if  his  language  is  not  polifhed  to  an  exqui- 
iite  fmoothnefs,  it  is  fufEciently  precife,  and  its  deficiency 
in  melody  is  compenfated  by  its  ftrength. 

At  his  outiet  in  life  Leonardo  had  to  ftruggle  with 
the  embarrafsments  incident  to  a  very  contra6ted  fortune, 
and  was  compelled  by  necefeity  to  pra6ti{e  the  flri6l:eft 
oeconomy.  By  the  liberality  of  John  XXH.  however,  he 
acquired  an  increafe  of  property  which  eventually  became 
the  foundation  of  a  very  ample  fortune.  As  man  is  the 
flave  of  habit,  he  retained  in  the  midft  of  abundance,  the 
attention  to  the  minutiae  of  expenfe  which  was  a  duty  im- 
perioufly  incumbent  upon  him  in  the  days  of  his  poverty  ; 
and  his  prudent  exaditude  fometimes  approached  the 

confines 
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confines  of  avarice. f^a J    He  was  alfo  impatient  in  bis 
temper,  and  too  apt  to  take  offence,  (^b J    The  following 
anecdote  however  fhews,  that  if  he  was  eafily  excited  to 
anger,  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  be  foon  convinced  of  his 
enror,  and  the  ingenuoufdefs  of  ipirit  to  confefs  it.    Having 
engaged  in  u  literary  difcufsion  with  Gianozzo  Manetti, 
he  was  fo  exaiperated  by  obferving  that  the  bye-flanders  - 
thought  him  worfted  in  argument,  that  he  vented  his 
ipleen  in  outrageous  exprefsions  againft  his  antagonift. 
On  the  following  morning  however  by  break  of  day,  he 
went  to  the  houfe  of  Gianozzo,  who  exprefsed  his  fur- 
prize,  that  a  perfon  of  Leonardo*s  dignity  ihould  conde- 
icend  to  honour  him  fo  far  as  to  pay  him  an  unsolicited 
vifit.     On  this  Leonardo  requelled  that  Gianozzo  would 
favour  him  with  a  private  conference.     Gianozzo  accord- 
ingly attended  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  when  Leo- 
nardo thus  apologized  for  the  warmth  of  his  temper — 
^'  Tefterday  I  did  you  great  injuftice  ;  but  I  foon  began 
to  fuffer  punilhment  for  my  oflfence ;  for  I  have  not 
clofed  my  eyes  during  the  whole  night ;  and  I  could 
not  reft  till  I  had  made  to  you  a  confefsion  of  my 
fault.'Y^>^     The  man  who  by  the  voluntary  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  error  could  thus  frankly  throw  himfelf 

upon 


€€ 
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(a)  Poggii  Oratio  Funebris  in  obiht  Leonardi  jireiini,  Apud  Mehi  editto^ 
nem  Leonardi  Epistolarum,  tarn,  up.  cxsii. 

fbj  Ibid. 

fe)  Janotii  Manetti  Fiia  a  Naldo  Naldio,  apud  Muratarii  Rer.  Italic^ 
Script^  torn.  xx.  p.  533,  534. 
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^  ,  upon  the  generoilt j  of  one  whom  he  had  ofiended,  muft 
have  pofseised  in  his  own  mind  a  fund  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity. The  failings  of  Leonardo  were  indeed  amply  coun^ 
terbalanced  by  his  firidt  integrity,  his  guarded  tempe- 
rance, his  faithful  difcharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  his 
zeal  in  the  caufe  of  literature.  This  being  the  cafe,  it 
was  with  jufticc  that  Poggio  prided  himfelf  upon  the  inti- 
mate friendfhip  which  fubfifled  between  himfelf  and  this 
truly  refpe6iab]e  charad:er,  a  friendfhip  which  was  not 
once  interrupted  during  the  varied  tranfai^ons  of  a  period 
of  forty-four  years. 


The  remains  of  Leonardo  were  interred  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce.  On  a  marble  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  the  following  infcription  is  Dill  legible. 

POSTQVAM  LEONARDYS  E  VTTA  MIGRAVn 

mSTOBIA  LVGET  ELOQUENTIA  MVTA  EST. 

FERTVRQVE  MVSAS  TVM  GRAECAS  TVM  LATINAS 

LACRIMAS  11:NERE  NON  POTVISSE. 


Leonardo  was  fucceeded  in  the  chancelldrfliip  of  the 
Florentine  republic  by  Carlo  Marfuppini,  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  furname  of  Aretino,  a  fcholar  no 
lefs  diflinguifhed  by  his  literary  acquirements,  than  by 
the  dignity  of  his  family.  Carlo  was  the  fon  of  Gregorio 
Marfuppini,  a  nobleman  of  Arezzo,  dodor  of*  laws^  and 
fecretary  to  Charles  VL  king  of  France,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  the.  government  of  Genoa.    Educated 

under 


under  the  auspices  of  J<^n  of  Rarenna,  he  attained  to 
fucfa  a  proficiency  in  learning,  that  in  delivering  leAures 
on  rhetoric,  he  became  the  iiiccefafiil  rival  of  Filelfo  in 
the  univerfity  of  Florence,  His  literary  reputation  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Eugenius  IV.  who,  in  the 
year  1441,  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  apoftolic  fe- 
cretary.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  voice  of 
his  fellow  citizens  fummoned  him  to  the  diicharge  of 
more  important  duties,  ^a^  The  friendly  intercourfe 
which  bad  taken  place  between  him  and  Poggio,  in  conlfc- 
quence  of  their  being  natives  of  the  lame  place,  had  been 
ftrengthened  by  their  common  hoflility  againft  Francefco 
Filelfo.  Nor  was  it  interrupted  by  their  feparation. 
Whenever  iPoggio  found  leifure  to  vifit  the  Tufcan  capi- 
tal, he  experienced  a  welcome  reception  from  his  ancient 
aisociate,  in  whofe  inflruAive  converfe  he  found  the  moil 
plealing  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  his  office,  and  from 
the  wearifomenefs  occafionally  attendant  upon  the  dili- 
gent profecution  of  literary  ^diea.fbj 

Whilft  Poggio  was  lamenting  the  irreparable  lofi 
which  he  had  iiiilained  by  the  death  of  Leonardo  Are- 
tino,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  iad  cataftrophe  of 
his  old  friend  and  correipondent  Julian,  cardinal  of  St. 
Angelo.    This  zealous  churchman,  who  had  been  dif- 

patched 
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CaJ  TirabOfcM  Storia  Mia  Later.  ItaLiom.  ti.  p.  ii,  p.  328,  32g. 


(TfJ  See  the  iatrodoaioD  to  Poggio*!  di 
lUr,  Expei.  ei  Fug,  torn.  ii.  p,57\^ 
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patched  into  Hungary,  vefted  with  the  office  of  ponti- 
fical legate,  had  heard  with  itidignatioh  that  LadiflausYI. 
king  of  that  country,  had  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years 
with  Amurath  emperor  of  the.  Turks;  and  flrenuoufly 
inlifling  upon  the  deteflahle  dodrine,  that  no  faith  is  to 
be  kept  with  infidels,  he  had  perfuaded  the  Hungarian 
monarch  treacheroufly  to  attack  the  Mufsulmans,  who, 
in  reliance  on  the  treaty  which  had  been  lb  lately  con- 
cluded, had  withdrawn  their  forces  into  Afia.  Juftly 
irritated  by  this  a6l  of  perfidy,  the  Turks  rulhed.to  arms, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  Hungarians  at  Varna,  a  town  in 
Bulgaria.  The  ifsue  of  the  day  was  moft  diiaftrous  to 
the  Chrifiians.  Ladiilaus  fell  in  the  battle,  his  forces 
were  routed,  and  a  body  of  the  fugitives,  in  the  courfe 
of  their  flight,  overtaking  the  unfortunate  Julian,  whole 
pernicious  counfels  they  confidered  as  the  original  caufe 
of  their  prefent  calamities,  fell  upon  him,  and  difpatched 
him  with  a  multitude  of  wounds, f^a^ 

The  prejudices  which  Poggio  entertained  againft  the 
profefsors  of  Mohamedifm,  or  the  partiality  of  his  friend- 
fliip  for  the  cardinal,  rendered  him  infenfible  of  the  atro- 
city of  the  crime  by  which  that  turbulent  ecclefiaftic  had 
provoked  his  fate.  From  the  fragments  of  an  oration 
which  he  compofed  on  the  occafion  of  the  funeral  of  Ju- 
lian, and  which  are  preferved  by  Mehus  in  his  life  of  Am- 

brogio 


(aj  L*  Enfant  Hisioire  de  la  guerre  des  Husrites  ei  dn  Conseil  de  Basle, 
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]tiit)gio  Tnlve*fari> (^«^  he '  feems  to  have;  confidered  his 
ehara<%er  as  a  liibjeA  of  unqualified  praife.  The  birth  of 
Jdlian  was  obfcure.  He .  profecuted  his  ftudies  firft  at 
Perugia,  afterwards  at  Bologna,  and  laftly  at  Padua. — 
When  his  education  was  finilhed,  he  entered  into  the 

I  r  *  »  .  ■ 

hbiifehold  of  the  taj'dinal  of  Piacenza,  in  whofe  fuite  he 
traivlslted  into  Bohemia,  where  he  fignalized  himfelf  by 
his  acutenefs  in  theological  difputation,  and  by  the  afsi- 
duity  of  his  labours  for  the  cohverfion  of  heretics  i  On 
his  return  to  Italy,  Martin  V.  rewarded  his  zeal  in  the  de- 
fehce  of  the  orthodox  faith,  by  appointing  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  auditor  of  the  chamber.  He  was  afterwards  fent 
in  quality  of  nuncio  into  France  and  England.  Making 
mention  of  his  refidence  in  the  latter  country,  Poggio  as- 
ferfs,  that  he  did  there  what  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to 
do  before  him — in  a  numerous  alsembly  of  .prelates,  he  ut- 
tered a  vehement  inveftive  againfl  the  flatutes  which  had 
been  enacted  in  the  parliament,  with  a  vifew  of  refi:rainirtg 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  admoniihed  his 
auditors  to  yield  obedience  to  the  pope,  rather  than  to 
the  laws  of  their  country — **  a  proceeding,'*  fays  Pqggio^ 
"  attended  with  great  peril  in  a  land,  the  inhabitants  of 
"  which  werp  not  accuftomed  to  iuch  boldnefs."  This 
temerity  procured  Julian  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat, 
which  was  beftowed  upon  him  by  Martin  V.  immediately 
on  his  return  from  England,  ^i;^     His  fecond  mifsion  into 

E  e  e  Bohemia, 
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/aj  Mehi  vUa  Amhrosii  Traversarii,  p.  ccccxix,  ccccxx,  ccccxxi. 
(IJ  Mehi  vita  Amhros.  Travers.  ut  supra. 
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Bcbemia,  bk  pertinacity  in  rfiKnmomng  «nd  p^T^ding 
oveff  )tbe  council  of  B^fiL  and  ilus  (Caov^rfioisL  to  iiie  infte^ 
flofts  of  EugQoiuSb  ba^e  ^ready  pafsed  ia  ir^view  m  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  work- 

Xke  fteady  forbearance  of  Julian  in  refufing  to  enrich 
himfelf  by  the  acceptance  of  prefent?,  which  Pcj^io  re* 
cords  with  enthufiafiic  .ajpplaufe,  is  a  legitimate  fubjeift 
of^onunendaiion — ^but  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  profely- 
tifm  is  .an  indication  .<af  a  iwxrow  mind ;  and  the  treachery 
which  %nalized  the  laft  official  vlA  of  his  Jife^  pji^s  ,c^ 
bis  .memory  an  indelible  ilain.  So  bafe  indeed  was  bi^ 
conduift  on  this  oiscafipn^  that  his  miferable  end  may  be 
pointed  out  as  an  inftance  of  the  fignal  vengeance  Wibich 
awaits  the  perfidious  yioiators  of  iblemn  (treaties. 
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SfORZA  de/irived  of  the  Marca  d  Ancona^^Death 
of  Eugenius  IF. — Tommaso  da  Sarzana  is  eled^ 
ed  to  the  Jiontificate  and  assumes  the  name  of 
Nicolas  V. — State  of  Italy  on  the  accession  of 
Nicolas  V. — Exemplary  conduct  of  that  Itontiff--^ 
Poggids  inaugural  address  to  Nicolas  V. — His 
dialogues  on  the  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  and  on 
Hypocrisy — His  invective  against  the  Antipope 
Felix — His  translation  of  Xenophon^s  Cyropadia, 
and  of  Diodorus  Siculus — His  quarrels  with 
George  of  Trebisond,  and  Tommaso  da  Rieii — Ce- 
lehration  of  the  Jubilee — Publication  of  Poggio*s 
FaceticB — Renewal  of  hostilities  between  Poggio  and 
Filelfo — 2'heir  reconciliation — Poggids  Historia 
disceptativa  convivialis-^^His  letter  on  the  study 
of  Law. 
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IT  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  the  year  1443^  Eu-  ' 
genius  eameftly  iblicited  the  king  of  Naples  to  afsift  him 
in  expelling  Franc^fco  Sforza  fron^  the  ecclefi^jftical  terri- 
tones  which  conftituted  fuch  a  formidable  accefsion  to 
his  powen  In  compliance  with  the  wilhes  of  the  pon- 
tiff,  AlfonfQ  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  coniiderable  army 
kito  the  Marca  d'l  Ancona,ralRioft  the  fwhqlc  of  which 
cBftrtd  he  in  tt  fljott  fpacc  of  titiie  relWred  to  thfe  domi- 
mbii  pf  the  chiirch./a J  In  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing 
fpring .  howey/eEi:i  ^i9Xm  ii?va4^  ,the  .  difputed  territory  a.  D.  i444. 
with  luc^  vigoiar  and  military  iki  11^  ^at  he 'Once  more 
compelled  the  pontiff  to  confer  upon  him  the  feudal  fo- 
Yereignty  of  ^:  it?  cities,  eicept:  Ofimo/  Reca^ati,  Fa", 

/  briano. 
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briano^^and  Ancana.^aJL  But  in  therear  l445iEugeni-" 
US  having  fecured  the  alsiftance  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  of  the  king  of  Naples,  again  violated  his  folemn  en- 
gagements^ and  declared  war  againft  his  vaisal.  The  per- 
fidy of  the  pontiff  was  at  length  crowned  with  fuccefs; 
for  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  allied  powers,  Sforza  was 
diipofsefsed  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Marca,  except  the 
city  of  io&.fhj  Thus  nad  \l^g^nius  the  fatisfadtion  of 
reducing  to  obedience  almoft  all  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  church ;  Jefi  and  Bologna  being  the  only  cities  of 
the  ecclefiaflical  ilates  "wBicB'reluled  to  acknowledge  his 
authority •^cy     He  did  not  however  long  enjoy  the  fruit 

(t)  Ihtd.  p,  i\0,  412, 

"''^('    Oils     io     ^'Odfi//  C^'*    :  'V:  :^^J''!''^'•  ■'»..    • 

(^cjln  (the  year.  1438.  Niccolo  Picdnino^  at  the  infligation  of  the  dakeof 

Muan,1iaiimade  himfelrmaftcf  of^B^  whicHci^te  h*da  ih  de^iuice  of  the 

^^.'   iti4  {ik^iMi<^&i,    t^>^f&lidm  &«>  d^lAi^   tiie^  gb^Mun^t  of  tW 

BQk|go«e'tehrit«t  iti)lWl3<»r- Wf*/*pii^g,  j^op*  .of    th^  pwvfer  <Jf -fhli 

£a^]y^of  ^entiyog)io>  /treacheroufl^  arreted  Anbibale  Bentivpdip  and  two  of 

lf%  moh  intimate  mends,  and  confined  them  hi  diiferent  fortrelses.  /Annibafe 

Wai^k^Jt^in'cUain^  ih  ti^  filSkt^^d^  ib^e  Panh^fab^ 

ttttttonfr.  .  Wbilftfbelfvi^  .thiui  r  la^goMUaig  ibrrcDnfiDement,   i£m  of  hir 

pJiX^xsns  laid  a  plan  to.  ^e^^^p.^is  deliverance^  which  the^  eipecuted  in  the 

following  manner*.  Having  {^t  oiirfrom  Bologna,  they.ariy&ired.at  the  forttefs  of 

^arrno'  ott  tbt'  nigllt  6f  thfe  ninth' df  itine.  l^eyirad^ctoife^Vith  thtih  a  hrddk 

of>fb|)^V/  and  when  they  came  near  the  fortrefs,  they  found  a  wooden  ladder, 

which  proved  to  be  very  ufeful  in  the  profecution  of  their  deiign.    This  wooden 

ladder  one  of  the  party  named  Galeazzo  di  Marefcotti  fixed  up  to  the  wall  of 

the  fortrefs,  and  afcending  to  the  top  of  it,  he  by  the  afeiflance  of  a  fpear,  fixed 

the  ladder  of  ropes  by  an  embrafure  to  the  fummit  of  the  wall,  which  he  eafily 

afccnded,  and  fattening  the  ladder  of  rbjJes  ^Wch^lald  ko«i  but  loofely.  rffflied. 


tbe^Qmmencemenjt  ^f  die  year  IM7»  te  was  rfebed  1^  a.  d.  1447. 
'  .    .  .  In  , 


ho  dire^ed  hU  companiBiu  to  foikiw  hifO*  which  thqr  4i<l  ^without -hofitatioi). 
Thefe  bold  adventurers  were  materiallj  aided  in  this  fbige  pf  their  ^terprize, 
bjaVhilent  fbrm'-of  tfatmder  and  rsiia.  When  they  had  all  afcended  the 
pftrapet,  tbeftdoow  (the  laiUor  up  ^fter  them>  and  •  then  ^aleaz^so  aflwd  duo  lof  hk 
comrade3  .oam^.ZQQcie  Parolarq,  wjbp  was  WQll.a^quamted  with  tl^  jnt^ipr^pf 
the  fortxefs,  where  Annibale  was  copfined.  Under. the |;uldapce  of  Zenefe^h^ey 
t^ent  to  a  door  that  led  to  Annibale*s  prifon  j  but  they  found  to  their  difap- 
pointment,  ibat  ittiis  door  ^iras  bolted  within.  Zenefe  then  propofi^d  tb»t  they 
iboold  wiujb  ti9^  d«y-bsoa]^>  \wb^n  t|ie  guards  would  rop^a  itbc  door  if^  q\mijapj^. 
To  this  propofal  they  agreed^^-and  according  to  their  e^ped^tioi),  ^at  fun-riip 
the  door  was  unbolted  by  a  centinel,  whom  they  inftantly  feized.  Galeazzo  then 
oommiMsd  thepvifoner  to  the  care  of  two  of  his  friends^  IMichele  di  Mertiuoand 
Jacopo  Strafli^ruQlpi^c^pvpianding  thorn  to  putil^iqa  to  ^p^tiix  Him p^dqibp  li^ 
noife^  aud  then  ran  in  purfuit  of  a  fecond  centinel  whom  jii^  oblerve^  hafle^ing 
up  the  (lairs  of  a  tower  to  xing  the  alarm  bell.  .This  jnan  G^eaz^  overtook 
before  he  could  accom^Aifh  his  intention,  and  ied  him  to  the  4bot '  of  Aef .tower 
yfkn^ik^  fnxni  >thg  dead  'body  .of  hlo  ludkappy  xoAraile, :  twho  io  ca)SpqfxcQf» 
of  Jbfs  (pc;i:AftiJ?5 .  in  aryix^f  QOt  tp^ire  ,thc  siUma,  !ba4  Ji)ccn, put  to  death  Jjy 
Mich^le.  The  p^rty  then  proceeding  to  the  chamber  of  |he  €;pn)maiulant,  &uhd  it 
bPlted.  'Galeazzo  then  compelled  liis  prifoner  under  pain  of  inflant  death,  to 
do&cedbe  continel  who  was  Rationed  within  to  open  the  door.  This  being  done, 
Galeazzo  and  his  companions  fpYung  into  the  chamber,  and  took  the  governor 
prifoner.  They  Uien  went  to  the  dungeon  in  which  Annibale  was  confined,  and 
'W^h  proper  intennientswhiA^hey'h^d  brought -^ith 'them *for 
liberated  himfrom^Iiis  fetters.  By^thtslime-it-was^ay-light,  ^9  they  duf ft  not 
leave  the  calBe  through  fear  ^*thc  iiAabttairts  of  <he  town.  They  therefore 
eontmued  in  Ihe^oftitfs  dll  tiay.  Tinging  the  bell  as  ufual  at  ^he  iiour  of 
morning  prayers,  and  at  the  dharige  of  j^ard,  and  obfcrving  ^11  the  cuftomaiy 
fonaas  of  the  garrifen  fb^exadly,  thatlhctownifiiien  w^etidt  aware  of  ^at  had* 
hai^peHed.  At  one  o'clock  of  'the  -cnfding  tHght,  'Gdleaazo  took  'oiF  the  dapper  • 
of  the  bell,  asd'tfarew  it  intoa^nx^at.'  ^Hc  then  l>pund  the  handsof  the  cbmoiaiydantv 


:|0S 


In  this  :eitr«rt!ity  he  continucfd  ib  m^ifett^tbaf  tth^tf^ted 
i^folution  whicfel  wafe^a  diflingtiifhing  feature  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  ftrugglcfd  againft  his  laft' enemy  with  all  the 
vigour  of  an  unyielding  ipirit.  His  attendants  witnefsed 
his  fortitude  with  the  higheft  admiration,  and  for  a  time 
flattered  themfelves  that  the  flrength  of  his  conftitution 
would  baffle ?tlie  power  of  his  difeafe.  When  his  friends 
had  at  length  loft  all  hope  of  his.  recovery,,  tb^  ^rchbilhop 
of  Florence  gave  him  intimation  of  their  opinion  by  pre- 
paring to  adminifter  to  hirii  the  rites  which  are  appoint- 
ed  by  the  catholic  church  for  the  comfort  of  the  dying* 
But  the  pontiff  indignantly  commanded  him  to  forbear 
his  officious  interpofition .  '  *  I  am  nd t  yet,"  laid  he,  "  re- 
"  duced  to  the  laft  extremity^ — I  vv^ill  apprize  you  when 
"  my  time  is  come."  This  promife  be  fulfilled,  and  in  a 
manner  which  evinced  the  intrepidity  and  even  cheerful- 
nels  with  which  he  forefaw  his  approaching  difsolution. 
"  IV^y  friends,"  f^^^d  he,  to  the  atteiidantecclefiaftips,;  dur- 
ing a  paufe  which  occurred  in  the  reading  )of  morning 
prayers,  "  when  the  holy  office  is  finifhed  I  will  tell  you 
"  aftpry.'V  The  devoUonalexercife  being  ended,  be  was 

reminded 


and  quitting  the  fortrds,  compelled  him  to  accompanj  theoij  intimatiag  to  hia 
wife  before  their  departure,  that  if  anj  alarm  was  raifed,  they  would  moit  affur* 
edly  put  him  to  death.  They  then  fet  off  on  their  return^  and  whqn  they  bad 
proceeded  to  the  diflance  of  about  ten  mile3  from  Vaj^o,  they  difmiOed  tb<> 
conimandant  and  made  the  befi  of  their  way  to  Bologna.:  On.  their  arrival  ift 
that  city,  they  raifed  an  infurredion  <^  the  people,  who  expelled  Piccinino^ 
and  declared  for  independence.  The  reader  will  find  a  niinute^  relation  of 
this  bold  achievement  in  M^tori>  JRtr^  /tafic*  Script  fom.  xix.  p.  668; 
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reminded  of  his  promiie,  on  which  he  thus  addrefs^d 
afsembled  household. — '^  A  certain  Athenian  once  came 
^'  forth  into  the  flreet,  and  in  the  midil  of  a  large  con^ 
courfe  of  people^  made  the  following  proclamation-^If 
any  one  wilhes  to  hang  himfelf  oh  my  fig-tree,  let  him 
make  hafte,  for  I  am  going  to  cut  it  down.  In  like 
manner,"  faid  the  pontiff,  "  if  my  friends  wilh  to  Ip- 
licit  from  me  any  favours,  they  muft  not  delay,  for 
I  am  fenfible  that  the  hour  of  my  departure  draws 
near."  The  priefts  in  waiting  having  informed  him 
that  they  were  going  to  ofier  folemn  prayers  for  his  reco- 
very— '^  pray  rather,"  faid  he,  **  that  the  Lord's  will 
'*  may  be  done;  for  we  often  petition  for  that  which  is 
''  not  conducive  ta  our  good."  When  he  was  conicious 
of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  pioufly  participated  in 
the  cuftomary  ceremonies,  and  then  catifed  himfelf  to  be 
raifed  from  his  bed  and  coiiveyed  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
where  he  breathed  his  laft  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
February,  I447.(^aj 
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The  funeral  eulc^ium  of  the  deceafed  pontiff  was 
pronounced  by  Tommafo  da  Sarzana,  who  had  lately 
been  promoted  by  his  favour  to  the  bilhopric  of  Bologna, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.     The  acquifition  of  this 

F  f  f  honour. 


(a)  Muratari  jinnaii,  tcm  it,  p.  4l6.  T\^t  foregoing  particulars  of  the  lail 
illneia  and  death  of  Eugenius,  were  colleded  partly  from  a  narrative  of  thofe 
events  by.  ^neas  Sylvius^  which  is  [Mreferved  in  the  third  vol.  d*  Muratori's, 
Ber,  Italic,  Script,  p,  ii.  p,  Sgo,  and  partly  from  the  diaiy  of  one  of  the 
pontiff's  chamberlainsj  which  occurs  in  p.  g02  of  the  fame  volume. 
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honour  prepared  the  way  for  the  exaltation  of  Tommaib 
March  6ih  *^  '^^  fummit  of  ecclefiaftical  preferment.  On  the  fixth 
1447.  of  March  he  was  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  conclave, 
invefted  with  the  pontifical  purple,  on  which  occafion  he 
afsumed  the  name  of  Nicolas  Y.  His  biographer  Gianozzo 
Manetti  aiserts,  that  his  advancement  to  this  high  dignity 
was  prognofticated  to  him  in  the  folio  wing  manner.  When 
the  conclave  was  afsembled  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  the 
vacancy  which  had  juft  occurred  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,, 
and  Tommafo  was  fleeping  at  dead  of  night  in  the  fmall 
chamber  allotted  to  him  on  that  occafion,  he  dreamt  that 
Eugenius  appeared  before  him  arrayed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  of  which  he  divefiied  himielf,  and  commanded  him 
to  put  them  on;  and  that  on  his  refufal  to  comply  with  this 
requifition,  the  deceafed  pontiff  violently  enforced  his 
I  obedience,  andinvefted  him  with  all  the  infignia  of  papal 

authority.  Gianozzo.  feems  to  intimate,  that  in  this 
dream  there  was  fomething  prastematural.  But  a  flight 
acquaintance  with  the  conilitytion  of  the  human  mind, 
would  have  convinced  him,  that  there  is  nothing  miracu- 
lous in  the  circumilance  of  a  cardinal's  dreaming  that  his 
brows  are  encircled  with  the  tiara,  fa  J 

On  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter^  Nicolas 

found 


faj  The  unlettered  Shakfpeare  was  much  better  verfed  in  the  uatoral  bifloxj 
of  ecclefiaftics,  than  the  learned  Gianozio. 

Sometimes  fiie  cometh  with  a  tythe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep ; 
**  Then  dreamy  he  of  another  benefice^*' 


ft 
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found  the  temporalities  of  the  holy  fee  in  a  lamentable 
fiate  of  diforder.  The  military  entisrprizes  of  Eugenius 
had  exhaufted  the  pontifical  treafury;  the  anarchy  to 
which  the  long  abfence  of  that,  pontiff  from  his  capital 
had  giyen  rife  in  the  eccleiiaiUcal  territories,  had  impeded 
the  colledtion  of  the  public  revenues;  and  the  fchifm 
occalioned  by  the  intemperance  of  the  council  of  Bafil, 
had  impaired  the  ipiritual  authority  of  the  church,  ^aj 
Whilil  the  unpropitious  circumflances  which  thus  attend- 
ed the  commencement  of  his  pontificate  afieded  the 
mind  of  Nicolas  with  well  founded  anxiety,  his  uneafineis 
was  encreaied  by  the  contemplation  of  the  diftraded  Hate 
of  Italy.  Tlie  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan  yrere 
engaged  in  an  obfiinate  and  bloody  conteft,  which  fpread 
devaiiatibn  through  the  fertile  provinces  of  Lombardy. 
Alfonfo  king  of  Naples  having  been  inftigated  by  Euge- 
nius to  declare  war  againil  the  Florentines,  had  marched 
on  his  way  to  the  Tufcan  frontier  as  far  as  Tivoli,  where 
his  army  lay  encamped  at  the  time  of  that  pontiff's 
death,  (^b J  Juftly  apprehenfive,  left  the  coUifion  of  interefts 
which  occurs  in  a  period  of  general  warfare,  fiiould 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  pontifical  dominions,  Nicolas 
found  himfelf  furrounded  by  difficulties  which  called  into 
full  exercife  the  extraordinary  abilities  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  fuch  fuccefsful  induftry.     His  firft  objeft 

Fff2  was 
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faj  Jannoiii  Maneiti  viia  Nicolai  V.  apud  Muratori  Rer.  Italic,  Script. 
torn.  iii.  p.  921. 

{IJ  Muratori  Annali,  torn,  ix.  p.  417, 
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was  to  remedy  the  coilfuiion  which  prevailed  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ilates.  This  obje&  he  fpeedily  accomplifhed^ 
by  a  prudent  choice  of  magiftrates^  by  the  eftabliihment 
of  a  well  regulated  fyfb?m  of  internal  oeconomy,  and  by 
the  mildnefs  of  a  lenient  adminiftration  of  government.' 
At  the  price  of  thirty-five  thoufand  florins  of  gold,  he 
purchaied  from  Francefco  Sforza^  the  pofsefsion  of  the 
city  ofJe^.(^aJ  The  inhabitants  of  Bologna,  influenced  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  benevolence  which  ihone  con* 
fpicuous  in  his  charader,  whilfl  he  exercifed  amongil  them 
the  epifcopal  fun<9ions,  iacrificed  their  independence  to 
their  gratitude,  and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  his  autho- 
rity.^^ The  endeavours  of  Nicolas  to  inQ>ire  the  other 
potentates  of  Italy  with  the  ardent  defire  of  peace  which 
influenced  his  own  actions,  were  not  crowned  with 
equally  prompt  fiiccels.  Alfonib  proceeded  on  his  march 
to  the  Florentine  flate,  which  he  continued  to  harrafs  for 
the  ipace  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
agreed  to  terms  of  pacification.  The  death  of  Filippo 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  which  event  took  place  on  the 
thirteenth  of  Auguft,  I447,(^cj  expofed  his  dominions  to 
all  the  miferies  of  civil  difcord.  Whilft  the  king  of  Na- 
ples afserted  his  title  tp  the  ducal  crown  by  virtue  of  a 
pretended  will,  iaid  to  have  been  executed  by  Filippo 

during  his  lafl:  illneis,  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  maintain- 
ed 


fa)  Muraiari  JnnaH,  iam,  ix.p,  417. 
(hj  Hid.  p.  425. 
fcj  Ibid.  p.  419. 
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ed  his  own  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Milanefe,  in  right  of  his  wife  Valentina  Vifconti^ 
daughter '  of  the  late  duke,  who  had  died  without  male 
ifsue.  As  the  fon-in-law  of  Filippo,  Francefco  Sforza 
alfo  deemed  himfelf  juilified  in  aipiring  to  the  throne 
of  Milan,  ^a^  In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  rgedting  the  pretentions  of  all  the  com* 
petitors,  declared  for  independence,  and  inftituted  a 
republican  form  of  govemnient.  The  infant  common* 
wealth  vas  however  doomed  to  ftruggle  with  uncon- 
querable difficulties.  Whilft  it  was  harrafsed  by  the  Ve- 
netians, its  ilrength  was  enfeebled  by  the  anarchy  of  fac- 
tion. After  fuffering  a  variety  of  calamities  in  the  courfe 
of  a  protraded  liege,  the  Milaneie  were,  in  the  year 
1 450^  compelled  by  famine  to  open  their  gates  to  Sfbrza, 
who  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  folemnly  afsumed  the 
ducal  diadem.  ^Z;^    ^ 

In  the  midlft  of  thefe  hoilile  operations,  Nicolas  had 
the  prudence  and  the  fkill  to  obferve  a  ihi&  neutrality, 
and  thus  to  fecure  to  the  ecclefiailical  territories  the  bles- 
fings  of  public  tranquillity.  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
growing  profperity  of  his  fubje6b,  the  pontiff  found  an 
ample  reward  for  his  anzious  endeavours  to  promote 
their  welfare.  The  flouriChing  flate  of  his  finances,  the 
conlequence  of  his  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  was  . 

alfo 


fa)  Muratori  jinnalt,  torn,  ix.  p,  420. 
(h)  Ibid,  p,  441. 
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alfo  a  fburce  of  confiderable  fatisfadion  to  hhn,  as  it  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his  paision  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  Foilered  by  his  patron- 
age, the  fcholars  of  Italy  no  longer  had  reafon  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  doomed  to  obfcurity  and  contempt. 
Nicolas  invited  to  his  court  all  thofe  who  were  diilin- 
guiihed  by  their  proficiency  in  ancient  literature;  and 
whilft  he  afforded  them  full  fcope  for  the  exertion  of  their 
talents,  he  requited  their  labours  by  liberal  remunerations. 


Poggio  did  not  negled:  to  take  advantage  of  the  riiing 
tide  of  fortune.  Eugenius  IV.  was  the  feventh  pontiff 
in  whofe  fervice  he  had  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
apoilolic  lecretary  without  being  promoted  to  any  of  the 
fuperior  departments  of  the  Roman  chancery.  His  ob- 
jedions  to  the  ecclefiaflical  life  had  indeed  ihut  againil 
him  one  of  the  avenues  to  preferment ;  and  the  negli- 
gence of  his  patrons,  or  the  confufed  Hate  of  the  tem- 
poralities attached  to  the  holy  fee,  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  receiving  any  recompence  for  Tiis  labours  at  all 
adequate  to  his  own  eflimate  of  their  value,  f^a J  But 
when  Nicolas  V.  had  afcended  the  pontifical  throne,  his 
profpefts  were  brightened  by  the  hope  of  fpending  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  comforts  of  independence, 
if  not  in  affluence.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be  want- 
ing to  the  profecution  of  his  own  interefls,  he'refolved  to 
tellify  his  refpedfiil  attachment  to  the  newly  created 

pontiff. 


(^}  Poggii  Opera,  p  32. 
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pontic  by  addrdsing  to  him  a  congratulatory  oration. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  could  uot  but  recoiled, 
that  not  many  years  bad  elapfed  lince  he  bad  dedicated 
to  his  friend  his  dialogue  De-  Infelicitate  Princifium, 
and  he  was  fenfible,  that  it  was  abfolutely  necefsary  to 
preferve  in  his  addrels  to  Nicolas  V.  fome  degree  of  con- 
fiftency  with  the  principles  which  he  had  formerly  endea- 
voured to  iandion  by  the  patronage  of  Tommafo  da  Sar- 
zana.  In  the  exordium  of  his  oration,  therefore,  he  pro- 
felsed  that  he  could  not  confcientioufly  congratulate  the 
pontiff  on  bis  being  fummoned  to  undergo  immenfe  labour 
of  body,  and  to  exert  continual  adivity  of  mind.  "  For," 
laid  he,  *'  if  you  are  determined  to  guide  the  vefsel  of  St. 
"  Peter  properly,  and  according  to  the  precepts  of  God, 
"  you  will  not  be  able  to  indulge  yourfelf  in  the  leaft  re- 
"  laxation,  or  to  give  yourfelf  up  as  you  have  been  ac- 
"  cuAomed  to  do,  to  the  joys  of  friendlhip  and  of  litera- 
"  ture.  You  muft  live  according  to  the  pleaiure  of 
"  others,  and  you  mull  give  up  your  own  eale,  in  or- 
"  der  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Chriftian  community. 
"  Tou  are  placed  as  a  centinel  fo  watch  for  the  iafety  of 
"  all,  and  you  are  doomed  from  henceforth  never  to 
"  know  the  blefsings  of  repofe."  ^  After  enlaiging  on 
thefe  topics,  Po^io  declared  that  he  would  not  run  the 
rifk  of  incurring  the  imputation  oi  flattery,  by  detaiUng 
the  virtues  which  adorned  the  charader  of  his  holinel^. 
"  What  then,"  continued  be,  '*  can  I  lay  ?  In  treating 
"  on  this  fubje<ft,  upon  what  circumflances  can  I  en- 
"  large  ? — I  anfwer,  that  they  who  are  railed  to  the  pon-  , 

"  tifical 
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"  tifical  dignity,  may  be  properly  addrefsed  in  terms  of 
"  admonition  and  exhortatioii."  Proceeding  in  purfu* 
ance  of  this  principle,  to  enumerate  the  good  qualities 
which  ought  to  confer  luftre  on  the  pontifical  throne,  he  re- 
minded  the  father  of  the  faithful,  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  be  juft,  merciful,  beneficent,  courteous, 
and  humble.  He  warned  him  to  beware  of  iycophants 
and  deceitful  detra6lors,'  who  frequently  betray  the  beft 
of  princes  into  dangerous  errors  ;  and  finally  lie  exhorted 
him  never  to  fell  for  money  thofe  honours  and  fources  of 
emolument  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  as  the  meed 
of  virtue.  Having  enlarged  as  much  as  prudence  would 
permit  upon  the  head  of  admonition,  Poggio  thus  ikilful- 
ly  introduced  an  eulogium  on  the  virtues  of  his  patron. 
But  in  this  addrefs,  moft  holy  father  !  I  labour  under 
peculiar  difficulties;  for  my  knowledge  of  your  fingu- 
'*  lar  and  tranfcendant  virtues,  deprives  me  of  the  mofl 
copious  fubjecfts  of  difcourfe«  For  what  room  is  there 
for  the  adminiftration  of  exhortation  or  admonition  to 
you,  who  are  entitled  by  your  wifdom  to  admonifh 
"  others."  After  a  long  detail  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  pontiff,  the  orator  thus  proceeded.—"  I  may  juflly, 
"  and  without  the  imputation  of  flattery,  call  upon  you 
to  imitate  yourfelf — to  remember  by  what  arts,  and 
by  what  pradices,  you  have  reached  this  high  dignity, 
and  to  perfevere  in  that  line  of  conduA  which  has  led 
you  to  the  attainment  of  fuch  illuflrious  honours.  Let 
me  alfo  entreat  you,  mofl  holy  father,  not  to  forget 
your  ancient  friends,  of  which  number  I  profefs  my- 
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felf  to  be  one.  You  well  know  that  friendfhip  origi- 
nates in  a  iimilarity  of  fludies/  and  in  the  joint  culti- 
vation of  virtuous  principles.  Though  the  attainment 
of  high  authority  is  wont  to  ieparate  thofe  who  have 
been  united  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection,  yet  he 
ought  more  efpecially  to  retain  his  kind  regard  for  his 
former  afsociates^  who  does  not  feek  for  friends  amongft 
"  thofe  who  can  promote  his  interefts,  but  amongil  the 
*'  virtuous.  Forget  not  then  to  minifter  to  the  necefsi- 
'^  ties  of  your  ancient  companions,  feecome  the  ^pro- 
testor of  men  of  genius,  and  caufe  the  liberal  arts  to 
raife  their  drooping  heads.  You  fee  that  literature  is 
negle6led,  whilft  men  apply  themfelves  to  thofe  iludies 
which  convert  flrife  into  a  fource  of  gain.  Small  is 
the  number  of  thofe  who  are  inspired  with  the  love  of 
'^  fcience,  and  in  an  age  in  which  ambition  and  wealth 
are  more  highly  elleemed  than  virtue  and  probity,  they 
are  regarded  ^s  inglorious  and  ignoble.  From  you 
alone,  moft  holy  father,  we  expeA  a  remedy  for  thefe 
evils — for  you  alone  is  referved  the  honour  of  reftoring 
the  dignity  of  literature,,  and  of  providing  for  the 
"  welfare  of  the  learned."  After  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the^  pontiff  from 
his  encouragement  of  men  of  letters,  Poggio  adverted 
to  his  own  iituation  and  circumftances  in  the  following 
terms.  "  I  am  now  a  veteran  foldier  of  the  Roman 
court,  in  which  I  have  refided  for  the  Ipace  of  forty 
years,  and  certainly  with  lefs  emolument  than  might 
have  been  juftly  expeded  by  one  who  is  not  entirely 
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*'  defiitute  .of  virtue  and  of  beaming.  It  is  now  time 
for  me  to  /be  difcharged  from  the  ^rrice^  and  to  dedi- 
cate the  remaifider  of  my  did  agp  toiDLodHy  reft  aiiid  to 

"  mental  employment.     But  if,  mol|  h€Ay  father,  I  do 

*^  not  obtain  the  means  of  an  ho4(iourab}e  retiiemeist  from. 

^'  your  beoevolenoe,  I  knoiw  no{;  to  wiiiofe  >£vv)our  apd  as- 

^*  £ftance  I  can  lay  a  cA^im.'Y^J 

So  far  was  Nicolas  Y.  from  being  ofended  by  the 
freedom  with  which  Foggio  in  this  oration  reminded  him 
of  his  duty,  that  he  teftified  his  elleera  for  his  monitor  by 
conferring  upon  him  very  liberal  prefents.  So  noble  in- 
deed was  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff,  that  Fc^gio  de- 
clared, that  in  coniec^nce  of  the  generofity  of  this  en- 
lightened Maecenas,  he  regarded  himfelf  as  at  length  re- 
conciled to  fortune.^bj  The  genial  warmth  of  the  ibn- 
(hine  of  proiperity  did  not  however  cauie  Foggio  to  relax 
in  his  mental  exertions.  On  the  contrary,  the  profpeiS:  of 
honour  and  profit,  and  the  fpirit  of  emulation  excited 
by  the  fuccefs  of  his  learned  competitors,  ilimulatedhim, 
notwithftanding  the  advanced  period  of  life  to  which  he 
had  now  attained,  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  renewed  as- 
fiduity.     He  had  for  along  fpace  of  time  been  occafionally 

employed 
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(kf  ^  Optimi  iaDddfsiniique  viri  Nicolai  quinti  fumini  pontificU  beneficen- 
^  tit  id  effecit,  ut  jam  querelas  tecnporum  fint  prstereundac^  utque  in  |;ratiaai 
"  aliquando  cvtmfortunl  videar  redii&e."  Poggii  Opera,  p,  32. 
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employed  in  colle^ng  materials  for  a  Dialogue  orv  th^ 
Ficifokudes^  ojfT  Fortaihe.    Thefe.  materiala  he  now*  began 
to  airrange^  and^  havmg  finifliedand  careftiUy  eorK&edF 
hid  work,  he  fiibraitted  it  to  the  piibHc  in^>e6tion,  undetf 
the  patrona^  of  the  pontiff,  to  whcnn  he  refpe£h^ly  ia*- 
fcrifaed  it  b;p  a  dtfdieatorjr  epiiUe.     In  thi^  addre&  he  ds- 
feanted  on.  the  utility  of  hilixHty,  and  ^inted  oat  the  mo- 
ral tendency  of  his  Dialogue,  wUchr  by  demonikating 
the  infiiability  of  human  things,  would  repreis  the  confi- 
dence of  pride,  and  the  afpiring  views  of  ambition.     He 
remarked  that  the  fubje6t  of  the  work   which  he  now 
prefented  to  his  patron,  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
Dialogue  on  the  tInhalLjiineJs  of  Princes,  which  he  had 
formerly  dedicated  to  him,  and  that  it  confequently  had 
a  peculiar  claim  to  his  protection.     He  moreover  remind- 
ed his  illuftrious  friend,  that  though  in  his  ecclefiafCical 
capacity  he  might  be  regarded  as   beyond  the  reach   of 
misfortune,,  yet  as  the  fovereigns  of  the  temporal  domi- 
nions of  the  church,  the  pontiffs  themfelves  are  not  ex- 
empted from  the  common  lot  of  mortality ;  and  expres- 
fed  his  perfuafion,  that  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
diilrefses  of  his  predecefsors,  he  would  learn  the  falutary 
lefson  of  caution,  faj 

The  opening  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Ficijsitudes  of 
Fortune,  is  Angularly  grand  and  interefting.     It  exhibits 
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Poggio  and  his  confidential  a&ociate  Antonio  Luico,  fa- 
tigued by  the  infpe6lion  of  the  remains  of  Roman  magni- 
ficence, repofing  themfelves  amidft  the  venerable  ruins  of 
the  qapitol,  which  commands  a  profpe6l:  of  almoft  the 
whole  extent  of  the  city.  After  Antonio  has  gazed  for 
a  few  minutes  upon  the  wafte  of  years,  he  exclaims  with 
a  figh,  "  How  unlike,  Poggio !  is  this  capitol  to  that 
"  which  Maro  fimg,  as — 

*'  Changed  from  horrid  thorn  to  glittering  gold/* 

The  gold  has  now  difappeared,  and  thorns  and  briars 
refume  their  reign.     When  I  confider  our  prefent  fitu- 
ation,  I  cannot  but  remember  how  Caius  Marius,  the 
pillar  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  he  was  baniihed 
from  his  country,  landed  in  Africa,  and  feated  himfelf 
''  amidft  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  where  he  meditated  upon* 
the  fate  of  that  city,  and  could  not  determine  whether 
he  himfelf,  or  the  rival  of  Rome,  afforded  a  more  flxik- 
ing  fpe6lacle  of  the  inftability  of  human  things.     But 
"  with  refpeA  to  the  devaftation  of  Rome,  there  is   no- 
"  thing  to  which  it  can  be  compared.     The  calamity 
**  which  has  befallen  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  exceeds 
in  magnitude  every  misfortune  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory . — It  is  a  truly  lamentable  circumftance,  that 
this  city,  which  formerly  produced  fo  many  illuftrious 
heroes  and  commanders,  the  parent  of  fuch  fignal  vir- 
"  tues,  the  nurfe  of  arts,  the  ihventrefs  of  military  dis- 
cipline, the  pattern  of  fanftity,  the  eftabliflier  of  laws, 
the  prote(9:refsx)f  good  morals,  the  queen  of  the  nations, 
fiiould  now  by  the  injuftice  of  fortune,  riot  only  be 
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"  ftripped  of  her  dignity^  but  ihould  alfo  be  doomed  to 
*'  the  moft  wretched  fervitude,  and  ihould  become  fo  de- 
formed and  abje6l:;  as  to  exhibit  no  traces  of  her  former 
grandeur^  except  what  are  to  be  found  in  her  ruins. *Ya^ 
Thefe  obfervations  lead  Poggio  to  remark  how  wonder- 
fully few  are  the  veftiges  of  ancient  art  which  remain  in  i 
the  extenfive  precinfts  of  Rome.  Of  thefe  veftiges  he 
gives  a  complete  add  interefting  catalogue,  which  aftbrds 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  appearance  of :  the  ruins  of  • 
Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  clofe  of  this  enu- 
meration,  Lufco  refumes  his  refledions  on  the  mutability 
of  Fortune,  on  which  Poggio  inquires  of  his  friend  what 
he  means  by  that  term.  In  anfwer  to  his  queftion, 
Lufco  gives  the  Ariftotelian  definition  of  Fortune,  de- 
fcribing  it  as  an  accidental  caufe,  and  (ays,  that  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  happen  by  Fortune  which  happen  to  man  con- 
trary to  his  defign  and  intention.  To  this  definition  he 
obferves  that  Aquinas  accedes.  Poggio,  reniarking  that 
we  fpeak  of  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  or  Caelar, 
though  they  laid  plans  to  accomplifh  what  they  effeAed, 
objects  to  the  foregoing  definition,  in  the  place  of  which 
Antonio  fubftitutes  another,  which  attributes  events  that 
are  commonly  efteemed  fortuitous,  to  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  God.  After  this  preliminary  conversation, 
Poggio  proceeds  briefly  to  recount  fome  ancient  examples 
of  the  mutability  of  Fortune,    and  then   defcribes  the 
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ailpni&idag    fu^ce&   of   tite    alrqifi;  of;  Tadnisidaiiet    pind 
the  calamttiesi  6£  B^j&aet..    He  t&en  te<|)ieiil$  Aniomo 
to-  detail  £!>m€  o£  the  rmicMte^  piking  laodeim!  inilaneeaof 
a.  cal^iiiiJbf>u^  teveijfe  of  circumftancesi.    With  Hub  re--' 
queft;  Lufcof  coimpU^r  and  tlaift;  ittft^ncea  whi<ili'  he:  r6* 
c0tiQt&  QKrcupjt  thei  wh)9ie:  of  tbis  feeond  bodk  M^  the^Diar 
logue^.  ihi  whidb  vaoknis  changes^  which;  ha4  takeor  place 
iai  different:  partsi  o£  •  Enirc^^.  and  p^iiticYilarly  in  Italy^; 
firoiBi  the  year  137^7  ^  to  tdie  period  q£  the^deadur  o£  Martuu 
Y.  ane;  narirated  witib  great.  pei3%iouity  amb  elegadGe. — 
Ibe:  thiixL  book  comfKrises?  a&i  ejotertaining  epitome  o£  &e 
hiilKwy  o^  Italj:  during  bhe:  pontoficate  of  £ug<smu&.  lY. 
The  fouftth  book  is  not  itruMy  relevant  to  the  ibbjedl  o€ 
thiA  dialQgne>.  and  ought  t!o  be:  cmifidtfred  as^a .  feparate* 
and'  detochedi  compofitioqt.^      Iticonfiaimfi  aa  aceouat  o£ 
Ferfia  and  Indian,  which  Foggio  colletiled  fcooi  tthe;iianrar- 
tive  of  NiccdjOrCbntU  a  Yenet^an^  .whorin  the  counfe  of 
a.pi^reg>rinatiQn  of  twenty-five;  yearS).  had  ]^enetrated  inb^ 
the^Kgions  fijtuated:  beyond  the  Ganges.     Thifi  holdlad'^ 
venturer  having,   dnning  his  cefidence  in  Ai^ia^j  been: 
obliged  toj  abjure  the  Chriftiaa  faith,  immediately  after 
hisretucn  to  Italy^  repaired  to  the pontificaL court  to fcdi-^ 
cit  from*  EugeniuslY..  the  rsmilsion  of  his:  fin  ©£  apo^lacy. 
On  this  occaiion.  Poggio  pcocured  front  him  aa  acGbuitt 
of  his  route,  andof  hi&obfervations.onthe  manners,,  cut 
toms,  and  nafcunal  hiftory  of  the  eaftem  nations.     This  ac-^. 
count  he  digefted  into  a  narrative,  which  will  be  found 
not  a  little  amufing  by  the  modern  inquirer,  and  mull 

have 
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ihaTe  excited  an  exti^Fdinary  degree  oi  attention  at  tbe 
time^of  Jt6  puMication. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Vicifsitudes  ofFartime^  is  tJie 
ma&,  interefting  of  the  -wovkiA  of  Poggio«  It  inculcates 
tnaxims  of  fubliine  ^hilofophy,  enforced  by  a  detail  of 
{iplendid  and  ftriking  'events.  The  account  which  it  con^ 
tains  of  the '<^hges  which  took  piace  in  Italy  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuries,  prefents  a  fuccindl  and  clear  view  of  the 
^litics  of 'that  period  ;  and  the  journey  of  the  Venetian 
ttaveller  merits  the  attentive  perufal  of  the  curious  in- 

qnir^r  into  thehiftory  of  man.^a^ 

♦ 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Vi^ 
eifsitudes  of  Fortune,  Poggio  gave  a  ftrtking  proof  of 
the  confidence  with  which  he  relied  on  the  protection  of 
the  pontiff,  by  publilhing  a  Dialogue  on  Hy/iocrijy. 
The  aftonilhing  boldnefs  with  which  he  lafhed  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  clergy  in  this  compofition  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed.  Had  he  ventured  to  advance  the  fenti  merits 
which  it  contains  in  the  days  of  Eugenius,  he  would  in 

aU 


(aj  Poggio*s  narrative  of  the  difcovcric«  made  by  Niccolo  Conti  was 
tranflated  into  the  Portugueze  language^  by  the  command  of  Emanuel  I.  king 
of  Portugal.  From  the  Portugueze  verfion,  an  Italian  tranflatlon  was  made  by 
Giambattista  Ramufio,  who  inferted  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  coUefkion  of 
voyages  and  travels,  printed  in  folio  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1588.  A  fmall 
portion  of  the  £rft  book  of  the  dialogue  De  Varielate  Fortune,  containing  the 
defcription  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  is  printed  in  the  Bafil  edition  of  the  works 
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all  probability,  have  expiated  ^  bis  temerity  by  the  forfeit 
of  his  life.  The  predecefsor  of  Nicolas. felt  little  venera- 
tion for  learning,  and  he  united  in  his  charaAer  the  reft- 
lefsne&  of  ambition,  and  the  rigour  of  r/digious  aufterity. 
As  the  manners  of  a  coutt  uniyerfaUy  take  their  com- 
plexion from  thofe  of  the.  fovereign,  the  retinue  of  Eu- 
genius  was  crowded  with  ecclefiailics  who  afsiduouily 
endeavoured  to  rife  to  preferment  by  afsuming  a  faniftity 
of  deportment  which  they  well  kn,e^  to  be  the  i*eady 
paisport  to  the  favour  of  the  pontiff.  Thefe  men  who 
attempted  to  difguife  their  pride  under  the  garb  of  humi- 
lity, arid  who,  whilft  they  made  a  public  profefsion  of 
excefsive  piety,  fecretly  indulged  th^mfelves  in  the  grois- 
eft  debauchery,  Poggio  had  long  regarded  with  contempt 
and  indignation,  and  in  his  Dialogue  on  Hyliocri/y  he 
attacked  them  with  all  the  feverity  of  farcailic  wit.  This 
dialogue  he  infcribed  to  one  of  his  friends,  named  Fran- 
cefco  Aretino,  to  whom  he  obferved  in  his  prefatory  ad-^ 

drefs. 


of  Poggio.  A  manufcript  copy  of  the  entire  dialogue  was  difcovered  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  nephew  of  pope  Alexander  VIII.  by 
Lionardo  Adami  da  Bolfena,  who  began  to  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.  Lionardo 
having  died  before  he  had  finifhed  the  tranfcript  of  the  fird  book,  the  execution 
of  his  d^iign  was  completed  by  the  Abate  Domenico  Giorgi  da  Rovigo,  who 
finiihed  the  tranfcript  of  the  dialogue,  illudrated  it  with  notes,  and  fubjoined 
to  it  fifty-fevcn  of  Poggio's  epiflles,  which  had  not  yet  fecn  the  light.  Under 
the  fuperintendence  of  the  Abate  Oliva,  the  work  thus  prepared,  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  4to.  an.  1723,  by  Couftellier. 

Zeno  Diss.  Voss.  torn,  i.  p.  40.  Dtminici  Georgii  PrcBfatio  ad  Poggii  Hist,  de 
Fariet,  Fort. 
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di^fs,  that  as  he  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  difplaj  the 
deipicable  nature  of  avarice^  he  had  lately  undertaken  to 
defcribe  in  its  true  colours,  hypocrify,  a  vice  of  a  much 
more  odious  complexion.  He  alfo  intimated  to  Francef- 
co  that  he  was  fully  apprized,  that  by  the  publication  of 
die  work  which  he  then  tranfmitted  to  him,  he  ihould 
give  very  great  offence :  but  at  the  fame  time  he  farc^i- 
cally  remarked,  that  they  who  complained  of  the  feverity 
of  his  animadverfions  would  virtually  acknowledge  them- 
felves  guilty  of  the  crime  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
hold  up  to  general  reprobation. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  dialogue  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Poggio  was  accuftomed  to  take  frequent 
joumies  to  Florence ;  on  which  occaHons  his  firft  vifit  'was 
generally  paid  to  Carlo  Aretino — ^that  the  laft  time  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  paying  his  refpeds  to  that  eminent 
fcholar,  he  found  him  in  his  library  engaged  in  reading 
Plato's  Politia— ^nd  that  after  the  cuftomary  interchange 
of  civilities.  Carlo,  inquiring  into  the  Hate  of  the  Roman 
court,  aiked  him  whether  it  was  as  much  frequented  by 
hypocrites  as  it '  formerly  wasi,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Eugenius.  To  this  inquiry  Poggio  anfwered,  that  the 
reign  of  hypocrites  was  come  to  an  end.  Carlo  rejoicing 
in  this  information,  uttered  a  vehement  philippic  againft 
hypocrify,  which,  he  obferved,  was  more  feverely  re- 
proved by  Jefus  Chrift  than  any  other  vice,  Diiplaying 
its  evil  conlGequences,  he  remarked  that  hypocrify  tends* 
^  Hhh  to 
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to  deftroy  confidence  between  man  and  manj   and,  to 
throw  ^fpicion  on  virtue  itfelf. 


After  the  detail  of  this  converfationi  Poggio  intro* 

duces  as  a  third  interiocutor,  Jeronimo  Aretino^  Abbot 

of  Santa  Fiore,  an  ecclefiaftic  of  confiderable  learning 

and  of  unblemiihed  manners,  who  is  reprefented  as  nn*, 

expe&edly  paying  a  vifit  to  Carlo.     On  the  arriyal  ot 

Jeronimo,  Poggio  obferves,  that  as  this  re(pedable  dig-* 

nitary  had  fpent  fo  large  a  portion  of  his  days  amongft 

the  clergy,  he  muil  be  well  qualified  to  detail  the  cha- 

ra6terifi:ics  of  hypocrify.     This  talk,  however,  Jeronimo 

declines,  as  being  an  invidious  one,  and  attended  with  no 

fmall  degree  of  danger*     But  at  the  folicitation  of  his 

friends,  and  under  the  afsurance  of  fecreiy,  he  proceeds 

to  advert  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  hypocrite,  which 

he  defines  as  a  term,  ufed  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  a  man 

who,  for  the  promotion  of  fome  evil  purpofe,  pretends 

to  be  what  he  is  not     This  defijiition  he  obferves,  in- 

eludes  not  merely  pretenders  to  extraordinary .  iandtity, 

but  impoftors  of  every  fpecies.     Carlo  however  wilhes  to 

limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  religious  deceivers,  whom 

he  thus  defcribes — *'  They  who  aisume  the  appearance  of 

'^  uncommon  ian6)imomioufhefs,    who  walk  the  ilreets 

'^  with  fqualid  countenances,    in  thread-bare  garments^ 

'^  and  with  naked  feet — who  afied  to  defpiie  money— 

**  who  are  continually  talking  about  Jefus  Chrift — who 

"  wifli  to  be  efteemed  virtuous,  whilft  their  deeds  do  not 

**  correfpond  with  their  outward  appearance — who  fe- 

*'  duce 
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''  duce:  fooliih  women — who  quit  their  cloiilers,  and  tra* 
'•  rel  up  and  down  the  country  in  quefl  of  fame — who 
'*  m&ke  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  abflinence — who  de- 
^'  ceive  and  defraud — thefe  men,  I  think,  may  be  juftly 
**  denominated  hypocrites/*    After  this  delcription  of  the 
diaraAer  of  a  hypocrite,  Poggio  propofes  the  queition, 
whether  men  who  axe  thus  ^ilty  of  impoflure  are  not 
lefs  dangerous  to  fociety  than  thofe  who  openly  profefs  to 
deipiie.  the  obligations  of  morality,  lince  whatever  vices 
hypocrites  may  privately  pra6tife,  they  inculcate  upon 
otbers  the:  principles  of  virtue,  and  endeavour  to  palliate    . 
that  rery  crimes  by  attributing  the  commifsion  of  them 
to  good  motives.    This  laft  remark  gives  Carlo  occafion 
to  detail  feveral  fcandalous  anecdotes  of  certain  ecclefi- 
afiics  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  aullerity,  had  in* 
dulged  themfelves  in  the  mofl  abominable  gratification  of 
their  appetites.     In  the  fequel  of  his  J^eech,  Carlo  utters 
an  eloquent  in  vei9ive  againU  the'  ambition  of  the  clen^  who 
then  frequented  the  Roman  court.   Poggio  concurring  with 
him  in  fentiment,  attacks  the  popular  preachers  of  that 
time.     He  next  animadv^rte  upon  the  begging  friars,  the 
confe&ors,  and  the  ecdefiaftics  who  pretend  to  an  extra*" 
ordinary  degree  of  temperance  and  maceration  of  the 
flelh.     In  fpeaking  of  this  lafl  defcription  of  hypocrites, 
he  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  Auguftine  friar  who  under- 
took to  fubfifl  for  eight  days  upon  the  holy  wafer  ufed  in 
the  eucharift,  and  who  aAually  quitted  his  cell  at  the 
end  of  the  jprefcribed  term  in  perfectly  good  health,  and 
without  the  leaft  diminution  of  his  corpulency.     This 

•  H  h  h  2      ^  impoflor. 
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impoilor  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  apparently  miracu-' 
lous  abftinence ;  but  after  the  lapfe  of  fome  years  iit:  wfts 
dilcovered,  that  in  fpite  of  the  vigilance  of  his  guards^  he 
had  conveyed  into  his  apartment  a  quantity  of  bread  fa* 
turated  with  wine,  which  he  had  inj^ded  into  his  large 
leathern  girdle,  and  that  he  had  moreover  provided  him-* 
lelf  with  candles  compofed  of  fugar,  flightly  coated  over 
with  wax,  which  afforded  him  a  plentiful  fupply  of  nou* 
riihment.  When  Poggio  has  finilhed  his  remarks.  Carlo 
attacks  the  Fratres  Objervantice,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  dialogue  is  occupied  by  ilridures  on  jthe  charader  and 
condu<%  of  feveral  individuals  who  had,  during  the  time 
of  Poggio*s  refidence  in  the  Roman  •  court,  diftinguiihed 
themfelves  by  the  gravity  of  their  <kmeanour,  and  by  the 

iandiity  of  their  religious  profelsion./a^ 

'  ''  '  .        * 

The  talent  of  iarcaftic  wit  which  Poggio  difplayed 
in  this  dialogue,  and  in  his  inve6kives  againft  Franceico 
Filelfo,  in  all  probability  cauied  Nicolas  V.  to  delegate 
to  him  the  talk  of  drawing  up  a  philippic  agsuinfl  Amedaeus 
of  Savoy,  who,  under  the  title  of  Felix,  perfifted  in 
claiming-  the  honours  of  the  pontificate.  On  the  death  of 
Eugenius,  this  antipope  had  endeavoiu*ed,  by  proceeding 
to  the  ele&ion  of  cardinals,  and  by  the  mifsion  of  embas- 

iadors 


(aj  Fasciculus  Rer.  Expet.  ei  Fugiend,  torn.  ii.  p.  570—583.  An  edition  of 
Leonardo  Aretino  and  Poggio's  dialogues  on  hjpocrify  was  publiibed  by 
HieronTmus  Sinceros  Lotharingus,  ex  typographid  Anissonul,  Lugduni^  1679*- 
tn  i6« 
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iadors  to  fevcral  of  the  Chriftian  powers,  to  vindicate  his 
ri^ts,  as  the  only  li^itimate  fuccefsor  of  St.  Peter,  (^a^ 
Nicolas  naturally  watching  the  conduA  of  his  compe^ 
titor  with  a  jealous  :eye/  not  only  aipied  at  his  devoted 
head  the  thunders  of  the  churchy  but  threatened  to  de- 
prive himof  t^ie  fovereignty  of.  Savoy,  which  he  deilined 
as  the  rei^ard  of  Charles,;  king  of  France,,  whom  he  foli- 
cited  tp!aj&i^  hinr  in,  ^he  fubju]^tion  of  the  pertinacious 
fchifroatic^ftj  Eagerly  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  his 
jnafler,  Poggio  attacked  the  offender  in  a  long  invedive. 
A  few  ex,tra(9ts  from  this  compofition  will  4emon(trate, 
that  in  the  impartiality  of  his  acrimony,  he  did  not  treat 
the  ducal  hermit  of  Ripaille  with  more  lenity  thaa  he 
had  fliown  to  the  humble  profeftor  of  rhetoric. 
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his  exordium  he  fays,  "  I  cannot  fupprfcfs  the  grief 
"  which  I  feel  wheUi  I  fee  another  Cerberus,  whom  we 
thought  tp  have  beien  lulled  alleep,  ne^wly  roufed  from 
the  infernal  regions  to  the  difhirbance  of  religion,  and 
"  the  deflrudion  of  the  church.  For  what  true  believer 
is  not  deeply  a^ded  with  forrpi/f ,  when  he  beholds  a 
rapacious  wolf  who  was  formerly  fed  on  the  blqod  of 
the  faithful,  now  putting  on  the  femblance  of  a  lamb, 
for  the  purpofe  of  invading,  under  the  guife  of  humi* 
lity,  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  he  has:  in  vain 

.       '*  attadted 
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(a)  Poggii  Opera,  p,  1 59. 

(bj  Muratari  Jnnaii,  torn,  ix.  p.  412. 
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"  attacked  by  open  violence.  Who  is  there  that  does 
'^  not  lament  that  ia  golden  calf,  let  up  by  an  ftisembly 
^*  of  abandoned  men,  to  the  di%race  of  the  faith^  in 
*'  contempt  of  Chrift  and  his  do6bine,  ihould  under  the 
pretence  of  peace,  endeavour  by  his  envoys  and  letters 
to  pervert  the  minds  of  faithful  and  upright  princes 
'^  from  the  true  belief?  Who  would  nof  caH  tijpon  God 
^'  tapiihifli  fuch  hypocrify,  liich  villainy,  6ich  biafenefe  ? 
Who  would  not  deteft  the  perverter  of  vfhe  faith,  the 
enemy  of  religion,  the  author  of  fchiffin,,  the  -high- 
prieft  of  malignity. — ^This-  is  the  ifiue  of  bis  afieded 
^<  iknmy  of  manners,  his  relinquiiliment  of  the  woM, 
*^  his^  folitary  retirement,  in  which  He  pretended  to  dedi- 
*'  cate  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God  for  the  purpofe  of 
**  Ihamefully  demonflrating  his  infidelity;  in  which  he 
<'  ai^rayed  bimfelf  in  humble  apparel,  in  ordfer  that  he 
might  afterwards  like  a  roaring  lii^tk,  fefeking  Whobd  hie 
might  devour,  deftroy  all  religion;  excite  a  fchifmi 
^'  and  rend  the  unfeamed  garment  of  Chri^**** 
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Having  thus  put  in  a  railing  accuiatibn  agjatift  Ame- 
daeiis,  Poggio  proceeded  to  utter  a  philippic  againft  the 
members  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  who  had  attempted  to 
raife  'him  to  the  pontificate.  "  I  wonder,'*  fays  he, 
^'  that^  any  one  is  fo  void  of  underftandfng  as  to  believe, 
that  any  thing  good  could  proceed  from  that  fiiik  of 
iniquity,  the  fynagogue  of  Bafil.  Is  there  any  one  fo 
foolifh  as  to  imagine  that  this  conventicle  of  repro* 
bates  could  produce  any  thing  but  a  monllrous  birth, 

<*  or 
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or  tbat  it  has  any  authority  to  ordain  the  mcaneft  prieft, 
much  lefs  to  create  a  pontiff,  except  the  authority 
which  it  may  hare  deriyed  from  the  devil  and  his  fol* 
lowers  ?  For  who/'  lays  be,  *'  is  ignorant  of  the  cha* 
raAer  of  that  tumultuary  band  of  moft  debauched 
men  ?  Who  does  not  know  what  fort  of  people,  how 
*'  nefarious,  how  abandoned,  how  wicked,  were  afsem- 
"  bled  in  that  fink  of  iniquity — ^apoftates,  fornicators, 
"  ravifibers,  deferters,  men  conviifted  of  the  moil  ihame- 
'^  fill  crimes,  bla^hemers^  rebels  againft  God  and  their 
♦*  iuperiors.  .  Fipaily,  the  mob  which  was  congregated  at 
-":  Bafil  confided  of  the  fcum  of  the  earth,  who  were 
hired  by  you  with  bribes,  and  repaired  to  that  city  in 
order  to  gratify  their  evil  pafsions,  and  to  obtain  a  li- 
cenfe  for  tranfgrefsion.  There  attended  as  the  execu- 
"  tors  of  their  decreesv  cooks,  butchers^  tailors,  fifh- 
mohgears,  :inni-beepers,  apothecaries— ^in  fiiort,  a  bar- 
barous colleAion  of  filthy  rabble,  who  from  taverns 
and  eating^houles  invoked  the  holy  fpirit,  for  the  pious 
purpofe  of  caufing  a  divifion  amongft  .Chriflian  people.*' 
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From  iuch  an  afsembly  as  this,  Poggio  chferytd  that 
toothing  ialutary  could  proceed,  fince  a  bad  tree  can  ne- 
ver bring  forth  wholefome  fruit.  After  ridiculing  the 
fleps  which  Amedaeus  had  taken  to  eiiabliih  his  authority, 
and  charging  him  with  endeavouring  to  promote  his  own 
interefl  by  the  arts  of  corruption,  he  reminded  him  that  he 
^  was  now  deferted  by  the  few  partizans  who  had  former- 
ly efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  that  all  the  princes  of  Chrif- 
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tendom  had  declared  themfelves  in  ^vour  of  Nicolas.- 
Since  this  is  the  cafe/'    contintied  he,  ^^  what  have 
you    left    but    empty    hopes:    why    then    do   you 
trouble   kings    and  princes?    why  do  you  continue 
to  weary  their  ears,   and   to  tempt  them   by  your 
evil  pradices?    why  do    you    call    all   people    your 
fons,   when .  nobody  acknowledges  you  as  a  father, 
'*  Awake  from  your  long  flumber,  and  confider  that  you 
''  were  once  a  Chriftian.     Return  to  that  faviour  whom 
you  have  renounced.     Peter  the  chief  of  the  apoilles 
once  denied  his  Lord,  and  obtained  pardon  by  a  con- 
feision  of  his  crime.     Imitate  his  contrition,  arid  ac- 
knowledge  that  you  have  finned  againil  the  Lbrd.*    No 
longer  wifli  to  deceive  yourfelf  or  the  people  of  Chrift. 
"  Confefs  that  you  are  what  you  are.     Refiime  your  an- 
cient manners  and  your  former  life :  enter  upon  a  train 
of  thought  worthy  of  a  good  man :  return  into  favour 
with  God,  and  gain  the  good  will  of  men :  cailoff  the 
burthen  of  confcience  which  muft  of  necefsity  Veigh 
heavy  upon  you  day  and  night :   begin  to  be  wife  in 
your  old  age :  lay  afide  foreign  ornaments,  and  diveft 
"yourfelf  with  a  good  grace  of  the  honours  which  you 
"  have  fo  bafely  feized :  confult  for  your  reputation,  your 
"  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  your  hoary  hairs.     Conlider 
for  a  moment  what  men  fay  and  think  of  yoii.     AH  the 
world  execrates  the  fchifm,  and  you  the  fower  arid  in^ 
iligator  of  it«  Walh  away  then  this  ftain,  this  dilgrace  ta 
your  family.     Suffer  not  poflerity  to  abhor  you  as  the 
origin  of  fhife.     If  you  Contemn  the  judgment  of  men^ 
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if  yom  deipife  .i^i^j;  jf^^t  remember  that  Qpd  fibers 
no;  wickc^r^i?  ^qjH?^,^^^  Rem^mbe^,  that 

if  you  4q  qpt  ^;epent,,r j^oji  •\WJX\j  incur  the. pain  of  dam- 
nation, '  Other,  jpuniihmenjts,  arc  comparatively  light, 
becanf^ ,  th^.^endure  hut  for  a  fqafon.  But  the  foiil, 
when  p^qclollj  i^Sj^lqft;  tp.all,^t^r|iity;  and  unlels.you 
*'  repent,^,^ypv  Mi:ill  he.dpqjmed.^w  herefiarchg, 

,  .T^e£e  ai)i^d^f;lipn3  <^  conduct  of 

y^nedse^  and^h^s^al^ettors,  ^wjef^^/cal^^  inflame  re- 

fentji^e^^t  rather  thajnt©  prepare  llie.'^  for  conciliation. 
The  jgapi^^irit  [of  JSficpla^fuggefted  meafures  much  more 
conducive  to  tlie  extinftion  of  the  fchifm^  By  the  grant 
of  a  .cardinal's  ^tj .  and  die  privilege  of  precedence  in  the 
conclave,  >the  antipope  was  induced  to  renounce; , .  the 
equivocal  honours  which  he  held  by  fo  dubious  a ,  title^ 
and  to  reader  homage  to  his  rival,  as  the  true  fuccefsor 
of  St.  Peter.  After  the  fulfilment  of  thefe  terms  of  paci- 
fication, which  were  concluded  in  the  year  1 449,  Ame- 
daeus  retired  to  his  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  where  he  de-  a.  D.  1449. 
voted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  works  of  piety,  and  in 
the  neighbovrhood  of  which  h^  terminated  his  mortal  ca- 
reer on  the  feventh  of  January,  \A5l.(hJ 
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(aj  Poggii  Opera,  p,  155—^164. 

fb)  Muratori  Annali,  torn.  ix.    p.  431. 
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Nicolasbeing  thus  freed  fromih^  Tei^aCibh  and  appre- 
heniion  which  had  been  exohed  tn^Ui^  mind  by  the  claims 
of  liis  rivafl,  apjflied  hiiflielf  M^ith  i^it^y^cd  Hpirit  to  the 
promotion  of  the  intereils  of  literature.  At  his  requeft, 
and  under  his  patronage^  the  fcholkrs^^fio  frequented 
his  court,  applied  themfelyes  Wit li  the  riibflT  camcft  afsi- 
duitj  to  the  Hudy  df  the  Gree'k  tongUe.  In 'Compliance 
with  the  wiihes  of  the  pontifi;  anid  in  eiiiulaitibh  of  hiis 
learned  afsociates,  Poggio  contributed  to  the  illuftration  of 
Grecian  literature,  b^  tranflating  into  !Latm  the  works  of 
Biodorus  Siculus,^^^  and  the  Cyropaedia  of  ienophon.^fr^ 
The  former  of  thefe  works  he  dedicated  to  Nicolas  V. 
"When  he  had  finifhed  his  verfion  of  the  life  of  Cyifus,  'he 
deliberated  for  fome  time  on  the  choice  of  a  patron  under 
whofe  auipices  he  might  fiibmit  it  to  the  ini^eiftion  of  the 
learned.  At  length  the  fame  of  the  fplendid  talents  and 
liberal  diipofition  of  Alfonfo,  king  of  Naples,  determined 
him  to  infcribe  his  tranflation  to  that  monarch,  ^e^  On  this 

occalion 
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(dj  This  tranilatton  of  Diodonu  Siculus^  was  printed^  Bononuie,  1472.  in 
folio.    Bandini  catahgus  Bibliotkec^e  Laurintiutne,  torn,  {u'p.SlQ. 
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fbj  Poggii  Hist  de  Fariei.  Forturue,  p.  3.    From  the  pre&toiy  remarks 

which  Poggio  prefixed  to  his  verfion  of  the  pjrropxdia^  and  which  are  quoted  by 

Bandini^  in  his  Catalogut  BibHotheae  taurentianm,  torn.  ii.  p.  85 1  j  it  fhoold 

feem,  that  by  omitting  many  of  the  dialogues  and  fpeeches^  he  had  confiderably 

abridged  the  work  of  Xenophon,  whofe  eight  books  he  Ead  comprefsed  into  ^x. 

An  Italian  tranflation  of  Poggio's  verfion  of  the  Cyropacdia,  noade  by  bis  ibft 

Jacopo,  was  publifhed  at  Florence  by  the  Junta,  an,  1521. 

•  •       ■        '  ■  .  • 

(ej  Facu  Optra,  p.  9i. 
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occafioii  fomeof  the.NeapoU^iMtii  ii^hplars  who  regarded 
Poggio  with  a  itjQiifidfirahle  dc^gree  <^  animofity,  gratified 
tllesir  malevolence,  fcrjr  yilifying  hi*  work  to  the  kingi 
whd  feelQS  X»  have  leat  tod  mady  an  ear  to  thdir  cenfures. 
Poggio  highly  reiented  tlua  condu<9:  of  Alfonfo,  whom 
he  fttgnuttiz^d  in  a  letter  to  Bartolomeo  Facio,  one  of  the 
learned  tm^  who  enjoyed  that  monarch's  favour  and  pro« 
te&ion»^iti^  as  a  prince  who  in  coniequence  of  his  own 

I  i  i  2  ignorance^ 


(a)  Bartolomeo  Fapio  was  a  native  of  Spesia,  a  6fr-port  in  the  Genoefe 
territory.  The  moil  curioos  inquirers  into  the  hiftory  of  literature,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  afcertain  the  precife  period  of  his  birth.  From  many  pafsages 
however  whicH  occur  in  his  works,  it  appears,  that  he  was  indebted  for 
infinndibxt  in  tiuB  Latin  and  Greek  langaageS'  to  Guaritio  Veronefe,  whom  he 
frequently  mentions  in  terms  of  affectionate  efteenu  Fado  was  on0^of  the 
numerous  aisemblage  of  ibholars  that  rendered  illuflrious  the  court  of  Alfonfo, 
king  of  Naples,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  diilinguiihed  honour.  During 
his  ofifidence  at  Na{4es/ tiie  jealoufy  of  Hvalihip  betiayed  him  into  a«  violent 
quarrel  witb  Lorenzo  Valla,  againft  whom  he  compofed,four  invectives.  The 
following  lift  of  his  other  works  is  extraded  from  his  life,  prefixed  by  Mehus 
to  an  edition  of  his  treatife  Deyiris  iUusirihua,  publiihed  at  Florence,  an.  1745. 

1.  De    hello   Veneto    Clodiano    ad    Joannem   Jacohutn   Spinulatn   lAher, 

2,  Attud  farifi  temporit  Mlum  Peneium,  -Wit^  printed '  together  with  the 

former. 

....  ••         .,  •••»• 

3i»  De  humanst  vHif  felicitate  ad  jHphonsum  Arragonum  et  Sicilice  regem, 

Hanovice,  iypU   FecheUanis,  l6li.    Post  epitonien  Felini  SdtidH  de  HegUus 

4.  De  4xcelUnAd  ei  pf^tstuniid  hominis.  This  workV'^^ich  is  erroneously 
afcribed  to  Plus  11.'  wis  printed,  together  with  the  prtceding  treatife, 
Htmaviee,  1611.  . 

5.  De  rehusgestis  ah  Alphonso  primo  Neapolitanorum  rege  Commentariorum 
Lihrix.    Lugduni,  156Q,  aptid  haredes  Sehastiani  Gryphu  in  M^.^^lhidtm, 
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ignorance;  gave  implfeiC  trfedit  to  the  opinions  of  others^ 
and^  declared,  that  he  woi4d  avkil  himfelf  4of  the  edarliell 
opporturiity  to  retrad  evcsry  thirfg  which  tid^hkd  iaid  in 
his  commendation;  ^a^  '  jThfi  indignant  Gamier  in  which 
he  commented  oh  the  cool  ftciptidfl  which  his  Verfion 
of  the  Cyropaedia  'had  experieiKied  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
evinced,  that  the  influence  of  age  had  not  abated  hisipirit. 
indeed  the  unreftrained  Ikenfe  of  his  fpeech,  ahotit  this 
time  betrayed  him  into  a  conteft  with  one  of  his  fellow 
labourers  in  the  field  of  literature,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  manifefted  not  only  the  petulance,  but  alfo  the 
prowefe  of  youth: 

The  antagonift  of  Poggio  on  this  oqcafion  was  George 
of  Trebifond,  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Candia,  who  adopted 
the  delignation  of  Tra/iezuntius,  qt  of  Trebifond,  in 
reference  to ,  the  refidence  of  his  anceflors.     He  was  in- 

I  ,  ■  ;  .       I  •  ..        •  ■ 

-.  »  •  •  _  '  ■  •  •• 

duced  to  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity  by.  theJ;ixvitation  of 

Francefco 


1^62  &r  1566.  The  feven  firfl  books  of  this  work  were  alfo  publifhed/  MaiUudt 
anno  1563^  a  Francisco  Philopono.  It  has  alfo  be^,  repainted  ia\  various 
colledions  of  Italian  hi&ory.  .  ..    .  > 

6.  Arriani  de  rebus  gesiis  Alexandri  Libri  yiiu  LaiinetidditU  Basiie^,  1539^ 
171^0.  a  Boberio  Winter.    Pisauri^  1508^    Lu^duni,  IS52h 

7.  EpisioUe.  Several  of  Facio's  eptftles  are  fubjoined  by  Mebus  to  his  editioB 
of  the.  treatife  De  yiris  illut.  It  is  juiily  obferved  by  Tiraboichi^  that  Facio's 
%le  is  much  more  elegant  than  that  of  any  of,  his  QOOtemporaiies*  Mehi 
Vita  Bartolomei  Facii'-^Tiraboschi  Storia  delta  Letter.  JtaU  .  torn*  ti^ 
p,  ii.  p.  80. 


faj  FadiOpera,  p.  99,  100,  lOl. 
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Francefco  Barbara,  who  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  procured 
him  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  amongft  the  citizens  of 
Venice,  ^a^  Having  made  a  competent  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  h^  went  to  Padua,  and 
afterwards  to  Vicenza,  in  which  latter  city  he  was 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  public  tutor.  ^6^  His  reii* 
dence^  in  .Vicenza  was  not  however  of  long  duration. 
Finding  himfelf  harrafsed  by  the  intrigues  of  .Guarino 
Veronefe,  who  regarded  him  with  fentiments  of  determin- 
ed hoftility,  he  gave  tip  his  profef^orihip,  and  repaiired  to 
Rotne,  in  which  city  he  arrived  in  the  year  lAsb.fcJ  His 
Venetian  friends  having  recommended  him  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Eugenius  IV.  that  pontiff  conferred  upon  him 
the  office  of  apdilolic  fecretary.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  office  under  Nicolas  V.  who  employed  him  in  trans- 
lating the  works  of  various  Greek  authors.  When 
however  Nicolas  bad  afsembled  at  his  court  the  moft 
accomplifhed  fcholars  of  the  time,  who  were  able  to  detect 
the  errors  of  literary  pretenders  by  the  touch-ftone  of 
enlightened  criticifm,  the  reputationof  Geoi^e  of  Trebilbnd 
began  rapidly  to  decline,  ^rf^  This  circumilance  probably 
had  an  unhappy  effeft  upon  his  temper,  and  by  rendering 

"         '  him 
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(aj  ApQstolo  Zeno  Dissert,  Fast,  torn,  ii.  p.  2. 

(h)  Ibid,  p,  4. 

(cj  Ibid. 

(d)  Hodius  de  Onecislllus.  p.  104. 
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him  apt  to  take  ofiencci  prepared  the  way^  for  his  qyarrd 
with  Poggio;  This  qiuairrel  took  place  in.  Fompey*^ 
theatre^  where  the  pontifical  fecretaries  were  a&embled 
for  the  pui!poie  of  corr^iSing  certain  officii  papers^  and 
wa9  occafioned  by  fome  fatiric  remarks  of  Foggio^  which 
provoked  George  of  Trebifond>  to  chaAife  him  by  a  violent 
blow  on  the  face.  Fo^o  did  not  tamely  fubmit  to  this 
indignity.  Accepting  the  appeal  to  arms^  he  repelled 
force  by'force^  and  the  confliA^  after  having  been  main^ 
tained  by  the  due  progreiaion  of  ignoble  weapons^,  was 
finally  referred  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  fword:./ti&^ 
A9  it  doea  not  appear  that  eitiher  tit  tSie  pai^tjies  received 
any  ieiiousr  hurt  in  this  rencounter^  it  is  probable  that  thejT 
were  prevented  from  proceeding  to-  mortal  extremities  by 
the  friendly  interference  of  the  by-iiande^.  The  ani^ 
madverliQns  of  his  rivak  were  however  fatal  to  the  peaxze 
of  Geoige  of  Trebifond^  wha  at  length  found  the  mutd^of 
the  pontiff  fo  much  alienated  from,  him,  thajt  be  thought 
it  expedient  to  quit  the  Roman  court.  He  acqocdtngl^ 
retired  to  Naples^  where  he  was  honourably  received  by 
king  Alfonfo.  But  in  the  year  1458,  the  good  officesr  of 
Filelfo  reflored  h\m  to^  the  favour  of  Nicolas  Y.^  who 
reinllated  him  in  his  ancient  iituation  in  the  Roman 
chancery.  ^&^ 

George 


faj  VallcB  Aniidotus  in  Poggium,  p.  42,    Poggii  Opera,  p.  222, 


ChJ  Hodius  de  Greeds  lllus.  p.  106. 


^ 
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'Gcoige  of  Trebifond  was  not  the  only  member  of  the 
court  of  Nicolas  V.  whom  Poggio  regarded  with  fenti- 
ments  of  enmity.  Tommafo  da  Rieti^  whom,  under  the 
deiignation  xyf  Eques  R^atinus,  he  had  ftigmatized  in 
the  letter  to  Liondlo  d'Efte,  which  is  quoted  in  the  ninth 
fehapter  of  this  work,  ihaving  provoked  him  to  hoftility,  he 
compoied  an  inve6liSne  againft  him,  a  copy  of  which  is 
ftill  extant  in  the  Laurentian  Library. f^o^ 

In  the  year  1450,  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  A.D.uso. 
ttfitr^EC^ed  to  Rome  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people.  As 
the  plague  was  at  this  time  raging  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
the  multitude  of  devotees  who  were  afsembled  to  aisift  at 
the  fplendid  folemnities  of  this  feftive  feafon,  rendered  the 
pontifical  capital  a  focus  of  infe&ion./bJ  As  foon  there- 
fore as  Nicolas  had  finiihed  the  cuftomary  religious  exer- 
cifes,  ^he  fled  from  the  impending  danger  to  Fabriano,  a 
town  iituated  in  the  Marca  d*Ancona.  Poggio  availed 
himfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  vifit  his  native  place,  where 
he  dedicated  his  leifure  to  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies, 

and 
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(a)  Bandini  Caialogus  Bihlioth.  LaUr.  torn.  iii.  p.  438. 

(bj  Muratori  Annali,  torn.  is.  p.  438.  Muratori  informs  m,  that  the  jay 
•ccafioDed  by  the  celebration  of  this  jubilee  experienced  only  one  interruption, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  following  accident.  As  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  people  were  returning  on  the  nineteenth  of  December  from  receiving  the 
pontifical  benedidipn,  they  were  on  a  fud^en  £o  much  alarmed  by  the  braying 
of  an  9&»  that  they  trampled  upon  each  other  in  fuch  precipitate  diforder,  that 
upwards  of  two  hundreid  periihed  in  the  throng. 
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and  to  the  enjoyment  of  fodal  i^terconrie  ;>f  itb  Jiis  {var- 

.  »    . 

viving  Tufcan  friends* :  , 

*  '.  ■  - .  »        •      t     • 

It  was  during  this  feafon  of  relaxation  from  the  duties 

of  his  office;  that  he  publiihedhiis  I^iher  Facetiarwn.  or 

^  colle<%ion  of  jocofe  tales.     In ,  the  ;prelj^c^  to ;  thii?  curioui^ 

mifcellanjj  he  intimates^  that  he.l^d  engaged  ip  a  work 

of  fuch  levity,  :with  a  view  of  cxercifing  Jiim^^ 

compoiition.  (a J  The  recording  of  thefe  witticiiins  revived 

'       in  his  recolleiStion  the  occurrenQe  qf  dfty s  of  pleafure 

which  were  paft,  never  to  return.    From  th0  poi^fcript  to 

the  Liber  Facetiarum  we  learn,  that  durii^  the  j^nti? 

ficatie  of  Martin  V.  the  officers.  of:the  Romftn  chancery 

were  accullomed  to  aiseniUe  iti  a  kind .  of  common  hall. 

In  this  apartment,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  qonver- 

fation  of  its  frequenters,  who  were  much  more  ftudipus 

of. wit  than  of  truth,  acquired  the  name" ofBug-ia^e/^^;^ 

they  difcufsed  the  new6  of  the  day^  aoji  amufed  theifi^ 

felves  by  the  cbmrnutiication  of  entertaining  anecdotes. 

On  thefe  occafions  they  indulged  thertifelves  in  the  utmod 

latitude  of  fatiric  remark,  dealing  out  their  iarcafms  with 

fuch  impartiality,  that  they  did  not  fpare  even  the  pontiff 

himfelf.  The  leading  orators  of  the  Bugiale  were,  Razelio 

of 


■'    I  '"■  ■ 


(aj  Poggii  Opera,  p;'420. 

*  ■     • 

Cb)  Bugiale  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  Bugia,  a  falfehoodj  and  is  in- 
terpreted by  Poggio  "  mendaciorum  officina-,**  i.  e^  the  manu&dory  of  lies. 
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of  JBolognau  Antonio  Lufco>  f'aj  CiAdo,  and  Poggio ;  and  the 
pointed  jeils  and  humorous  ilories  which  occuriied  in  the 
courfe  of  the  unfeftraio^d  converlatioris,  in  \^hich  thefe 
mirthful  fcribes  bore  a  princif^  part^  furniflied  the  greater 
pqrtion  of  the  materials  for  thp  ^iber  Facetiarum. (hj 

Kick  This: 


(a)  Antonio  Lufco  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law^ 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  feleded  as  a  proper  perfon  to  alkift 
Francefco  Barbaro  in  reyifing  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of  Vicenza. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  journey  to  that  place  he  overtook  a  Venetian,  inwhoiie 
company  he  rode  to  Siena,  where  they  took  up  their  lodgings  for  the  night. 
The  inn  was  crowded  with  travellers,  who,  on  the  enfuing  morning,  were  bufily 
employed  in  getting  their  horfes  out  of  the  flable,  in  order  to  purfue  their  jour- 
ney. In  the  midA  of  the  buftle,  Lufco  obferved  his  Venetian  friend  hooted  and 
(purred,  but  fitting  with  great  tranquillity  at  the  door  of  the  iqn.  Surprifed  ^t 
fteing  lum  thus  inadive,  he  told  him,  that  if  he  wifhed  to  become  his  fellow 
traveller  fgr^that  day'r  joomey^  he  mufl  make  hafb,  ashe  was  juft  going  to 
mount;  on  which  the  Venetian  faid,  "  I  ihould  be  happy  to  s|cc6mpaoy  you, 
*^  but  I  do  not  recoiled  which  is. my  horfe,  and  I  am  waiting  till  the  other 
**  gueHs  are  gone  in  order  that  I  may  take  the  beafl  which  is  left."  This  anec* 
dote  Lufco  communicated  to  his  fellow  fecvetariesj  end  Poggio  did  not  fall  to 
infert  it  in  his  Facetue.  The  horfeknanibip  pf  the  Venetians  appears  :to  have 
been  a  fruitful  fubjed  of  jpirth  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Bugiale.  The  follow- 
ing ftory  proves  what'utter  ignorance  of  equefbian  affairs  the  wits  of  the  pontifical 
chancery  imputed  to  that  ampfaibiMs  race  of  men.  ''  As  a  Venetian,"'  fays  Poggio, 
''  was  travelling  to  Trivlgi'on  ^'hired  bprfe,  attended  by '19  runiitag  footman,  the. 
"  fervant  received  a  kick  from  the  beafl,  and  in  the  fiiit  emotion*  o£  pain  took 
''  up  a  Hone  and  threw  it  at  the  aggrefsor;  but  mifsing  his  aim,  he  hit  his  mas- 
'*  ter  on  the  loins.  The  mader  looking  back,  and  feeing  hisattendant  limping 
*f:  after  him  at  fome  dif^ce,  .afked  htm  why  he  did  hot  qtiidcen:1ils  pac^.    Tlie 

''  fervant  excufed  himfelf  by  faying,that  the  horfe  had  kicked  him;  on  which 

■ '  ,       .      .  ,  » 

his  mailer  replied,  I  fee  he  is  a  vicious, beaf^  for  he  has  jufl  now  given  me  a 
fevere  kick  on  the  back."    Agostini  Jstoria  degli  Scrii.  FinixJom.  li.  p 
Poggii  Opera^  p.  444,  464. 

(if)  P^ggH  Opera,  p.  491. 
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.This  work  ia  highly  iuteVcftihg'^oh  dccbiiiit  of^'i^ 
anecdotieyr  which  it^  coi:rtaiiEi6  of  ietetial  ^iniuent  mett^ 
Tvhdflobriihed  during  the  fourteeMh  and  ^fifteenth  centii- 
lies.  In  the  eourfe  of  %t%  pi^fal/  we  ^d  that  many  axr 
humoirous  tale/ which  th^  tixbdeifn  j^fter  n^ttvates  as  the 
account  of  circumftances'  that  occurred  under  his  own 
obfervation,  were  of  the  number  of  thofe  which  ca^uied 
the,  walls  of  the  Bugiale  to  re-echo  with  laughter.  Like  all 
coUedioos  of  the  kind,  the  Liber  Facetiarum  eontainfi^ 
aimongft  a  nuniber  of  pieces  of  merit,  fdme  ftories,  in 
which  we  loo]$:  in  vain  for  the  pungency  of  wit.  When 
however  we  are  inclined  to  condemn  Poggio  as  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  chronicling  a  dull  joke,  we  fliould  remember, 
that  bons  mots  frequently  borrow  their  intereft  from 
aptnefs  of  intrQdu6tion,,  and  an  humorous  mode  of  delive- 
xy ;  and  that  though  the^  (pirit  of  a  witticifm,  which 
enliveixed  the  converfatipn  of  a  Lufpo  or  d  Cincio,,  may 
evaporate  when  it  is  committed  to  paper,  yet  at  the  time 
when  it  was  recsorded  by  Poggio,  it  fported  in  his  lecol- 
le<ftion  with  all  the  hilarity  of  its  crnconiitant  circum- 
itances.  But  too  many  of  the  Facetice  are  liable  to  a 
more  ferious  obje6lion.  than  that  of  duUnefs.  It  is  a^ 
flriking  proof  of  the  licentioufnefi  of  the  times,  that  an 
apoftolic  fecretary  who  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  and  efteem 
of  the  pontiff,  ihould  have  publiihed  a  number  of  ilories 
which  Qutrage  the  laws  of  decency,  and  put  modefty  to 
the  bltifh;  and  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
Ihould  have  tolerated  a  book,  various  paisages  of  which 
tend  not  merely  to  expofe  the  ignorance  and  hypocrify  of 

individuals 
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individuals  of  the  clerical  profefsion^  but  to  throw  lidicule 
on  the  moil  iacred  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church.  In 
the  feledion  of  the  Facetia,  Poggio  feems  totally  to  have 
forgotten  the  wholefome  advice  which  he  had  formerly 
beflowed  upon  Antonio  Beccatelli.  Recanati  indeed  en- 
deavours to  defend  his  fame,  by  fuggefting  the  idea,  that 
many  of  the  moil  licentious  flories  were  added  to  his 
collection  by  pofterior  writers ;  and  he  iupports  this  opi- 
nion by  aiserting,  that  he  has  feen  two  manufcript  copies 
of  the  Facetits,  in  which  many  of  the  obnoxious  paisages 
ip  queftion  are  not  to  be  found,  f^a^  The  validity  of  this 
defence  is  however  rendered  extremely  quellionable  by 
the  confideration  of  a  fa6l,  of  which  Recanati  was  probably 
ignorant,  namely,  that  Lorenzo  Yalla,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Antidotus  in  Poggium,  which  was  publifhed 
about  the  year  1452,  not  only  impeaches  the  Facetias 
of  blaiphemy  and  indecency;  but  recites,  by  way  of 
holding  that  work  up  to  reprobation,  the  moil  fcandalous 
flories  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  whole  col- 
ledion.(T)J 

It  has  been  afcertained  by  Monfieur  le  Grand,  that 
a  few  of  the  ilories  which  occur  in  the  Facetia,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Fabliaux ,  or  tales,  which  were  circulated 

K  k  k  2  in 
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(a)  Recanati  Vita  Poggii,  p.  xxiii. 

(Ij  Falke  Antidotus  in  Poggium^  p.  227,  228,  et  Siq. 
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in  various  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  PrOvenigal  bards -of  the 
twelfth  aind  thirteenth  centuries,  whoie  iportive  effiifions 
offyncy,  fiirniihed  a  rich  fund  of  materials  for  the.  poets 
and  novelifts  of  Italy  iand  of  England./a^ 
*  The 


faj  Fabliaux  ou  Contes  du  xii.  €t  du  xiii.  Steele,  Falles  ei  Romans  du  xiii. 
iraduits  ou  extraits  dapris  plusieurs  manuscrits  du  temsi  avec  des  notes  Ais/o- 
riques  et  critiques,  et  les  imitations  qui  ont  iti  faites  deces  contes  depuis  leur 
origine  jusqu*  dk  nos  jours,  Nouvelle  Edition,  augment^e' d^une. dissertation  sur 
les  Troubadours,    Par.  M.  Le  Grand,    En  cin!q  torn  in  IB,  a  Paris,  l^SI- 

For  the  following  enumeration  of  the  ^ace^ks  of  Poggio^  which  appear  to 
ccMrrefpond  with  fome  of  the  Fabliaux,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendly  diligence 
of  the  Rev.  John  GrefwelU  mafler  of  the  college  fchool  at  Manchefter. 

The  firft  occurs  in  tom.l,  p.  299  of  the  l^a^/iaujr/ entitled  La  CuloHe  da 
Cordeliers,  and  is,  with  fome  variations  in  the  commencement,  the  Braccce  Divi 
Francisci  of  Poggio,  p.  2Z6,  a£  the  fmall  edition  of  IJQS.  In  vol.  iii,  p.  107,  Le 
Testament  de  V  Ane,  is  in  Poggio*s  Facet,  p,  A5,  Canis  Testamentum,  Same  'vol. 
p,  197,  Du  Villain  et  de  sa  femme,  is  in  Poggio,  p,  69,  the  Mulier 
Demersa,  whofe  body  is  to  be  (ought  for  as  floating  againft  the  current.  Fol,  in. 
p,  301.  JDu  pri  tondu  i  alias  de  la  femme  contrariante,  is  ibt  Pertinaeia  Mu" 
liebris,  in  the  Facetice,  p,  68.  Again,  vol,  iii.  p.  292,  Le  Meunier  d^Aleus,  is  in 
Poggio  the  flory  entitled  Quinque  Ova,  p,  27s,  of  the  FacetUse,  Fol.  iv,  p. 
192,  Le  Villain  de  Bailleul,  alias  La  femme  qui  Jit  croire  h  son  Mari  qu'  il 
,itoit  mort,  is  mentioned  as  imitated  by  Poggio,  but  refembles  his  Mottuus  /o- 
quens,  p,  275,  only  at  the  cloTe.  In  Poggio,  the  young  man  perfuaded'  that  he 
was  dead,  hearing  himfelf  abufed  during  the  procefsion  of  his  corpfe  to  burial 
erecto  capite,  si  vivus  essem,  sicut  sum  mortuus,  inquit,  dicer  em,  fur dfer,  te 
per  gulam  mentiri.  In  le  Villain  de  Bailleul,  the  hufband  perfuaded  by  his 
wife  that  he  is  dead,  Le  Cur6  lui-m^e  entre  pour  chanter  scaoremus  apres  quoi 
il  emmene  la  veuve  dan  la  chambre.  Pendant  tout  ce  tems  le  Villain  convaincu 
qu*il  6tait  mort,  reflait  toujours  fous  le  drap,  fans  remuer  non  plus  qu'un  cada- 
vre.  Mais  entendant  un  certain  bruit  dans  la  chambre,  et  ibulevant  ion  linceui 
pour  regarder :  coquin  de  Pretre  s*ecrie-t-il,  tu  dois  bien  remercier  Dieu  de  ce 
que  je  fuis  mort,  car  fans  cela,  mordie,  tu  perirais  ici  fous  le  baton.  Vol,  iii,  p, 
287>  Le  Id  Bourgeoise  (T  Orlians,  alias  de  la  dame  qui  Jit  battre  son  Mari^  ia 
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The  Liher  Facetiarum  ibon  after  its  publication 

acquired  a  confiderable  degree,  of  popularity,   and  was 

eagerly  read  not  only  in  the  native  country  of  its  author,  but 

alio  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  Britain,  f^a^ 

This  is  by  no  means  a  furpriling  circumftance.     Wit  and 

humour 


fiitd  to  be  icditated  in  Fdggto's  Fraus  MuliebrUf  p.  TO,  but  with'  much  Tariation. 

Fol.  iv,  p.  304,   De  t  Anneau fPar  HaisiauJ.    All  the  account  of 

this  is  as  follows:  Qnoique  le  grave  Frefident  Fauchet  ait  donn6  1*  extrait  de  ce 
Fabliau,  jen'  en  parlerais  point  fi  je  n'  avals  d  remarquer  fur  oeluici,  comme.fur 
le  pr6c6dent  qu'il  a  €i£  imit6.  Ou  le  trouve  dans  Vergier  sous  le  titre  de 
V Anneau  de  Merlin.  This  is  the  Annulus  which  Foggio  (Facet,  p.  141)  gives 
Philephus. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Le  Mddecin  de  Bral,  aliiLs  le  Fillain  dhenu  Midecin^ 
torn,  ii.  p.  SG6,  from  which  Moliere  has  borrowed  his  Midecin  malgr4  lui,  is  in 
fome  parts  imitated  in  the  Poggiana,  where  an  account  is  given  of  an  expedi- 
tious method  of  clearing  the  fick  lift  of  an  hofpital  on  his  eftate,  by  an  Italian 
cardinal*  Deguif6  en  M6decin  il  leuf  declara  qu'  on  ne  pouvait  les  guerir  qa* 
avec  un  onguent  de  graifse  humaine,  mais  dcs  qu*il  cut  propof6  de  tirer  an  fort 
k  qui  ferait  mis  dans  la  chaudiere,  tons  viderent  1*  hopital.  ^/.  iii,  p.  gs,  Les 
deux  Parasites  \  (une  aisez  mauvaife  plaifanterie)  in  the  Facetiae  of  Frifchlinui 
is  attributed  to  Foggio,  and  is  in  his  Facetiae,  p.  67,  Danthis  Faceta  Responsio. 
When  Dante  was  dining  with  Canis  Scaliger,  the  courtiers  had  privately  placed 
all  the  bones  before  him.  Verfi  omnes  in  folum  Dantem,  mirabantur  cur  ante 
ipfum  folummodo  ofsa  confpicerentur,  turn  ille.  Minimi  inquit  minim,  fi  Canes 
ofsa  fua  comedeilint ;  ego  autem  non  fum  Canis.  Le  Grand  does  not  notice  this  a» 
contained  in  the  Facetiae  of  Foggio  \  but  the  refemblance  is  as  great  as  between 
mofl  of  thofe  that  he  notices. 

(aj  Poggii  Operaj  p,  21^ 

The  popularity  of  the  Facetice  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  that  work  has  pafsed  5  feven  different  imprefsions  of  it  are  thus  enume- 
rated by  De  Bure,  who  erroneoufly  gives  to  Foggio  the  prarnomeh  of  Francxfcuf . 

1»  Francisci  Poggii  Florentini  Facetiarum  Liber-,  editio  vetustissima  et  ori- 
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humour  po&dfs  almoft  irrefi^ble  charms.    The  idle  and 

the  difiipated  are  pleafed  with  a  fally  of  hilarity^  which 

gives  a  itimulus  to  their  fancy ;  and  they  who  are  habitu- 
ated 


ginalis  absque  loci  et  anni  indicatione,  sed  cujus  infronte  apparei  Epistola  prtB" 
fatoHa  Bernardi  cujusdam  in  senium  deducti  ad  mHUem  Saymundum  Dominum 
Castri  Ambrosii  dicata,  in  4io» 

Be  Bare  conje6h2res^  that  this  edition  was  printed  nt  Rome  bj  George  Laver 
or  Ulric  Han^  in  147 0. 

2.  B^usdem  EditiQ  vetus  et  secunda  originalis  absque  loci  et  anni  indicatione 
uUa,  sed  typis  Findelini  Spirensis,  aut  saltern  Nieotai  Jenson  Gallici  excusa 
Fenetiis  circa  an,  1471,  infoh 

3.  Ejusdem.  FerraruB,  1471  >  4to. 

4.  Ejusdem  Noribergi  per  Fredericum  Creusner,  1475,  infoL 

5.  Ejusdem  Mediolaniper  Christophorum  Faldarfer,  1477,  4to. 

6.  Ejusdem  Mediolani  per  Leonardum  Packet,  et  Uldrericum  SHnxinxeller 
1481>  in4to, 

7.  Ejusdem  FacetiiS  cum  Laurentii  Valine  facetiis  moralibus  et  Francisci 
PetrarchcB  de  Salibus  viror.  illus,  acfacetiis  libro,  Paris,  absque  anni  ettypogra* 
phi  nomine  sed  circa  annum  1477,  ^^^  saltern  14^8  excusa,  4to, 

8.  Poggii  FacetUe,  149^,  in  4to.  fine  loci  aut  ^ographi  nomine.  This  edi- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  De  Bore^  who  clofes  his  lift  with  noticing  the  follow- 
ing translations. 

Les  Faceties  de  Po£ge  translat^es  de  Latin  en  Francois,  Paris,  Bonfons, 
1549,  4to, 

Les  Comptesfacitieux  etjoyeuses  recreations  du  Poge  Fkrentin,  trad,  du  Latin 
en  Francois,  Paris,  Cousturier,  l605,  inl6, 

•  A  neat  and  corred  Latin  edition  of  the  Facetia  in  two  fmall  pocket  volumes 
was  publiihed  by  a  French  emigrant  in  the  year  1798.  Of  this  edition  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  title. 

Poggii  Fhrentini  Facetianum^  Libellus  Unicus  potulis  Imitatpres  indicantibus 
U  nonnullis  sive  Latinis,  sive  GalRcis  Imitationibus  illustratus;,  simul  Q,djid$m 
eptimarum  editionum  emendat^us.,    Mileti,  17&^' 
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atcd  to  lludy,  or  who  arc  fatigued  by  the  more  weighty 
concerns  of  life,  are  happy  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
oceafibnal  rdaxation.  As  a  vehicle  of  fentiment,  a  book 
may  be  confidered  as  the  reprefentative  of  its  author;  and 
in  a  world  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  he  who  is  endued 
with  the  happy  talent  of  cauiing  the  wrinkle  of  care  to 
give  place  to  the  pleafing'  convulfion  of  mirth,  will  find 
few  circltes  of  ibciety  in  which  he  is  not  a  ^el^oine  gueiL 

In  the  Faeetia,  Foggio  aimed  a  moft  mifchierous  thruft 
at  his  old  antagoniil  Filelfo,  by  making  him  the  hero  of 
a  tale,  the  ridiculous  oddity  of  which  difturbs  the  fteady 
countenance  of  gravity  itielf,  and  caufes  the  AnAeG: 
feverity  for:  a  moment  to  imile  at  the  indelicacy  which  it 
condemns. /^a^  In  confequence  of  this  renewed  provoca- 
tion, Filelfo  again  invoked  the  fatiric  miife.  This  was 
however  the  laft  onfet  which  took  place  between  thofe 
redoubted  champions,  who  were  foon  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  each  other  by  the  interpofition  of  their  common 
friends.  ^ 

During  Fo^o's  temporary  refidence  at  Terranuova, 
he  was  one  day  vifited  by  Benedetto  Aretino,  a  civilian 
of  diflinguifhed  reputation ;  by  Niccolo  di  Foligni,  a 
phyliciaa  of   (fonfiderable  enMnence,^6^   and  by  Carlo 

Aretino, 
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(a)  Visio  Francisci  Philelphi  apud  Poggii  Opera,  p.  466* 

(I)  An  eulogium  of  Cofmo  dc'  Medicis  written  by  Niccolo  of  Fdigni^  is  pM- 
(bnred  in  the  Laurentiau  library.   Mehi  Vila  Ami.  Trav.  lorn,  i*  p.  luiis. 
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Aretino,  the  chancellor  of  the  Florentine  republic.    Thefe 
gueils  Foggio  hofpitably  entertained  in  his  viUa^  and  from 
the  converiation  which  occurred  after  their  repafi:,  he 
colleded  materials  for  a  work  which  he  dedicated,  in  the 
A.  D.  1451.   year  1451,  under  the  title  of  Historia  discelitdtiva  con^ 
'  vivialis,  to  the  cardinal  ProQ)ero  Colonna.    This  work 
confiAs  of  three  parts,  the  fubje6t  of  the  firft  of  which  is 
not  a  little  whimfical,  namely — ^Whether  the  mafter  of  a 
feafl  ought  to  thank  his  guefls  for  the  honour  of  their 
company,  or  whether  the  guefts  ihould  exprefs  their  gra- 
titude to  their  holl  for  his  hoipitality.     The  difcufsion  of 
this  lingular  queiiion,  does  not  aiSbrd  any  thing  very  inter- 
efting.     The  fecond  part  contains  the  detail  of  a  diipute 
which  took  place  bet\f  een  Niccolo  di  Foligni  and  Bene- 
detto Aretino,  on  the  comparative  dignity  of  their  re- 
ipedive  profefsions.     Niccolo  pleading  on  behalf  of  the 
healing  art,  obferves,  that  if  antiquity  can  confer  honour, 
the  pradtice  of  medicine  exifled  in  times  fo  remote,  that 
its  firft  profefsors  are  enrolled  amongil  the  number  of  the 
Gods.     He  alio  maintains  that  the  medical  profefsion  muft 
needs  be  more  honourable  than  the  profefsion  of  law, 
iince  the  dodrines  of  medicine  are  built  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  fcience,  whilft  the  maxims  of  law  depend  upon 
caprice;   and  that  of  courie  phyficians  are  obliged  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  the  difcharge  of  their  duty  by 
diligent  refearches  into  the  &ced  and  eflabliihed  courfe  of 
nature,  whilft  thofe  who  are  efteemed  learned  in  the  law, 
confine  their  refearches  to  their  profeisional  books.     With 
regard  to  the  civil  law  in  particular,  he  reminds  Benedetto, 

that 
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that  there  are  few  fbtes  which  are  r^ulated  hy  its  dic- 
tates^ whereas  the  inhabitants  of  almbil  all  the  nations  in 
the  world  pay  homage  to  the  profeisors  of  the  healing  art^ 
by  having  recourfe  to  their  afsiftance*  Niccolo  having 
finiihed  his  arguments,  Benedetto  undertakes  the  defence 
of  legal  iludies,  and  afserts  the  high  antiquity  of  laws, 
which  he  maintains  muil  have  exifled  before  the  pra<9ice 
of  medicine^  lince  medicine  could  not  have  been  reduced 
to  a  fcience  before  the  afsemblage  of  men  in  civil  commu- 
nities, which  are  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  law.  He 
alfo  maintains  the  dignity  of  laws,  as  being  the  concluiions 
of  reafon,  and  the  fupport  of  fociety.  Niccolo  in  reply 
denies  that  the  civil  law  is  the  refult  of  the  concluiions  of 
reafon,  and  vilifies  it  as  a  crude  colle6tion  of  regulations, 
adopted  to  fuit  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  without  any 
reference  to  natural  law>  which  civilians  do  not  ftudy — 
as  a  mafs  of  opinions  and  not  a  colle6tion  of  truths.  Im- 
peaching the  general  chara6i:er  of  the  profeisors  of  law, 
he  accufes  them  of  an  inordinate  thirii:  for  gain,  which 
leads  them  to  nburiih  ilrife,  to  prolong  diicord  by  the  te- 
dtoufneis  of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  pride  themielves 
on  their  fucce&  in  patronizing  a  bad  cauie.  Benedetto, 
rbufed  by  thefe  pointed  refledtions,  obferves,  that  it  ill  be- 
comes a  phyiician  to  treat  with  feverity  the  chanufters  of 
the  profeisors  of  law ;  "  for,"  iays  he,  "  what  is  more 
"  notorious  than  the  folly  of  many  of  your  brethren, 
"  who  kill  more  than  they  cure,  and  build  their  art  upon 
^'  experiments  made  at  the  rilk  of  their  wretched  patients  ? 
"  The  errors  of  lawyers  are  of  trivial  coniequence,  in  com- 
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"  rifon  with  tbofe  of  phyficians.  Our  unikilfulnefs 
'*  ecnptiea  the  puries  of  our  clients,  but  your  miflak^ 
"  endanger  the  lives  of  thoie  who  employ  you.  We 
caufe  fomebody  to  be  the  gainer,  whilftyou  both  rob  a 
man  of  his  life,  and  defraud  his  furviving  relations  of 
the  amount  of  your  fees.  Whilft  we  may  pofsibly 
occaiion  the  lofs  of  a  legacy  or  an  inheritance,  you 
diilurb  the  peace  of  nations  by  flaying  kings  and 
princes.  And  let  me  ask,  what  dignity  is  there  in  your 
profefsion  ?  you-  are  called  in  to  vifit  a  patient-~yott 
examine  his  natural  difcharges,  wrinkle  your  brows, 
and  afsume  a  countenance  of  uncommon  gravity,  in 
order  to  perfuade  the  bye-ilanders,  that  he  is  in  a  very 
''  critical  iituation.  Then  you  feel  his  pulfe  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  powers  of  nature.  After  this  you  hold 
a  confultation  and  write  your  prefcription,  in  the  com^ 
'^  poiition  of  which  you  are  not  guided  by  any  fixed  rules, 
''  as  is  plain  from  the  dilSerent  recipes  which  are  in  the 
'*  fame  cafe  recommended  by  different  pia6bitioners.  If 
^*  your  potion  happen  by  chance  to  be  followed  by  good 
fymptoms,  you  extol  the  cure  a&  a  marvellous  efie6k  of 
art — ^but  if  it  does  any  mifchief,  all  the  blame  is  laid  on 
the  poor  patient.  I  will  relate  to  you  a  curious  circum- 
ilance  which  happened  to  one  Angelo,  a  biihop  of 
Arezzo.  This  eccleiiaftic  being  affli<%ed  by  a  very 
dangerous  difbrder,  was  told  by  his  phyficians,  that  if 
'^  he  would  not  take  the  potions  which  they  prefcribed, 
^<  he  would  run  the  risk  of  lofing  his  life.  He  for  fome 
''  time  pofitively  refufed  to  take  their  naufeous  draughts, 

''  but 
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"  but  wiis  at  length  perfuaded  by  his  frietids  to  conform 
*'  to  ther  inftrudlions  of  his  dodors.  The  phylicians  then 
fent  him  a  number  of  phials,  all  which  he  emptied  into 
a  certain  utenlil  which  was  depoiited  under  his  bed.  In 
*'  the  morning  the  phyficians  paid  him  another  vifit,  and 
finding  him  almoft  free  froiA  his  fever,  intimated  to 
him,  that  they  hoped  he  was  convinced  of  his  folly  in 
having  fo  long  refufed  to  follow  their  prelcriptions.  To 
theie  remarks  he  replied — the  effeA  o(  your  medicines 
is  indeed  marvellous,  for  by  merely  putting  them  under 
my  bed,  I  have  recovered  my  health.  If  I  had  fwallow- 
ed  them,  no  doubt  I  ihould  have  become  immortal.*  Y^y 
After  the  narration  of  this  anecdote,  Benedetto  pt^oceeds 
to  enlarge  upon  the  utility  of  laws,  which  he  maintains 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  dignity  of  fktes  and 
empires.  This  polition  is  denied  by  Niccolo,  who  afserts, 
that  the  dominions  of  monarchs  atid  republics  have 
conftantly  been  extended  by  power,  which 'is  fo  incom^ 
patible  with  law,  that  the  powerful  aad  mighty  univer- 
ially  defpife  all  legal  obligations,  which  are  binding  only 
on  the  pooraind  huipble. 
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In  the  third  part  of  the  Historia  discejitativd  convi^ 
vialisy  Foggio  difcu&es  the  queftion,  whether  the  Latin 
langtiage  was  uni^'^er&Ily  fpoketi  by   the  Romansi    or 

L  1 1  2  whether 


fa}  The  readers  af  Joe  Miller  t^l  remwnbcr  that  this  fb^  has,  Jh  hti  ob- 
fccnt  to  modern  times,  recdved  divers  kaprotremedts. 
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whether  the  learned  made  ufe  of  a  language  different  front 
that  of  the  vulgar,  Poggio '  maintains^  in  oppolitioft 
to  the  opinion  of  his  deceafed  friend  Leopardo  Aretino/Vi^ 
and  others,  that  the  language  ufed  by  the  well  educitted 
Romaqs,  was  the  vernacular  language  of  their  country, 
'  and  that  it  differed  from  thajt  of  the  lower  clafsed  in  na 
other  refpe^l,  than  as  the  language  of  the  well  educate4l 
in  every  country^  is  more  elegant  and  poliihed  thanf  that 
of  the  i|ikferior  orders  of  the  community.  In  defence  of 
his  opinion,  he  quotes  a  conli4erable  «number  bf  curious 
pafsages  from  the  Roman  hiHorians  and  IhetoricJans^ 
which  clearly  prove  his  point,  and  evince  his  profound 
acquaintance  with  Latin  literature* 

The  difcuision  of  the  comparative  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fefsions  of  medicine  and  civil  law,  feems  to  have  beea 
publifhed  by  Poggio  with  the  defign  of  holding  up  both 
thofe  prOfefsions  to  ridicule.  In  the  execution  of  this 
defign  he  certainly,  manifefts  mdre  wit  than  liberality . 
The  peruiat  of  his  dialogue  may  ferve  however  to  Ihew,. 
that  the  firft  dawn  of  reafbn  is  fufficient  to  deteA  the 
pompous  ignorance  of  empirics,  and  to  diiplay  the  detri- 
ment which  arifes  to  fociety  from  thole  moft  mifchievous 
of  knaves,  the  unprincipled  praditioners  of  the  law. 
It  muft  alfo  be  allowed  that  the  enumeration  which 

Benedetto 


<• 


^jla)  See  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  of  Leoqardo's  on  this  fubje^  in  the  coHec- 
lioa  of  his  epifiles  publifbed  bj  Mehos.^    Lih.  y'uep.x. 
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Benedetto  Aretino  and  Niccolo  di  Foglini,  fet  forth  of  the 
merits  of  their  refpedive  profef&ions,  forcibly  inculcates 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  mankind  from  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  and  of  jurifprudence,  and  the  true  principles 
upon  which  thofe  fhidies  ought  to  be  conduced,  f^a^  The 
following  letter  which  Poggio  addrefsed  to  his  friend 
Benedetto,  in  the  year  1430;  demonftrates  that  the  refult 
of  his  ferious  meditations,  had  convinced  him  that  legal 
pradice  was  not  only  compatible  with  moral  re^kitude^ 
but  was  moft  likely  to  be  produAive  of  gain,  when  regu- 
lated by  the  di^tes  of  int^ity* 

^'  I  have  been  highly  gratified,  my  dear  Benedetto, 
by  your  kind  letter,  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the 
verfatility  of  your  genius,  who  have  united  to  the  moft  ^ 
profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  an  elegance  and 
grace  of  exprefsion,  which  entitles  you  in  mj  opinion 
to  as  high  a  rank  in  the  (chool  of  rhetoric,  as  you  hold 
among  the  profefsors  of  the  fcience  of  juriiprudence. 
It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  an  extraqrdinary  capacity,  and  of 
a  wonderful  proficiency  in  letters,  to  have  fuccefsfully 
**  cultivated  two  departments .  of  knowledge,  the  culti- 
^'  vation  of  each  of  which  is  attended  with  no  fmall 

*'  degree 

•  t  * 

*  '  -  •  4  •    '  . 

^'.^••'*.  f  ■        '  '  ••*. 

(a)  It  appears  frorh  tM  introdafiUon  to  tbe  fecond  part  of  the  Hisioria  Dm- 
0ept  Conviv,  fP&ggiiOperiyp,  Zf,)  that  Poggio  wrote  two  treatifei^  the  one  id 
commendation  of  tfte  art  9^  medicine,  and  the  other  in  praiie  of  .the^icience  of 
law.  A  MS  cop7  of  the  treatife  iri  laudem  legum  is  preferred  in  the  Laurenp- 
tian  library.    Bandini  Caialogus,  torn,  u,  p,  408» 
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''  degree  of  difficulty.    Tlie  acqtiifition  of  the  knowledge 
"  of  the  civil  law  is  a  work  of  immenfe  labour^  oi| 
^'  account  of  the  difcordance  of  fentimebts  which  occurs 
^'  amongft  thofe  who  have  treated  upon  this  fubje<9:^ 
^'  but  ilill  more  on  account  of  the  almoft  endleis  vplumes 
^'  written  by  commentators,  which  diilra6k  the  minds  of 
their  readers  by  th«  difference  of  opinions  which  they 
contain,  and  weary  them  by  the  prolixity  Of  their  fiyle# 
Par  from  imbibing  the  nieatnefs  and  elegance  of  the 
old  lawyers,  thefe  commentators,  by  their  perplexity  and 
minute  dillin6lions,  fliut  up  the  road  to  truth.     The 
difficulty  of  attaining    the  graces    of   eloquence,    is 
evinced  by  the  fa^,  that  in  all  ages  truly  eloquent  writers 
^'  are  very  few  in  number.     When  therefore  I  fee  you 
^'  endowed  with  both  thefe  accomplifhments,   I  congra* 
r*  tulate  you  on  your  having  beftowed  your  labour  on 
^'  purfuits  which  will  confer  upon  you  both  honour  and . 
*^  etnolumcnt.    For  your  knowledge  of  the  law  will 
*'  hefio w   upon   you    riches,    wl»ch  are  th^  necefsary 
V  fupport  of  human  life;  and  tlw^ftiidy  of  polite  letters 
"  will  be  highly  ocnamental  to  you,  $nd  vtill  tend  to  im- 
^«  prove  and  difplay  to  the  heft  advantnger .  y our  legal 
fV  talents.:    •  :    \  .' 
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^'  I  would  wifli  you  to  avoid  the  common  error  of 
^'  too  many  legal  praftitioners,'^'who,  for  the  fake  of 
[<  moneys  wi:e^  the,  lawtjo.  the  pyrj^pfes^  of  injuilice. 
^^  It  has  indeed  always  happenedi^tbat^the  bad  have  boen 
"  moife  in  ntnnber  than  &e  good,  *nd  the  old  prorerb 
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'*  juftly  fays,  that  e»:ellCfnce  is  of  rare  •ccfurrencc.  Al- 
*♦  moft  all  law  ftudents  When  thejr  enter  upon  their  pro- 
*'  fe&ion,  are  ftimnlated  by  a  love' of  gain ;  and  by  mak- 
"  ing  gain-  the  oh^eS,  of  their  unremitted  purfuit,  they 
<^  acquire  a  habit  c^  a!ppreciating'.the  merits  of  a  caufe, 
^*  not  according  to  the  roles  of  e^juity,  but  according  to 
•*  the  probability  of  profit.  When  there  is  noproipec^ 
"  of  emolument,  juftice  is  difregarded,  and  the  richer 
*•  client  is  confidered  as  having  the  better  caufe.  Arf 
•^  many  tradefmen  imragine/that  they  can  make  no  profit 
^  vrith^nt  telling  falfehoods  in  commendation  of  their 
^  commodities,  fo  the  generality  of  men  learned  in  the 
'*  law,  think  that  they  fliall  never  prolper  in  the  world  if 
"  they  fcruple  to  iubvert  juftice  by  perjury,  and  equity 
by  fophifms.  Acfting  on  thefe  principles,  they  do  not 
endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  true  nature  of  a  caufe^ 
•'  but  at  all  hazards  to  promote  the  views  of  the  party 
who  engages  their  fervices  by  a  fee.  But  I  am  p'er- 
fiiaded  that  you,  who  are  by  your  excellent  diipofition 
'^  inftieated.no  left  by  a  love  of  virtue  than  hy  a  paision 
'*  for  literature,  will  aft  upon  different  principles,  and 
'•  will  efteem  nothing  lawful  .which  is  difhonourabte;  I 
would  not  however  tie  you  down  by  the  1lnS:nt!Gi  'of 
that  philofophy  which,  making  happinefs  to  confift  in 
virtue  alone,  inculcates  a  contempt  for  worldly  emolu- 
ments ;  for  thofe  who  enter  upon  civil  life,  will  find 
the  want  of  many  comforts.  Indeed  there  have  been 
more  lovers  than  defpiiers  of  riches  amongft  philofo- 
phers  themfelves,  and  the  advice  of  thofe  who  exhort 
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US  quietly  to  jfubmit  to  poverty,  is  rather  \s^  be  praifed 
than  followed ;  for  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  depend 
upon, the  afsiiiance  of  .others^--«But  you  have  no  r^ifou 
to  fear,  that  by  being  honeil  yoawill  become  poor. 
On  the  contrary,  by  aiftiog  up  tp  the  prindples  flf  ixif^ 
t^rity,  you  wiU  furpa^  othets  in  wealth  as  well  as  in 
dignity.  It  will  in  the  end  ^.  foimd  much  more  pro- 
fitable to  have  the  repittatipn  of  honeily  and  juilice, 
"  than  that  of  Ikilfulnefs  and  craft.  Virtue  is  valued 
even  by  the  vicious,  aod  extorts  commeadation  from 
thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  obey  her  precepts.  It  is 
'^  impofsible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  be  who  has 
eftablilhipd  his  reputation  for  uprightnels,  Ihould  not 
excel  others  in  honour,  in  authority^  and  in  emolu- 
ments. I  would  wifli  you  therefore,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  perfevere  in  the  pra6lice  of  virtue,  then  to  apply 
yourfelf  with  all  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
''  and  lafily,  to  add  to  thefe  accompHfhments  t^e  graces 
*^  of  polite  learning.  If  you  adopt  tljis  plan,  you  wilj 
"  not  be  doomed  to  ftruggle  againft  the  inconvenien.ces  of 
an  humble  ftation,  but  you  will  rife  through  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  dignity,  to  the  higheil  ilations  of 
^  hoaour.'*/aJ 
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(9)  Poggii  Mfistolm  lyiL  Bpist.  jM\. 
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Death  of  Carlo  Jretmo-^Poggio  is  chosen  chart-' 
cellor  of  the  Florentine  fe/iuhlic,  and  one  of  the  Pri" 
ori  degli  arti — War  between  the  Florentines  and 
the  king  of  Na/iles — Peace  of  Lodi — Death  of 
Nicolas  V. — Quarrel  between  Poggio  and  Lorenzo 
Valla — Poggio' s  dialogue  de  Miseria  humantB  con* 
ditionis^-Murder  of  Angelotto,  cardinal  of  St. 
Mark — Poggio* s  translation  of  LuciarCs  Ass — His 
history  of  Florence — His  death — His  character-^ 
Brief  account  of  his  children. 
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IL/N  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1453,  a  vacancy  was 
dcca^oned  in  the  chancellOrihip  of  the  Tiifcah  republic, 
by  the  death  of  Carlo  Aretino.^aJ  In  this  conjuncture 
the  long  eilabliihed  literary  reputation  of  Poggio,  and  the 
predominant  intereii:  of  the  houie  of  Medici,  concurred 
in  dirg^^Uiig  to  bijsi  the  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
he  was  -^^Cted  to  the  pffide  which  had  been  in  fucceision 
fo  ably  filled  by  two  of  his  mo&  intimate  friends.  *  The 
profped  of  the  diftinguiihed  honours  which  awaited  him 
in  his  native  province? did  not. however  fo  entirely  occupy 
his  mind,  as  to  render  him  i;)ienfib}e  of  the  lacrifice  which 
be  made  in  quitting  the  Roman  chancery,  in  which  he 
had  held  lituations  of  confidence  and  dignity  for  the  fpace 
of  fifty-one  years.     His  heart  was  depreised  with  forrow 

M  m  m  2  when 


April  24tb, 
1453. 


(a)  Tiraloschi  Storia  delta  Letter,  Itat,  toj/K  vi,  part  2d,  p,  32$. 
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whcBrlw.  bade  £u«wcU  ^»  tli£  poiaii^  &o»  whflfe  Jsad- 
nefe  he  had  uniformly  expenenced  the  moft  friendly  in- 
dulgence. It  may  alfo  be  eafily  ima^ned,  that  amongft 
the  afsociates  of  his  literary  and  official  labours^  there 
were  fome  chofen  companions  of  his  hours  of  relaxation^ 
whole  plealing  converfe  he  could  not  for^o  without 
yielding  to  the  emotions  of  grief.  But  in  Florence  alio 
he  had  been  from  his  early  years  accullomed  to  enjoy  the 
pleafures  of  friendship  ;  and  the  fentiments  of  patriotifm 
concurred  with  the  voice  of  ambition  in  prompting  him 
to  obey  the  call  of  his  country.  He  therefore  quitted 
Jaae,  145S.  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  month  of  June,  1453 ;  and  ha^- 
.  iog  removed  his  family  to  the  Tufcan  capital,  he  applied 
bhnielf  with  his  wonted  dil^nce  *'o  the  duties  xif  bis 
new  ^ce. 

He  had  not  long  iC^ded  in  Horence  before  he  ?©• 
oeiTed  an  additional  teftimony  of  the  efteem  of  bisfellow- 
citizCTis,  in  being  eleded  into  the  number  of  the  Priori 
degli  arii,  or  prefidents  of  the  trading  companies,  the 
c&abli&mem  of  wbidi  was  happily  calculated  to  iecure 
tiie  pTefervation  of  good  order,  and  to  defend  from  in- 
fringement the  political  privileges  of  the  people.^a^ 

On 


(a)  tUcanati  Vita  Poggii,  p.  iTii.— six.  The  trading  companiei  of  Florence 
lean  to  ban  been  conftittited  io  the  fune  manner  u  thofe  into  which  the 
dtizens  of  X»ndon  are  at  thU  day  fabdivided. 
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On  his  arriyal  in  Florence^  Fo^io  found  bis  countrj^ 
men  iavolved  in  the  embarraisments  and  diftre&es  incident 
to  a  ftate  of  war. '    Soon  after  France&o  Sforza  had  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  of  Milan,  he  had  been  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Venetians  and  the  king  of  Na-  • 
pies*    The  Floreatines  being  invited  to  join  in  the  alli- 
ance againft  him,  had,  at  the  ioilance  of  Oofino  de  Mediois^ 
not  only  refiiied  to  take  any  0iare  in  the  confederacy, 
but  had  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  afaillance.     Irritated 
by  this  eondiKft,  theTeQetians  and  the  Neapolitan  king 
expeUed  from  their  refpedtive  dominions  all  the  Tuscans 
who  happened  to  reiide  there  for  the  purpofes  <^  oonaa- 
merce.     This  infult  was  the  forerunner  of  hostilities, 
whidi  were  commenced  in  the  year  1451,  by v  the  king  of 
Naples^  who  lent  his  fon  Ferdinando,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twelve  thouland  men,  to  invade  the  Tufcan  terri- 
tories.   The  Neapolitan  forces  made  themielvoft^mafters 
of  a  few  unimportant  towns,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  the  vigilance  of  their  adverfaries,  from  gaining  any 
fignal  or  permanent  advantage.    The  war  was  for  fome 
time  carried  on  in  a  languid  manner,  till  the  Florentines 
and  the  duke  of  Milan^  having  procured  the  afsiflance  of 
Charks  Yil.  king  of  France,  the  Venetians,  after  fuilain- 
ing  great  reverfes  of  fortune,  were  inclined  to  an  accom-^ 
modation ;  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of 
Naples^  they  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  their  ene* 
mies,  which  was  happily  terminated   at  Lodi  on  the 
ninth  of  April  1454,   by  the  Signature  of  a"  treaty  of 
peace.     Alfonfo  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  defection  of 

his 
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March  24th> 
1455. 
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his  allies,  and  for  fome  time  obflinately  periifted  in  re- 

fufing  to  liften  to  pacific  overtures.     But  on  the  twenty- 

^  iixth  of  January  1455,  he  was  perfuaded  to  accede  to  the 

treaty  of  Lodi  hy  the  eameft  folicitation  of  Nicolas  Y.faJ 

The  intelligence  of  this  happy  event,  diffuied  a  beam 
of  cheerfulnefs  over  the  latter  days  of  that  benevolent 
pontiff,  who  had  for  a  long  fpace  of  time  ftruggled  with 
a  complication  of  painful  diforders.  In  the  midft  of  his 
iufierings  however  he  did  not  remit  his  endeavours  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Chriftendom.  He  was  bufily 
employed  in  making  preparations  to  fend  fuccour  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  finking  beneath  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  when  he  terminated  his  career  of  glory  on  the 
24th  of  March  M5  5 /^J 


Nicolas  V.  was  one  of  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the 
pontifical  throne.  In  the  exercife  of  authority  over .  the 
eccIefiaHical  dominions,  he  exhibited  a  happy  tinion  of  the 
virtues  of  gentlenefe  and  firmnefs.  Purely  difinterefted 
in  his  views,  he  did  not  lavifh  uponhisirelativesthe.weiEdth 
which  the  prudent  adminiflration  of  his  finances  poured 
into,  his  coffers ;  but  appropriated  the  revenues  of  the 
church  to  the  promotion  of  its  dignity.     The  gorgeous 

folemnity 


(a)  Muratori  Annali,  torn,  ix.  p.  4(56, 


(I)  Muratori  Annali,  torn.  ix.p.  456. 
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^iblemnity  which  graced  his  performance  of  religious  rites, 
evinced  his  attention  to  decorum  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
taite.  In  the  liiperb  edifices  which  were  eretfted  under  his 
auipices,  the  admiring  fpedator  beheld  the  revival  of  an- 
cient magnificence.  As  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry he  claims  the  homage  of  the  lovers  of  clafsic  literature. 
His  court  was  the  refort  of  the  learned,  who  found  in  him 
a  difbriminatihg  patron,  and  a  generous  benefa<%or.  It  was 
the  fubjeift^of  general  r^ret,  that  the  brief  term  qf  his 
pontificate  prevented  the  maturing  of  the  mighty  plans 
which  he  had  conceived  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
liberal  arts.  When  his  lifelefs  remains  were  configned  to 
the  grave,  the  friends  of  peace  lamented  the  premature 
fate  of  a  pontiff,  who  had  afsiduouily  laboured  to  fecure 
the  tranquillity  of  Italy ;  and  they  who  were  fenfible  of 
the  diarms  of  enlightened  piety,  regretted  the  lofs  of  a 
true  father  of  the  faithful,  who  had  dedicated  his  fplendid 
talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
fpiritual  welfare  of  the  Chriftian  conununity 

Had  Poggio  by  his  intereourfe  with  Nicolas  Y. .  imbib* 
ed  a  portion  of  the  meeknefs  of  iptrit  which  influenced  the 
conduct:  of  that  amiable  patron  of  literature,  he  would 
have  provided  for  his  preient  comfort  and  for  his  future 
fame.  But  he  unfortunately  indulged  to  the  lateii: 
period  of  hb  life,  that  bittemefe  of  refentment,  and  that 
intemperance  of  language,  which  diigraced  his  ftriftures 
on  Francefco  Filelfo.  When  he  quitted  the  Roman  chan- 
cery, he  did  not  depart  in  peace  with  all  his  colleagues. 

At 
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'At  tihe  time  of  hiaYemoTai  to  Ftoriraoe  he  was  engaged  in 
the  violence  of  Ikdrary  iwftility  againtft  the  celebrated 
iiofenato  Yalk.  In  Lordnzo  he  had  to  coQ!tend  with  a 
diampion  of  no  iriferior  finne^-^^  champion  whofe  descte- 
tity  in  contFoveii^  had  been  encreafed  fay  ^reqiieftt  leser* 
clie.  This  zeatoiiB  "difjp^tant  wu  the  fon  of  adbAot  of 
civil  latv^^  ^nd  "was  bora  ^t  Acme  towai^ds  the  end  of  the 
fotuteenth  c6ntaTy:(^aJ  He  Ivas  educated  in  his  rijfttiye 
dityp  afnd  When  he  had  attained  the  ageof  >t4«rent7^fot]r 
yeafs^  he  ^^erbd  himlelf  as  a  candidate  for  ihe  office 
df  apoAoiic  fecretary,  which  as  lie  hinEfelf  afterts^  he  Was 
prfeventfed'from  obtainitig,  %y  Uife  ^litrigaes  of  Poggio;^&^ 
"Quitting  Rdtfte  in  cotRfequence  of  his  di&pptiintment^  he 
'Repaired  to  PiaceniKa  for  the  purpbfb  of  receiving  an  inhe- 
ritance which  had  deyolved  to  him  on  the  recent  drath 
X)f  his  gratidfkthfer  and  hiis  unblcf^c^  From  >Piacebza  he 
removed  to  Pavia,  iti  the  *iniv4rfity  of  vrfhirfi  city  lie  for 


fa)  Tifako^i  Sioria  delia  Utter,  Ual  torn.  ^Ap.  ii.  p.  30S.  If.  credit  maj 
g^TCD  to  V^Ua'^  owDla^i^eitioB/his  iotrodttdion  into  the  world  was.  annouaocd 
ki  a  fupernatural  manner.  He  boafb  in  his  Aniidotus,  p,  \gi,  that  hifl  mother, 
being  ignorant  that  (he  was  pregnant,  was  apprized  ofthat  circumftance  by  the 
iiiterpolitibn  of  an  oracle,  which  idfofmedber  that  Ihe  wOQld  l)e'broa^t'to 
bed  of  a'  fdii,  and^  gaVe  pahi<hdar  dire£dQDf  with  reipeft  to  lier  offi{>ring*s  name. 
It  might  be  reafonably  coBJe6hi£ed  that  this  oracle  was  fome  experienced  matron ; 
bat  by  the  fubfequent  part  of  Valla*s  narration,  it  feems  that  the  important  admo- 
nition' in  qileflibn,  pnxieeded  f^om  ode  of  the  faints. 


(i)  Falke  AniiiUtus  in  pQggiuvi,p,  200. 


(a)  Ibid.  p.  M]. 
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fprne  time  read  IcAures  on  rhetoric,  ^a^  The  hifiory  of 
the  tranfadions  in  which  he  was  engaged  immediately 
after  his  removal  froai  Pavia^  is  involved  in  conflderahle 
obfcurity.  But  it  is  dearly  aicertained,  that  about  the 
year  1435>  he  was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  Alfonfo^ 
king  of  Naples^  whom  he  appears  to  have  accompanied 
in  his  warlike  expeditions.  Soon  after  the  tranilation  of 
the  pontifical  court  from  Florence  to  Rome  in  the  year 
1443,  Valla  returned  to  bb  native  city.  His  refidence  in 
Rome  was  not^  however,  of  long  continuance.  About 
the  time  of  the  difsolution  of  the  council  of  Florence,  he 
had  written  a  treatife  to  prove  the  erroneoufnefs  of  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  city  of  Rome  had 
been  prefehted  to  the  fovereign  pontiffs  by  the  emperor 
Conftaatine./^fc^  The  officious  malice  of  fome  fieiy  zea* 
lots  having  apprized  Eugenius  IV.  of  the  nature. and  ob« 
je6t  of  this  treatife,  the  wrath  of  that  pontiff  was  kindled 
againft  its  author,  who,  beinjg  obliged  to  Hy  from  the  rag^ 
of  religious  bigotry,  took  refuge  in  Naples,  where  he  was 

kindly  received  by  his  royal  pr6te6lor» 

i   ■    > 

During  :his  refidence  in  Naples,'  Valla  delivered  public 
ledtutes  on  eloquence,  which  were  attended  by  crowded 

.  Nnn       »  audiences* 


-♦■ 


fa)  FaiUe  jiniidotus  in  Poggium,  p.  201. 

(V  This  tieatife  b  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Fasciculus  Rcr.cxpei.ei 
fugiend. 


\ 
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audiences^  But  the  imprudence  of  his  zeal  in  the  correc« 
tioa  of  vuiljgar  errors  in  matters  of  theological  belief, 
again  involved  him  in  dangers  .and  difficulties.  He  ap* 
pears  to  have  pofseised  that  fuperiority  of  intelle<^  above 
^  his  cbhtemporaries^  which,  when  united  to  a  warm  tem-. 
per  and  a  propenlity  to  difputation,  never  fails  to  draw 
down  upon  the  inquifitive  the  hatred  of  fanaticifm.  In 
the  pride  of  iuperior  knowledge,  he  provoked  the  in- 
dignation of  the  biihop  of  Majorca,  by  afserting,  that  the 
pretended  letter  of  Chrift  to  Abgarus  was  a  forgery,  fa  J 
In  aggravation  of  this  herefy,  he  had  moreover  derided 
the  afsertion  of  a  preaching  friar,  who  had  inculcated 
upon  his  audience  the  commonly  received  notion,  that 
the  formulary  of  faith,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  apoftle*s  creed,  was  the  joint  coinpolition  of  thoie 
firft  heralds  of  ialvation.f^Z;^  The  freedom  with  which 
he  defcanted  upon  thefe  delicate  topics  of  dilute,  expofed. 
hitxk  to  the  utinoft  peril.  His  enemies  publicly  arraigned 
him  before  a  fpiritual  tribunal,  where  he  underwent 
a  ftnA  examination ;  tmd  it  is  very  probable,  that  had  not 
Alfonfb  interpofed  the  royal  authority  on  his  behalf,  not 
even  a  recantation  of  his  imputed  errors,  would  |iave  ikved 
him  from  the  fevere  punifhm^nt  which  the  atrocity  o£ 
relig^us  bigotry  has  allotted  to  tkofe  who  deviate  from  the 

narrow  line  of  orthodox  faith,  f^c^ 

Tlieology 


(aj  FalUf  Antidotus,  p.  210. 

^IJ  IhUL  p.2ll. 

(€}  See  t&e  account  giTen  of  his  trania&ion  by  YaUa  in  hit  Jntidotus;  p.  2W. 
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Theology  was  not  the  only  fubjeA  of  inveftigEition 
which  involved  Yalla  in  altercation  and  ftrife.  Literary 
jealoufy  kindled  the  flame  of  hoftility  between  him  and 
Beccatelli,  whom  he  attacked  in  a  violent  invedire. 
With  Bartolomeo  Facio  alfo  he  maintained  a  controveriy^ 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  manifefted  the  utmoft  bittemefs 
of  ipirit/^rf^ 


46; 


When  Nicolas  Y.  had  afcended  the  papal  throne^ 
Yalla  revived  from  diat  liberaUy-<iiiinded  pontifi;  an  invi* 
tatioii  to  fii^  hisrefidence  in  Roihe.  He  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  pontifical  courts  where  he  was  honourably 
r^ceivedj  ^nd  employed  in  tranilating  the  Greek  authors 
ipto  th^  Latiin  tongue.  ^2^^  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
^ome>  the  foUowmg  circumfliaince  gave  rife  to  the  irre- 
concileable  tomity  which  took  place  between  him  Imd 


Poggio  lowardfl  tl^  popdt^ob  •f  bis  thii^  i^T^re,  atertis:  %itl\fi\aL  fw  on 
this  occafion  fubjpded  to  the  diiciplineof  tfa*  fcourg^e^  f^nd  narvatet  t;be^manaer 
'And  form  of  his  panKhment  with  great' minutenefs. 

fti)  VAlkTs.  'iDNeQiiv%  agaibfi  BecditelK  and  j^acio  \w  divided  intdf  ifdnr  book^; 
and  occupies fifil)r«liii^ pag^ of libe^^ti^ of  JniiroiJks^  pu^lifluxi hf  Afcenfini 
in  folio,  an.  1528. 


(bj  Valla  triumphantly  boafts  fAntidoius,  p.  167)  that  Nicolas  V.  prefented 
to  him  with  his  own  hand,  five  hundred  gold  crowns  as  a  remuneradon  fcN*  his 
Latin  verfion  a£.  Thnrydidrs,  Tbia  ver£on  was  printed  by  Hetuy  fitephcna,  in 
his  edition  of  that  author,  in  the  pre&ce  to  which  he  complains  of  Valla's 
inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  ftyle.  That  tbiL_Q<H»plaint  is  just^  «)>ufi4ant 
proof  may  be  found  in  Stephens's  marginal  correftions  of  Valla's  tranilatioa. 
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Poggio,  A  Catalohian  nobleman^  a  pupil  xy{  Valla, 
happened  to  be  po&e&ed  of  a  copy  of  Poggio*s  epiftles. 
This  book  haying  fallen  into  Poggio's  hands,  he  oblerved 
on  its  margin  feveral  annotations,  pointing  out  alleged 
barbarifms  in  his  fiyle.  Fired  with  indignation  at  this 
attack  upon  his  Latinity,  and  precipitately  concluding  that 
the  author  of  thefe  criticifms  could  be  no  other  than 
Valla  himfelf,  whofe  Lihri  Elegantiarum  Linguas  La^ 
^m^  had  gained  him  the  reputation  of  an  acute  gramma* 
nan,  he  had  immediate  recourfe  to  hisaccuftomed  mode 
of  revenge,  and' afsailed  the  iuppofed  delinquent  ^in  a 
fierce  inveftive;  In.  this  work  he  accuied  Valla  of  thef 
moil  offehiiye  anogance,  which,  as  he  a&erted,  was  ma« 
nifefted  in  his  animadverfions  on  the  ftyle  of  the  bell 
cl^sic  jtiithors.  Poggio  then  proceeded  to  exaniine  and 
to  defend  the  paisages  which  had  beep  noted  with  iiepro- 
bation  in  the  young  Catalonian  s  copy  of  his  epiftles. 
CSoUeding  courage  as  he  proceeded,  he  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  critical  juftice,  feveral  forms  of  exprefsion  which 
occur  in  Valla's  Elegantite.  Alluding  to  Valla's  trans- 
ac^ons  in  the  court  of  Naples,  he  impeached  him  of 
herefy  both  in  religion  and  philofophy,  and  concluded 
his  ftridures  jby  the  fl^eteh  of  a  ridiculous  triumphal  pro* 
oeision,  which,  as  he  afserted,  would  well  befit  the  vanity 
and  folly  of  his  antagonift./^a^ 

In 


'    M    I  If  ■■?■»■*■*"■»»■**♦*»— * 


ir  iiii   [  I  I  f 


[■•  r'l  I'f 


wk^m 


ikm-    . 


(^)  Pog^  Opera,  p.  188— -205. 


Ml   1.    '^T 


m 
t 

In  the  courfe  of  a  little  time  after  the  publication  of 
•  this  inveftive.  Valla  addrefsed  to  Nicolas  V.  an  anfwer  to 
it  under  the  title  of  Antidotus  in  Poggium.  In  the  in- 
troduftion  to  this  defence  of  himfelf,  he  afserted,  that 
Poggio  had  been  Simulated  to  attack  him  by  eiivy  of  the 
favourable  reception  which  his  Elegant  ice  had  received 
from  the  public.  Adverting  to  the  advanced  age  of  his 
opponent,  he  addrefsed  to  him  a  long  and  grave  admoni- 
tion on  the  acerbity  of  his  language.  After  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  additional  preliminary  obfervations.  Valla 
proceeded  to  rebut  the  charge  which  Poggio  had  brought 
againft  him.  He  afserted,  that  the  critic,  who  had  given 
fiich  offence  to  the  irritable  fecretary,  was  the  above- 
mentioned  Gatalonian  nobleman,  who,  taking  umbrage  at 
an  exprefsion  derogatory  to  the  tafte  of  his  countrymen, 
which  occurred  in  one  of  Poggio's  epiflles,  had  avenged 
himfelf  by  making  fome  curfory  flriiftures  on  his  flyle.^a^ 
By  fhowing  that  the  criticifms  in  queftion  by  no  means 
agreed  with  the  prinSiples  inculcated  in  his  Elegarttiie, 
and  by  other  internal  evidence,  fbj  Valla  proved  almofl  i 

to 

•    ■  -      ,  •  •       .  .  .    •  .        .'"-■'■ 

"'  ■"  —  y  :::    ■      •,.:--■    I.  .      ■  •  _     ...      ■   , .     .:i  ■  I    "i  .■■•.  1-    ^-     :.  -  j..i     .     i    .. 

■      .     '      ■    =:  '.■,'  •-.  O     .-     ,.    ■   ;  :.i    '  .-.[..'•  •••»•.':■   ::    (t    •• 

'  00  Tb^i^ttftdge  ^ich  thai  irritated  the  feefings  of  the  Catalonian  nobletiian'^' 
occurs  in  Pog^^B  epifile  to  Andreolo  Giiillituaiioj  in  whick  he  reinaric¥;  lipon 
the  alsertion  of  F^anoefco  di  Piiloiir^  that  Ibme  Catalaas  had  Aolen  a  marble 
fiatue  which  he  had  in  charge  to  deliver  to  Poggio  :  ''  in  quo  ut  conjido  niani-' 
"  feille  mtotituti  fuit.  Non  enim  marmoris  fculpti  Cathalani  cnpidi  funt^  fed 
**  jBmi  et  ienroruin  qoibus  ad  remigium  utantur/* 

•    •  •  •  •        •  « 

'  (b)  Fr6m  the  following'  6urious  annotation  which  Poggio  fubjoined  to  the 
yodng  erittc'a  ftiftufes/ie  iSioUld  feeih,  that  on  hii  firfl  perulal  of  them/ he 
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to  demonftration^  that  he  hnnfelf  ha4  no  part  in  the  ani- 
madverfions  which  had  excited  fo  much  animoiity.  Hay- 
ing  thus  repelled  the  imputation  of  a  wanton  and  infidious 
a^refsion^  he  proceeded  to  fhew,  that  be  had  not  abfiain- 
ed  from  criticifing  the  works  of  Foggio  on  account  of 
their  freedom  from  faults,  by  entering  upon  a  moft  ipi-o 
nute  and  rigid  examination  of  their  phrafeology;  an  ex« 
amination  in  which  he  gave  ample  proof  how  acute  is  the 
eye  of  enmity ,  and  how  peculiarly  weU  qualified  a  rival 
is  to  dilcover  the  errors  of  his  competitor. 

m 

H^d  Valla  in  his  4ntidotus  reflrained  himfelf  within 
the  limits  of  felf-dqfencc,  he  would  have  gained  the 
praife  due  to  the  exerqif^  of  the  virtue  of  forbearance: 
bad  he  proceeded  np  farther  in ,  ofienUve  operations  than 
to  Impugn  the  ftyle  of  his  opponent*  he  would  have  been 
ji^^ed  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  general^  as  cxer** 
ci^g  the  rig^  of  retaliation.  But  by  atjackicig  the  moral 
ob^to  of  Pqggio/^?^  be  iippnjdenMj.rqufed^     th^  fiery 


•r 


afcribed  them  to  their  trne  authoiu  ''  Tu  bailarde  impure  novas  pcrfidift,  & 
non  deterior  es  magiftro,  flultitiae  indolem  prsefers.  Corrige  teipfum  et  mcoes 
^iK>8i^  et  frtif  wt  tiibi  tflMl^ipr^^^ffi^t^^  lftge«^Hia  tmm  ^««te|«wwrpo6^um 
efl;  ^B^agiftri  ti|i  ii|(^i\w)riK:^  ;}fi^toQdim»  redwdniM  ftultiti^  tibi  foil  qui 

f'  nibU  9Qfti  Jgnptlk.    M  6.  tH  A^Uftrfiff^  dtoritfi  fl^telMb  pgauio  «Bm{ttr«iDli 

": fttip i<f«d«fticf;;v   ,>  c:  ••  :.•  .../irj  •.»•'•:  :,o;  :■  ::-.^^:■      ■-..:■, 

(bj  This  att^](.on  Ppggio*8  moral  /c^ara&er  occurs  in  tlie  prbedatum  \oihe 
Antid^tus,  and  is  cotiehed  in  the  following  atrocious  terms.  '*  Oftendam  itaque 
'^  euix>  ijii^afisjltprum  Ecgnlmji,  .wlym  qui^^na,  Yirum,  oon  q\xpi  ljJbi^ino<fV  •^ 
'*  pro|>e,  iit^idiflis  prcrfeffpr^.npn  qupd  ?|4uJt^r^atj|pQ:adw  aUcy^aru^i^^i^^^ 
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boibm  of  hift  adrerikij,  the  fiercenefs  of  implacable 
refentmeot^  and  provoked  hiqa  to  open  wide  the  flood* 
gates  of  abufe*  In  a  fecond  inve&ive  Foggio  maintained, 
that  if  it  were  true  that  the  Catalonian  youth  wrote  the 
remarks  which  were  the  fubjeft  of  his  comfJaint,  he 
wrote  them  under  the  diredtion  of  Valla.  Indignantly- 
repelling  the  charge  of  envy,  he  remarked,  that  fo  notori- 
ous a  fool  as  Valla,  the  objci^l  of  contempt  to  all  the 
learned  men  of  Italy,  could  not  po&ibly  excite  that  pafsiba. 
After  noticing  the  imprudence  of  his  antagonift  in  pro*- 
voking  an  inquiry  into  his  own  moral  charader,  he  {hto-* 
cei^ded  circumftantially  to  relate  divers  anecdotes,  which 
t^eia^ed  to  fix  upon  Valla  the  complicated  guilt  of 
forgeryi^a^  theft,  ebriety,  and  every  fpecies  of  lewdnels. 

Recuning 
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**r  pr^^ptor^r  oon  quod  viooleptos  feinper  ac  potins  temulentat,  non  q|io^  ^tr- 
''  farius  e^  qnidem  convidus,  non  quod  avarus,  facrilegu^,  perjurus^  cbrruptprj 
**  fpurctis^  aliaque  qaae  extra  nofiram  caufam  fant^  fed  quatenus  ad  caufam. 
'*  Boftram  fu\t,  qaod manifeltarias  calumniator."  jiniidoius,  p.  8. 

fa)  He  aflerted^  that  during  Valla's  refidencc  at  Pavi^j  h&  forged  a  receipf 
in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money  which  he  had  borrowed^ 
and  that  bf  vAy  of  puniibmont  Ibr  this  ofibnce,  he  was  expoied  to  public  view 
wiiji  ^  a\i\tf^  q£  f^fcr  upon  his  bead.  Bqggio  in  bis  relation  <^  this  aq^ofe, 
made  ufe  of  the  following  ironical  exprefsion.  ''  Falfum  chirographum  cum 
'*"  fcripfifsesj  accufatus,  convidus,  damnatui/^  ante  tempus  legitimum  absque 
**  l}MdlipfiO&ii9CL^  epifcopus  &&m  ea/'  .Thia  wltticiim  of  faggioV  bftrayitd 
Monfieur  L'En£uit  into  a  very  ridiculous  error.  "  Ou  trouve  ici,"  fays  he,  in 
grarely  commenting  on  this  pafsag^,  ^'  une  particularit6  afsez  curieufe  de  la 
'*  vie  dc  Laurent  V&lfe.  C'eft  qu'ayant  €t6  ordonn6  Evcque  k  Favie  ayant 
^  Yage  et  lahsdifpenfe,  ii  quitta  de  lui  mftme  ia  initre,  et  la  dep6fa,  en  attend- 
^  aat  dans  le  palais  epifcopal/  oh  die  Stoit  encore.    Jo  rapjporterai  Cei  parolct 
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Recurring  to  the  charge  of  herefy,  he,  referred  to  various 
pafsages  in  Valla's  writings^  which  contained  fentiments 
contradictory  to  the  orthodox  fkith.  In  fine»  he  airaigned 
the  fuppofed  infidel  before  an  imaginary  tribunal,  which 
he  repreiented  as  without  mercy  condemning  him  to  the 
infernal  regions.  - 


In  reply  to  this  fecond  attack.  Valla  rented  and 
maintained  his  proteftation,  that  he  had  not  been  the 
aggrefsor  in  the  preient  conteft.  In  contradi6Upn  to 
Foggio's  afsertion,  that  he  was  an  object  of  diiflike  to  the 
Scholars  of  Italy,  he  quoted  ieveral  complimentary  epiftles 
which  he  had  on  various  occafions  received  from  men 
diilinguiihed  by  their  learning.  He  alfo  expofed  the  dif- 
ingenuoufnefs  of  his  adverlary,  who  had  branded  him  with 
the  imputation  of  hei-efy,  on  the  ground  of  certain  fenti- 
ments, which  did  indeed  occur  in  his  works,  but  which  he 
had  advanced,  not  in  his  own  character,  but  in  that  of  ah 
Epicurean  pfailofopher,  whom  he  had  introduced  as  an. 
interlocutor  in  a  dialogue.  As  to  the  fcandalous  Aories 
which  Poggio  had  related  to  the  difparagement  of  his 
good  name,  he  folemnly  afsejted,  that  the  greater  part  of 
Uiem  had  not  the  leail  foundation  in  truth ;.  and  that  the 
remainder  were  grofe  and  wilful  mifrepriefentations  of 

fads;. 


''  en  Ladn  qui  font  foci  embrouill6e8."  Poggiana,  torn.  i.  p,  212.  On  thi« 
flatement  of  LEnfant,  Recanati,  in  Mi  Osservazioni,  jp.Xll,  makes  the fpUpw-^ 
ing  dry  remark. .  "  Non  credo  perb,  chc  Tautore  della  Poggiana,  qnando  puro 
"  fofse  Cattolico,  vorrebbe  efsere  fatto  Vescwo  in  qnefta  foggia,  come  .Poggia 
'*  dice  che  il  Valla  lo  fia  ftato." 
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fzSts  \(aj  and  in  the  true  li)irit  of  retaliation,  lie  narrated 
concerning  Poggio,  a  number  of  anecdotes  equally  fcari- 
dalousj  and  in  all  probability  equally  falfe,  as  thoie  of  the 
circulation  of  which  he  himfelf  complained.  On  the 
publication  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  Antidatus,  Fc^gio, 
returning  to  the  charge,  annoyed  his  foe  in  a  third  invec- 
tive, in  which,  purfuing  the  idea  c^  Valla's  having  been 
condemned  to  the  infernal  r^ions,  he  accounted  for  his^ 
appearance  on  earth,  by  informing  his  readers,  that  on  the 
culprit's  arrival  in  hell,  a)  comicil  of  demons  was.fummon- 
ed  to  decide  upon  his  cafe ;  and  that  in  confideration  of 
the  eisential  wickednefs  of  his  charaAer,  they  had  permit- 
ted  himy  after  fblemnly  fwearing  allegiance  to  Satan,  to 
return  to  earth  for  the  purpdfe  of  gratifying  his  malevolent 
diipoiitions,  by  effecfting  the  perdition  of  others,  ^i?^ 

Before  Valla  had  feen  this  narration  of  his  tranfadions 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkneis,  he  was  provoked  by  the 

O'do  account 
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(a)  To  enter  into  the  pardcul^rs  of  Poggio*s  charges  and  Valla's  defence, 
would  be  a  moft  difgofUng  tafk.  The  following  circumfhince  is,  however,  too 
curious  to  be  pautfd  over  without  notice.  Poggio  reprobating  the  incontinence 
of  his  adverfary,  accufed  him  of  debauching  his  fiber's  maid-fervant.  In  reply 
to  this  accufation.  Valla  did  not  deny  the-  fad  3  but  with  wonderful  ingenuity 
thus  converted  it  into  a  proof  of  his  principled  chafU^.  "  Itaque  cum  non- 
"  nulU  meorum  propinquorum  me  virginem,  five  frigidioris  naturae,  et  ob  id 
*'  non  idoneum  conjugicr  arbitrarentur,  quorum  unus  crat  vir  fororis,  quodam- 
"  modo  experiri  cuplebant.  Vbliii  itaque  ei^  oft6ndcre,  id  quod  facerem;  non 
"  vitium  efse  corporil,  fed  animi  virtutem,"    Antidotusi  p.  222. 

(^J  Poggii  Optra,  p.  234^242. 
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account  which  he  had  received  of  its  tenour,  to  profeciite 
his  criticifms  on  Poggio's  phrafeology,  Thefe  criticifms 
ftimulated  Poggio  to  renew  hoililities  in  a  fourth  and 
a  fifth  invedive.  The  former  of  thefe  compofitions  has  not 
yet  been  committed  to  the  prefs.  The  latter  abounds  in 
thoie  flowers  of  eloquence,  of  which  ipecimens  perhaps 
more  than  fufficiently  ample,  have  been  already  preiented 
to  the  reader. 

« 

The  heat  of  this  altercation  between  Poggio  and  Valla, 
was  inflamed  by  the  interference  of  Niccolo  Perotti,  a 
pupil  of  the  latter,  who  attacked  Poggio  with  great  viru- 
lence. Poggio  was  not  tardy  in  replying  to  this  new  an- 
tagonifl:.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  invedive 
againfl;  Perotti,  by  a  fliort  extract  from  it,  which  occurs  in 
Bandini*s'  catalogue  of  Ihemanufcripts  of  the  Laurentiah 
library,  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  in  acrimony  to  his  other 
compofitions  of  a  fimilar  nature,  ^a^  A  friendly  and 
ienfible  letter  of  admonition  which  Francefco  Filelfo  ad- 
drefsed  to  the  belligerent  parties,  exhorting  them  to  confult 
for  their  own  dignity  by  ceafihg  to  perfecute  each  other  with 
obloquy,  is  a  memorable  inflance  how  much  eafier  it  is  to 
give  wholeibme  advice  than  to  let  a  good  example,  f^t^ 

The> 

,  T 

.  la)  Bandi/ii  Caiakgus. 

* 

(hj  Tilelfi  Opera,  p.  75.    Od  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filelfo  had. 
experienced  confiderable  inconvenience,  in  confequence  of  the  war  between 
Francefco  Sforza,  and  the  Milanefe.    In  the  courfeof  this  conteft  he  wavered 
between  the  two  parties,  but  the  fuccefs  of  Sforza  at  length  attached  him  to  the 
interefb  of  that  enterprifing  chieftain.    Soon  aAer  the  elevation  of  Nicolas  V.  to 
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The  foregoing  traits  of  the  hiilory  of  literature,  moft 
deciiively  contradi<%  the  do6krine  of  the  amiable  Ovid, 
when  he  aiserts, 

— *'  Ingenuas  didiciise  fideliter  artes 
*^  Emollit  mores  nee  iinit  else  feros/' 

O  o  o  2  It 


the  pontificate^  ^elfo  was  invited  by  Alfonfo  king  of  Naples^  to  prefent  to  him 
in  perfon,  a  copy  of  bis  fatires.  On  bis  way  to  Naples  be  pafsed  through  Rome« 
where  he  paid  his  refpeds  to  the  pontiff,  who  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  retain 
him  in  his  feryice  by  the  promife  of  a  liberal  ilipend.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Neapolitan  cafHtal,  he  was  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  Alfonfo,  at  whofe 
command  he  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  midfl  of  the  camp.  From  Naples 
he  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  received  the  afHiding  intelligence,  that  at  the 
fack  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  Manfredina  Doria,  his  mother-in-law, 
and  two  of  her  daughters,  had  been  carried  away  captives.  It  is  an  aftonifhing 
inftance  of  the  power  of  fong,  that  he  procured  their  redemption  by  an  ode 
addrefsed  to  Mahomet  II.  In  the  year  14^4,  he  was  reconciled  to  Cofmo  de' 
Medici,  by  whofe  fon  Piero  he  was  treated  with  difHnguifhed  regard.  During 
the  life  of  Francefco  Sforza,  Filelfo  was  enabled  by  the  munificence  of  that 
prince,  to  live  in  a  fiate  of  fplendor  which  was  very  congenial  to  his  difpofitions^ 
but  on  the  death  of  that  generous  patron  he  received  from  his  fuccefsor  Galeazzo 
Maria,  itttle  more  than  empty  promifes.  In  confequence  of  the  prefsure  of  difirefs^ 
he  undertook  at  the  age  of  feventy  two,  to  read  ledures  on  Arifiotle.  After 
fufiaining  a  variety  of  afflidions  in  confequence  of  the  difbaded  fiate  into  which 
Milan  was  thrown  by  the  death  of  Galeazzo,  he  received  from  Lorenzo  de*Medici, 
an  invitation  to  read  ledures  on  the  Greek  language  at  Florence.  This  invita- 
tion he  gladly  accepted,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  three  he  repaired  to 
the  Tufcan  capital,  for  the  purpofe  of  refuming  the  talk  of  public  infirudion. 
The  fatigues  of  his  journey  however  overpowered  the  (bength  of  his  confiitution, 
and  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  he  clofed  a  life  of  afsiduous  fiudy, 
and  of  almoii  ceafelefs  turbulence. 

For  an  elaborate  hiftory  of  Filelfo,  dot  M§moires  de  t  Academie  des  Inscrip 
iions^    Tom*  x. 
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It  is  indeed  a  moft  lamentable  truth,  that  few  quarrels 
are  more  violent  or  implacable  than  thole  which  are 
excited  by  the  jealoufy  of  literary  rivalihip,  and  that  the 
bittereft  vituperative  language  on  record,  occurs  in  the 
controversial  writings  of  diftinguiCbed  fcholars.     Several 
caufes  concur  in  producing  this>  unhappy  eSkS:.     It  is  of 
the  very  efsence  of  extraordinary  talents  to  advance  to 
extremes.     In  men  whofe  ardent  minds  glow  with  the 
temperature  of  genius,  whether  the  flame  be  kindled  by 
the  fcintillation  of  love  or  of  enmity,  it  burns  with  im- 
petuous fury.     The  exiftence  of  many  fcholars,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  great  majority  of  the  cultivators  of  lite- 
rature, depend  upon  the  eftimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  public.     Any  afsertion  or  infinuation  there- 
fore, derogatory  to  their  talents  or  acquirements,  they 
conlider  as  a  dangerous  infringemefat  upon  their  dearefl: 
interefts,  which  the  ftrong  principle  of  felf-prefervalion 
urges  them  to  refent.     The  objeds  ujpon  which  we  em- 
ploy a  coniiderable  portion  of  our  time  and  labour,  ac^- 
quire  in  our  eftimation  an  undue  degree  of  importance. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  too  many  fcholars,  imagining  that 
all  valuable  knowledge  centers  in  fbme  Angle  fubje<%  of 
ftudy ,  to  which  they  havfe  exclufively  devoted  their  atten- 
tion, indulge  the  Ipirit  of  pride,   and  arrogantly  claim 
from  the  public  a  degree  of  deference,  which  is  by  no 
means  due  to  the  moft  fuccefsful  cultivator  of  any  Angle 
department  of  fcience  or  of  literature.    And  in  the  literary, 
as  well  as  in  the  commercial  world,  undue  demands  are 
refentfully  refifted ;  and  iamongft  fcholars  as  amongft  men 

of 
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of  the  worlds  pride  produces  difcord.  Learned  men  are 
alfo  too  frequently  furroundedby  officious  friends,  whofe  ig- 
norant enthuliafm  of  attachment,  betrays  them  into  a  kind 
of  idolatry,  which  is  producftive  of  the  moft  mifchievous 
confequences  to  its  obje6k.  They  who  are  accuilomed  to 
meet  with  a  blind  and  ready  acquiefcence  in  their  opinions/ 
in  the  obfequious  circle  of  their  partizans,  become  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of 
anger,  when  any  one  prefumes  to  put  their  dogmas  to  the 
teft  of  unreferved  examination.  The  flame  of  refentment 
is  fanned  by  the  foolifh  partiality  by  which  it  was  origi- 
nally kindled ;  and  the  noblefl:  eneigies  of  fome  mighty 
mind,  are  perverted  to  the  maintenance  of  ihife,  and  the 
inflidiQn  of  pain.  The  operation  of  theie  cauies  pro^ 
duces  many  ftriking  proofs,  that  learning  and  wifdom  are 
by  no  means  identical,  and  that  the  interpreter  of.  the 
fublimefl  morals,  may  become  the  miferable  vi6kim  of  the 
meanefl  pafsions  which  rankle  in  the  human  breail. 

In  the  inaugural  oration  which  Poggio  addre(sed  to 
Nicolas  y.  he  intimated,  that  it  was  his  earneft  deiire  to 
dedicate  his  declining  years  to  literary  purfuits.  This  was 
not  a  mere  profefsion.  In  the  midil  of  the  multiplicity 
of  bufinefs  which  devolved  upon  him  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty  as  fecretary  to  the  Florentine  republic,  he  conti- 
nued to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  his  accuilomed  ardour. 
The  firft  fruits  of  his  lucubrations  after  his  final  iettlement 
in  the  Tufcan  capital,  appeared  in  a  dialogue  De  Miserid 
hwnancB  conditionis,  or,  on  the  wretchednefs  incident 

to 
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to  humanity,  which  he  dedicated  to  Sigifmundo  Malatefta, 
Lord  of  Rimini,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Florentine 
forces.  In  this  dialogue,  Poggio  propofed  to  relate  the 
fubftance  of  a  converfation  which  took  place  between  the 
accompliflied  Matteo  Palmerio,^a^  Cofmo  de'  Medici^ 
and  himfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  ferious  reflections  which 
occurred  to  fome  of  Cofmo's  guefts  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Conflantinople  by  the  Turks.  Almoft 
every  (pecies  of  diflrefs,  which  awaits  the  fons  of  men, 
pafses  in  review  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  Here  the 
dark  fide  of  human  life  is  induflrioufly  difplayed,  and 
the  ferious  lefsons  of  humility  and  felf-difcipline,  are 
inculcated  in  a  feeling  and  forcible  manner.  But  even  in 
this  grave  difquifition,  Poggio  could  not  refrain  from 
exercifing  his  wonted  feverity  upon  the  afcetics  and 
coenobites  who  had  fo  often  fmarted  under  the  mercileis 
lafhes  of  his  fatire.fbj 

.  ,  This  dialogue  contains  a  record  of  the  miierable  end 

of 


(aj  Matteo  Palmerio  was  a  Florentine  citizen^  defcended  from  an  illuflrious 
fiunily.  Faffing  through  the  different  gradations  of  civic  honours,  he  was  at 
length  called  to  fill  the  higheft  offices  of  the  fiate.  He  was  an  elegant  fcholar, 
and  compofed  many  works,  anx)ngft  which  the  moft  diftinguifhed  was  an  Italian 
poem  in  terza  rima,  entitled  Ciiii^  di  vita.  This  poem,  in  which  are  recounted 
the  adventures  of  a  human  foul,  which  the  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  liberated 
from  the  prifon  of  the  body,  was  condemned  by  the  inquifition  as  heretical. 

Zeno  Diss,  Voss,  torn,  i.  p,  100  et  seq, 

(h)  Poggii  Opera,  p.  85—131. 
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of  Angelotto,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark.  This  avaricious  ec- 
clefiaflic  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  domeflics^ 
who  was  tempted  to  perpetrate  this  execrable  deed  by 
the  hope  of  plundering  his  matter's  hoarded  treafures. 
.When  the  afsafsin  imagined  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  purpofe,  he  left  the  chamber,  where  the  cardinal  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  called  aloud  for  afsiftance. 
The  relations  and  fervants  of  Angelotto  immediately 
crowded  into  the  apartment  accompanied  by  the  murder- 
er, who,  affedting  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief,  took 
his  ilation  at  the  window.  He  was  however  not  a  little 
ftartled  on  obferving,  that  in  his  trepidation  he  had  not 
completely  effedted  his  wicked  intentions.  The  cardinal 
ftill  breathed,  and,  though  unable  to  fpeak,  he  pointed  to 
the  afsafsin.  The  villain  endeavoured  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  bye-flanders  from  the  true  meaning  of 
this  fign,  by  exclaiming,  "  See !  he  intimates  that  the 
"  murderer  came  into  the  houfe  through  this  window.'* 
This  ingenious  interpretation  of  his  dying  mafler's  gef- 
tures,  did  not  however  avert  from  him  the  punifhment 
due  to  his  crime.  He  was  arrefled  and  tried,  and  after 
having  made  a  full  confefsion  of  his  guilt,  he  expiated 
his  ofFence  by  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  faj 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  dialogue  De  Miserid 
humancd  conditionis,  Poggio  tranfmitted  to  Cofmo  de' 

Medici 


(a)  Poggianag  torn.  ii.  p,  lOl, 
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Medici  a  verfion  of  Luciin*s  Afs,  on  which  he  had  be- 
llowed a  few  of  his  days  of  leifure.  By  the  circulation 
of  this  verfion  he  wifhed  to  eftablifh  a  point  of  Kterary 
hiftory,  which  feems  to  have  been  till  then  unknown^ 
namely,  that  Apuleius  was  indebted  to  Lucian  for  the 
ftamina  of  his  AJinus  Aureus.  It  is  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  merit  of  Pc^gio's  tranilation  of  Lucian  s  romance, 
that  Bourdaloue  has  adopted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  that  entertaining  author. 


The  laft  literary  work  which  exercifed  the  talents  of 

Poggio  was  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,   a  work,  for .  the 

compofition  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  well  qualified, 

not  only  by  his  ikill  in  the  Latin  language,  but  alio  on 

account  of  the  means  of  information  which  were  afforded 

to  him  by  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  adminiftration 

of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Florentine  republic.     This  hi- 

ftory,  which  is  divided  into  eight  books,  comprehends 

a  mod:  important  and  interefting  portion  of  the  annals  of 

Tulcan  independence,    embracing  the  events  in  which 

the   Florentines  bore  a  fliare,   from  the  period  of  the 

firft  war  which  they  waged  with  Giovanni  Vifconti,  in 

the  year   1350,    to  the   peace  of  Naples,  wluch  took 

place  in  1455.     It  has  been  juftly  obferved,    that  in 

his  Hijioria  Florentina,  Poggio  aims  at  higher  praife 

* 

than  that  of   a  mere   chronicler    of   fa6ls,    and  that- 
he  enlivens  his  narrative  by  the  graces  of  oratory.     In 
imitation  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  he  frequently  explains 
the  caufes  and  the  lecret  iprings  of  aftions^  by  the  medium 

of 
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of  ddiberative  fpeeches,  which  he  imputes  to  the  princi- 
pal aAors  in  the  icenes  which  he  defcribes.  His  flatement 
of  fa£b  is  clear  and  preciie ;  in  the  delineation  of  charader, 
.which  is  an  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
hiflorian,  he  evinces  penetration  of  judgment  and  ikill  in 
diiciimination.  Though  the  extent  of  territory  to  the 
hiftory  of  which  his  narration  is  confined^  be  circum- 
icribed  by  ivery  narrow  limits^  his  work  is  by  no  means 
deflitute  of  the  intereft  which  arifes  from  the  deicription 
of  protrafted  iieges,  bold  achievements^  and  bloody  en* 
coimteri^.  fit  has  been  accufed  of  lufiering  his  partiality 
to  his  native  country^  to  betray  him  into  occasional  pal- 
liations of  the  injuHice  of  his  fellow  citizens^  and  into 
felfe  imputations  againft  their  enemies.  This  accufation 
has  been  briefly  couched  in  the  following  epigram,  writ- 
ten by  the  celebrated  Sannazaro« 


*'  Dum  patriam  laudat,    damnat  dum  Poggius  hoilem^ 
"  Nee  malus  eft  civis,  nee  bonus  hiftoricus." 

It  may  however  be  remarked,  that  fuppofing  this  ac- 
cuiation  to  be  Supported  by  imequivocal  evidence,  the 
advocate  of  Pog^o  might  plead  in  his  excufe  the  general 
frailty  of  human  nature,  which  renders  it  almoft  impo&i- 
ble  for  a  man  to  diveft  himfelf  of  an  overweening  affec- 
tion for  the  land  of  his  nativity.  But  it  muft  be  obferved^ 
that  the  impeachment  in  ^queftion  is  founded  upon  a  very 
few  paisages  in  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  and  that  it  comes 
from  a  fufpicious  quarter-^from  the  citizens  of  tho&  ftates^ 

Ppp  the 
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the  pqlitical  condud  of  Mdiich  Ppg^o  wmlAb  vtth  di&p^ 
probation. 

'  ■  •  ■      ■  ■  ■        .  I  ^       r^  .  . 

i     Poggio's  Hi&ory  ofVloseoaA  was  tnuiflated  into  Iblian 
iyj'  his  fon  Jacopo.    lliis  vedidn :  being  committed  to  the 
piiefs,  for  a  long  ipaes  of  limeJfiipeiiibded  the  origin^ 
^fduch  was  confined  to  the.pTecinids  of  the  MedicisaJi 
/n^libraiy,  till  the  yeaat  I4k5y  'atfwhidb  p«raod^  G 

Battiihi  Recanati^  a  noble  Yeaetian^  pablifhed  it  in  a 
-^lendid  iform^  and  enriched  it  with  judicious  notes^  and 
with  a  life  of  Poggio^  the  accucaey  of  which  caufes  the 
4taj^iiA  of  literary  hiftbry  to  lament  its  brevity. /io^ 

\         J  .  ■..  f  I     ■  )  .    .  ■  '       .  ■  ....  '      ' 

The  coiaifideration  of  tbe^gieat  extent  of  the  Qiiloiy  of 
Florence,  places  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view  the  indulby 
and  courage  of  its  author,  who/ in  defiance  of  t^  iiiditn^ 
tics  of  old  age,  pofsefsed  the  energy  of  mind  to  mediate, 
and  the  diligence  to  execute  a  work  of  fuch  magnitude. 
Before  however  it  had  received  the  laft  polifli,  the  earthly 
labours  of  Poggio  wpre  terminated  by  bis  death.  This 
event  pcpurred  on  the  30th  of  OAober,  145Q.  On  the 
fecpnd  of  November  enfuing,  his  remains  were  intened 
.with  iplemn  magnificence  in  the  church  of  Sant»  Croo^ 

in  Florence 

The 


A. 


(a)  Poggi«*t  Hiftoiy  ol  Florence  as  6dited4^  BtC^nati,  bat  been  ripiibliihdd 
<^ia  the  magnificent  hiftorical  colled^ng  of  Graerius  9nd  Muratori. 
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The  rcfpeft  which  the  aidminiffrators  of  tfad  TitfeaiK 
government  entertained  for  the  virtues  of  Foggioi  m^ 
dtured  them  readily  to  eomply  with  the  piicma  tvt&es  of  hisi 
fbns^/^ajwho  req[ueii:ed  permi&idn  to  depofithb  portrait, 

Ppp2  pftaiiited) 


fa)  By  hid  ttril^^  Poggio  had  five  {aa»%  Pietro  Pauloj  Giovanni  Battifta^ 
Jacopo,  Giovanni  Francefco^  and  Filippo.  Pietro  Paolo  was  born  in  the  year 
1438.  He  entered  into  the  fraternity  of  the  Dominicans^  and  was  promoted  to 
the  honoorable  office  of  IVior  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Mlnervam,  in  Romei  which 
(tfficebe  held  tUl  the  time  of  his  deaths  which  happened  Scsptenibep  6th>>  l4/i4* 

Giovanni  Battifbi,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1439>  took  the  degree  of  dodor 
of  civil  and  canon  law,  and  attained  the  feveral  dignities  of  Canonico  of  Plo^ 
rence,  and  of  Arezn),  Re6tor  of  the  Lateran  church.  Acolyte  of  the  pontitf^ 
and  aisiflant  clerk  of  the  chamber.  He  compofed  in  the  Latin  language  the 
lives  of  Niccolo  Piccinino,  and  Dominico  Capranica,  cardinal  of  Firmiano. 
He  died,  anno  1510. 

Jacopo,  bom  anno  1441,  was  the  only  one  of  Poggio*s  fons  who  did  not  en- 
ter into  the  ecclefiaftical  profefsion.  He  was  a  fcholar  of  diftinguifhed  accom« 
plifhments.  His  Italian  tranflation  of  his  father's  Hiilory  of  FlQrence,  and  of 
his  Latin  verfion  of  the  Cyropaedia,  have  been  already  noticed.  He  alfo  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  the  lives  of  four  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fine his  literary  exertions  to  tranflations.  He  compofed  a  commentary  on 
Petrarca's  Triumph  of  Fame,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  -,  a  trea- 
tife  on  the  origin  of  the  War  between  the  Englifli  and  the  French  -,  and  the  life 
of  Filippo  Scolario,  vulgarly  called  Pipo  Spano.  Entering  into  the  fervice  of 
cardinal  Riario,'  he  was  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  Pazzi  confpiracy,  and  was 
of  the  number  of  the  criminals  who  were  fuipended  from  the  windows  of  the 
town  hall  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1478. 

Giovanni  Franccfco,  who  was  born,  anno  1447,  after  holding  the  offices  of 
Canonico  of  Florence,  and  Re6tor  of  the  Lateran  church,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  chamberlain  of  the  pontiff,  and  abbreviator  of  the  apoflolic  epiftles. 
He  was  highly  efieemed  by  Leo  X.  who  appointed  him  his  fecretary,  in  the  en- 
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painted  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo^  in  a  public  hall  denomi- 
nated the  Froconfolo.  His  fellow  citizens  alfb  teftified 
their  grateful  fenie  of  the  honour  which  his  great  accom« 
plifhments  had  refled;ed  on  his  country,  by  ereding  a 
fiatue  to  his  memory,  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiorc.^a^ 

It  was  with  jufHce  that  the  Florentines  held  the  name 
of  Poggio  in  refpe6kful  remembrance.  Infpired  by  a 
zealous  love  of  his  country,  he  had  conftandy  prided  him* 
felf  upon  the  honour  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  ilate,  and 
he  n^ledted  no  opportunity  which  prefented  itfelf,  of 
•  encreafing  and  difplaying  the  glory  of  the  Tufcan  republic. 
And  this  end  he  mod  effedually  promoted  by  the  iplendour 
of  his  own  accomplifhments.  He  fb  faithfully  improved 
the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  courfe  of  his  edu- 

cation 


joyment  of  which  office  be  died  at  Rome,  July  25th,  1522,  and  was  buried  ia 
the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  where  there  ftill  exilb  a  monumeat  ereded  to  hla 
memory. 

Filippo  wai  born,  anno  1450,  When  he  had  attained  the  twentieth  year  of 
hif  age,  he  was  created  Canonico  of  Florence.  But  quitting  the  ecclefiafUcai 
life,  he  married  a  lady  of  an  illufhious  family,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters 

Befides  thefe  five  fons,  Poggio  had  a  daughter,  named  Lncretia. 

/ 
/ 

(a)  The  fate  of  thii  flatue  was  fomewhat  remarkable  In  confequence  of 
certain  alterations  made  in  the  facade  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  year 
1560,  by  Franoefco,  Grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  it  was  removed  to  another  part  of 
that  edifice^  where  it  now  compofes  one  of  the  group  of  the  twelve  apoflles. 

l^tcanaii  Vita  Poggii,  p,  xxxiv.   ^ 
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oition  in  the  Florentine  univeriity,  that  amongft  the 
multitudes  of  learned  men  vrho  adorned  his  age,  he  occu« 
pied  a  flation  of  the  highefl  eminence.     His  admiision 
into  the  Roman  chancery,  and  his  continuance  in  offices  of 
confidence  under  eight  fiicceisive  pontiffs,  afford  an  ample 
proof,  not  only  of  his  ability  in  bufinefs,  but  alfo  of  his 
fidelity  and  integrity.     Honoured  by  the  favour  of  the 
great,  he  did  not  facrifice  his  independence  at  the  fhrine 
of  power,  but  uniformly  maintained  the  ingenuous  fenti- 
ments  of  freedom.    The  whole  tenour  of  his  writings 
evinces,  that  he  united  to  the  accomplifiiments  of  litera- 
ture, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  many 
paisages  might  be  quoted  from  his  works,  to  prove  that 
the  eye  of  his  mind  fiirveyed  a  wider  intelledlual  horizon, 
than  fell  to  the  general  lot  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  warm  and  enthufiaflic  in  his  friendly  attachments, 
and  was  diiteoufly  eager  ta  ditfufe  the  renown  of  thofe 
whom  hie  loved— But  acute  fen&tions  are  not  productive 
of  fignal  virtues  alone;  they  too  frequently  betray  man- 
kind into  capital  errors.     Poggio  was  as  energetic  in  the 
exprdsion  of  reientment  as  he  was  enthufialHc  in  the 
teflimonies  of  his  efleem.    The  licentioufnefs  which  dif- 
graced  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  the  indecent  levity 
which  occurs  in  fome  of  his  writings,  are  rather  the  vices 
of  the  times  than  of  the  man.     Thofe  circumflances  did 
not  deprive  him  of  the  countenance  of  the  ^eateft  eccle- 
fiaflical  dignitaries — they  did  not  caufe  him  to  forfeit  the 
favour  of  the  pious  Eugenius,  or  of  the  moral  and  accom- 
pliihed  Nicolas  V.  He  feems  indeed  to  have  recommended 

himfelf 
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hidif^f  to  moft  of  (;ho&  with  wlioin  lie  maintaiired  a 
perfbnal  intercoturfe^  by  theiXnrbaQtty  of  his  manneils^.by: 
the  iixeDgtb  of  his  jaitlginent,  dnd'  by  the  iportiyenefi  of 
Iii3  wit. 

As  a  icholar,  'Pog^  is  entitled  to  diilitiguiihed  praift^ 
By  afsidiious  fludy  he  made  a  eonfiderable  plraficieBcy  ia' 
the  Qreek  lunguage,  aod  became  mtimately  con¥er£int 
with  the  works  of  the  Roman  da&ac  authom.  la  idbffc^ 
i»g  «  hi.  ««npl*  in  Latin  coMpofiUon,  to  moft  ele. 
gant  of  all  moddis,  the  ifyle  of  Ciceso^  he  maoifefted^ 
the  difderiiiQent  of  true  tafte.  Hia  ipirited  ehdeavoursi 
to  imitate  thisexquifitemodei,  were  far  from^bcdng  ttoiuc- 
ceiafiil.  His  diiSbion  is  flowidg,  and  his  periods  are  well 
balanced.  But  by!  the  occaiional  admi&^oa  of  barbarous 
words  and  imauthorifedphrafeolbgy^  be'c^ 
CT,  that  at  the  time  when  h^  wrc^e,  the:iron  age  of  liJbc-^ 
rature  was  but  lately  terminated;  Hi&imeftfhikiiagfaiilt 
is  difEuienefs — a  diffiifehe&  which  feemd  to  arife,  not  fo^ 
much  from  the  copiouihefs  of  his  thoughts^  as£rtmk  thei' 
difficulty:  which  he  experienced  in  clcadji  e^rc&inj^-  ips> 
ideas.  It  muii:,  however^  be  ob&cYed)^  that  he  didrrnnt^ 
like  many  modern  authors  who  are  cdebriated  &>r:  their 
Latinity,  fla^iihly  confine:  himfelf  to  the  compiiatkim  of 
de^tos  from  the  works  of  the  ancients*  In  the  proiccur 
tion  of-  his  Kterary  labours^  he;  drew  fcoakr  Ma  own 
ilores ;  and  thoie  frequent  allufions  to  tihe  cuflioma  iand: 
trania^Onaof  hia  own  times,  which  rendei^  his  writio^ 
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fo  interefting,  muft,  at  a  period  when  the  Latin  language 
was  juft  refcued  from  the  grofseft  barbarifm^  have  ren- 
dered their  compofition  peculiarly  difficult.  When  com- 
pared with  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecefeors,  the 
writings  of  Poggio  are  truly  aftonifhing.  Rifing  to  a  de- 
gree of  elegance,  to  be  fought  for  in  vain  in  the  rugged 
Latinity  of  Petrarca  and  Coluccio  Salutati,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  corrednefs  of  Politiano,  and  of  the  other 
eminent  fcholars  whofe  gratitude  has  refle6ted  fuch  fplen- 
did  luflre  on  the  chara6ter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 


FINIS. 


Printed  hy  /.  M^Cretry,  H<fughton*Sirett»  Liverpool. 
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